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The Sheriffs of Calcutta: 1727-1929. 





IN 1922 1 contributed to Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXIV, pp. 139. 

154) an account of the Sheriffs of Calcutta. During the year which 
have since elapsed, 1 have been in a position to revise and amplify the 
material then presented: and as the ancient and honourable office has 
celebrated its bicentenary and will shortly welcome a new occupant, the 
occasion appears to be appropriate for re-telling the story in a more com- 
plete and accurate form. 

The present instalment will deal with the sheriffs from 1727, when 
the post was created, until 1781: and their names are as follows: 


Thomas Вгадду! (1727). First Sheriff. 
James Valicourt (1752). 
Thomas Coales (1753). 


Appointed under the Charter of 1758. 


John Cooke (1754). John Graham (1763 and 1764). 

Thomas Coales (1755). William Majendie (1765 and 
1766). 

John Graham (1767). 

Simeon Droz (1768). 

Edward Baber (1769). 

Lionel Darell (1770 and 1771). 


William Lindsay (1756). 

Stanlake Batson (1757). 

William Rider (1758). 

Thomas Culling Smith (1759 and 
1760). 

Oliver Cromwell Webb (1761). 

Henry Goodwin (1762). 


George Bright (1772 and 1773). 
Charles Lloyd (1774). 


Appointed under the Charter of 1774. 


Alexander Mackrabie (1775). 
Samuel Montaigut (1776). 


Blastus Godly Wright (1777). 
William Wodsworth (1777). 


John Richardson (1778). 

Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, Bart. 
5 (1779). 

Alexander Van Rixtel (1780). 
Herbert Harris (1781). 


John Bristow (1778). 


The earliest mention of the Sheriff of Calcutta is found in the records 
preserved at the India Office: and it is contained in a letter “ sent per 
Bridgwater and Walpole: London, 17th February 1726-27 " to “* Our Presi- 
dent and Council of Fort William in Bengall ” by “ Your Loving Friends " 
the Court of Directors (Henry Lyell, Chairman, and eighteen others). It 
is stated therein (Court Letter Book Vol. 20, p. 515): 

1. Upon Application made to His Majesty. We have obtain'd His 

Majesty’s Royal Charter for our settlements at Madraspatnam at 
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Calcutta at Fort William in Bengall and at Bombay in the East 
Indies to enable Us by virtue thereof to have Our affairs in all 
those Places and within the Districts therein mention'd, as also 
in all the Subordinate Factoryes at those Presidencys managed 
with greater authority than ever hitherto. We apply'd to get the 
Management of the Civil Affairs as near as We could agreeable to 
the Practice and Methods of the Mayor's Court at Fort Seint George 
which have continued for many Years, and as You will see in the 
said Charter, of which we send You by the Bridgwater an Exempli- 
fication under the Great Seal of this Kingdom. It begins and goes 
through first with all the Powers and Authoritys granted and Rules 
prescribed for that Place. And then proceeds to create the like 
Courts and give the same Rules for. Our Settlements at Bombay 
and Fort William. 


2. The said charter appoints an Annual Sheriff to be chosen to be the 
last of Your Council and to return all the Processes of the Court, 
(and nominates nine Persons to be the Court of Mayor and Alder- 
men and as such a Court to Try all civil causes that may happen), 
To bring into Court all persons complain'd of, to hold 
them Bail or confine them, and on being empowerd by 
Warrant to Seiz and Sell the Effects to make satisfaction to the 
several Persons who by Decree of the Court on hearing the Cause 
have any Summs of Money adjudg'd to be due to them. And in 
this the said Court have by the Charter a Power to frame Rules of 


Practice in the Proceedings. 


* ш * * 


14. Аз the Charter directs a Sheriff to be annually elected, so it directs 
other officers to be chosen as well to the Court of Mayor and 
Aldermen as in that of Oyer and Terminer (1), but as You have 
a great many covenanted servants, we hope they may serve the 
purposes of both without appointing any other English People into 
them, or any of them. We would have those most fit at present, 
or such as are most likely to be so by time and practice, to be 
first put in, wherein one Person may possibly fill up two or more 
stations, and though the Business they are likely to be employ'd 
in will be but very little and seldom. Yet as they may think it 
hard to officiate without some Reward for their labour. Therefore 
we hereby direct You to appoint proper Fees according to their 
different employments. But be sure to take care that they be very 
moderate and suited to the circumstances of the People, who are 





(1) The Charter gave the President and Senior Five of the Council power to “ act ав 
Justices of the Peace and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and Goal Delivery, to hold 
Quarter Sessions, and to proceed to try, hear and punish, in all Criminal Cases, except only 
of High Treason, as Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer do in England appointing and sum- 
moning Grand and Petty Jurys for the purpose." 
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many of them very poor and can't bear the paying of such as we 
may here Account but small Fees. Whereto we desire You will 
have a great Regard, and send us a Table of the respective Fées 
in all cases for Our Inspection and Judgment. 


The communication duly reached Calcutta: and the action taken thereon 
is thus recorded in the Bengal Public consultations (Range I, Vol. 6) :— 


Extract from Consultation of Monday, 28th August, 1787. 
Fort William 28th August, 1727. 


The Box containing the new Charter, егс., law Books come per Ship 
Bridgwater being come on shore was now open'd. 

The Hon'ble Company's General letter dated 17th February 1726-27 
relating to the Charter was now read a second time and very 
seriously consider'd in all its Paragraphs. 

Whereas Mr. John Sainsbury Lloyd who is nominated in the Charter 
to be Mayor and several of the Aldermen named therein are absent. 

Pursuant to the tenour of the Charter we have appointed the following 
Persons to be the Mayor Sheriff and Aldermen, viz. :— 


Charles Hampton, Esq., Mayor. 

Mr. Thomas Braddyll, Sheriff. 

Messrs. John Bowkett, 
Thomas Coates, 
Thomas Cooke, 
Henry Harnett, | 
Robert Frankland, $ Aldermen. 
James Nevile, | 
William Bruce, 
Matthew Wesley, | 
Geo. Mandeville. | 


To Thomas Braddyll (who was subsequently President and Governor of 
Fort William from 1738 to 1745) belongs, therefore the honour of being 
the first Sheriff of Calcutta. His name heads a list which has been continued 
without interruption for two hundred years. 


THE CHARTER OF 1753. 


In 1753 the Charter granted in 1726 was surrendered and a new charter 
granted. It is at this period that we come across the earliest reference to 
the office of Sheriff in the Imperial Record Department at Calcutta: and it 
is connected with the name of James Valicourt (1752) :— 

Public Department Consultation, dated 98h October, 1752. 

Sheriff's Note for September. _ 

James Valicourt, Esqr., Sheriff, sent in his note for the Allowance due 

to him and his officers for the month of Sept., which amounting ` 
to [company's] Rs. 110. 
3 Agreed that the President do pay the same. 
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No other papers can be traced regarding this appointment. The im- 
mediate successor of Valicourt were Thomas Coales (1753, also a second 
time in 1755) John Cooke (1754) and William Lindsay (1756). In each 
case the authority is the consultations: and the relevant extracts are as 
follows :— 


(1) Public Department Consultation, dated 22nd January, 1753. 


Thomas Coales, Esq., Sheriff, now sent in his Bill for the Allowances 
due to him and his officers for the month of December amounting 
to с. Rs. 120-2-3, ordered the President do pay the sum out of the 
cash. ' 


(2) Public Department Consultation, dated 6th December, 1753. 


The Corporation now waited on the Board and acquainted them they 
had, as his Majesties late Charter directed, elected two of their 
Members (Messrs. William Nixon and Bartholomew Plaisted) to 
be return’d to them for their choice of one to be Sworn in to the 
office of Mayor. 

Agreed Mr. William Nixon be sworn in to the office of Mayor on 
the 20th instant. 

Agreed Mr. John Cooke be sworn in to the office of Sheriff on the same 
day. 


(3) Public Consultation, dated ЯВ December, 1754. 


Mr. Coales Appd. Sheriff. 
Agreed Mr. Coales be appointed Sheriff. 


(4) Public Department Consultation, dated 2nd December, 1755. 


The Board thought proper to appoint Mr. Henry Kelsall to serve 
another year in the office of Mayor of this Town, and that Мр. 
William Lindsay be appointed to serve the office of Sheriff for then. 
[sic] ensuing year. 

Valicourt and Coales perished in the Black Hole, and their names appear 
on the memorial obelisk. Cooke is the “ Secretary Cooke " who survived 
the tragedy and supplied the historian Robert Orme with materials. Of 
Lindsay we obtain а glimpse in Drake's Narrative of the Loss of Calcutta 
(written at Fulta on July 19, 1756). “Мг. William Lindsay, being a lame 
gentleman, having had the misfortune to lose his leg, was permitted on re- 
quest to quit the factory " and go on board the ships. Не died at Fulta. 
The houses of Coales and Cooke are shown in the map of Calcutta prepared 
by Lieutenant William Wills in 1753. Cooke lived on the site of the Royal 
Exchange in Clive Street, and Clive (traditionally) and Francis (certainly) 
lived there after him. Coales lived next to Omichand in the Lyons Range 
of to-day. Не was " Register of Dusticks and collector of consulage:" in 
othe: words, was in charge of the Company's Customs. 
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The first Sheriff after the recapture of Calcutta was Stanlake Batson 
(1757). He it was who on June 9, 1763, gave Warren Hastings the lie 
at a meeting of the Council and struck him in the face. Henry Vansittart, 
the Governor, had protested against the claim put forward by the company's 
servants to exemption from transit duties in connection with their private 
speculations. His supporter in Council was Hastings who, together with 
the Governor, was charged by Batson with “ acting the part of a retained 
solicitor of the Nabob rather than of a servant of the company or a British 
subject."  Batson was suspended, and Vansittart and Hastings refused to 
sit with him even after he had apologized and been reinstated by the votes 
of the majority. lt was therefore decided that the minutes of each Council 
should be submitted to them in their own houses. The scene of the assault 
has been identified by Lord Curzon, by means of an announcement of sale 
of the “ old Council House," which appeared in the India Gasette or Calcutta 
Public Advertiser of March 3, 1781. It stood ‘* next door to the old export 
warhouse " which was built against the south portion of the old Fort: and 
its location may therefore be fixed with some confidence at the junction of 
Koila (which should properly be killa) Ghat Street and Bankshall Street. 
Batson settled upon retirement at Winkfield Place in Berkshire, where ће 
died at the age of eighty-two on October 18, 1812, and was Sheriff of the 
county in 1772. Не was at Cossimbazar with Hastings, during the 
" troubles." According to Orme, he escaped to the French Factory; but he is 
mentioned in the Fulta Lists as one of those who were made prisoners (2). 


The name of Willliam Rider (1758) occurs in the list of '" Gentlemen 
in the Company's service who escaped from the disaster of 1756 in the ships 
to Fulta." He had arrived in Bengal in 1750 and married Anna Holwell (3) 
on March 31, 1759. His death in Calcutta on November 28, 1759 was due 
to wounds received in the attack on Chandernagore, when he was in com- 
mand of an " independent company of volunteers." His widow married 
on July 15, 1760 Martin Yorke the young ensign who distinguished himself 
in the action of Chitpore of Februory 5, 1757, during the operations for the 
recapture of Calcutta. 

The following extracts from the Bengal Consultations are taken from 
the records at the India Office. They show that while the Mayor and Alder- 
men presented two names to the Council in connexion with the office of 
Mayor, the Sheriff was nominated by the Governor and President: 


[а] Fort William 18th December, 1758. 





(2) In one of the old cemeteries, at Dinapore there is or was a grave inscribed with the 
name of Surgeon-Major Stanlake Henry Batson of the Bengal Medical Service wfio died on 
August 27, 1869, at the age of 59. He served at Delhi during the siege in 1857. 

(8) Sarah Holwell who was another daughter of John Zephaniah Holwel, married William 
Birch: and their son, Lieut. John Zephaniah Mill Birch, of the 2nd Bengal European Battalion, 
was killed at the battle of Bitaurah on October 28, 1794. His name is of one of those on 
the Rohilla Monument in St. John’s Churchyard, Calcutta Marianne Birch, his sister, was 
married in 1828 to Lamartíne. 
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At a consultation present the Hon'ble Robert Clive, Esqr., President, 
Wm. Watts Richd. Bechar, Esqrs., Messrs. Frankland, Holwell, 
Mackett, Boddam. 

[In a letter of 14th December, the Register of the Corporation (Edward 
Ridge) presented the names of Wm. Fullerton Esqr., Mayor and 
Mr. David Rannie Alderman “ for You to choose any of them to 
serve as Mayor for the ensuing year as being the mgst suitable 
method less liable to mistakes and therefore practiced for two years 
last past as is usual in all Presentments."'] 

It being put to the vote which of the two Gentlemen serve as Mayor of 
this Corporation for the ensuing Year and Majority being in favour 
of Capt. David Rannie. 

Agreed We appoint him accordingly. 

The President begs leave to inform the Board his objection to Mr. 
Rannie's being elected Mayor is his bad opinion of the Man (4). 

[b] Fort William 20th December, 1758. At a consultation present 
[the same]. 

The Members of the Mayors Court now attending to see the Person we 
should choose to serve as Mayor of this Corporation for the ensuing 
year take the usual oath, they presenting Wm. Fullerton Езаг., 
Mayor, Capt. David Rannie Alderman. 

Agreed we elect Capt. David Rannie Mayor of this Corporation for the 
following year agreeable to the Resolution of the last Council, to 
which office he was accordingly sworn in. 

Mr. Culling Smith was likewise sworn into the office of Sheriff of the 
town of Calcutta. 

(c) Fort William, 4th December, 1760. 

The Governor (the Hon'ble Henry Vansittart, Esqr.,) acquainted the 
Board that he had nominated Mr. Oliver Cromwell Webb Sheriff 
for the year ensuing in the rooms of Culling Smith Езаг. 

(d) Fort William 19th December, 1761. 

At a consultation present the Hon'ble Henry Vansittart, Esq., President, 
Peter Amyatt, Esq., Culling Smith Esq., Warren Hastings Esq. 
The Court of Aldermen appearing before Us. Mr. Hugh Baillie 
was sworn into the office of Mayor for the ensuing year and Mr. 
Henry Goodwin into that of Sheriff. 

(e) Fort William 20th December, 1762. 

Peter Amyatt Esq., in the Chair. 

The President acquainted the Board that he had nominated Mr. John 

Graham to be Sheriff for the year ensuing. The Oaths were therefore 
tendered him at the Board to qualify him for so doing. 





(4) David Rannie, according to Orme, was commodore of the second expedition against 
Tannah Fort. He was one of those who took refuge at Fulta after the capture of Calcutta: 
and appears to have been a "country captain " -or commander of coasting vessels. Orme 
obtained from him in 1756 a letter on the “ causes of the loss of Calcutta."—S. C. Hill. Тһе 
reason for Clive's *! bad opinion ' is not disclosed 
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(f) Fort William 4th December, 1766. 

At a consultation present Henry Verelst Esq., President, Brig.-Gen. 
Carnac, Hugh Watts, Claud Russell and Thomas Kelsall, Esq. 

The Mayor’s Court attend the Board and present two of the Members 
of their Board Mr. Robert Dobinson and Mr. Thomas Woodward 
of [sic]. Our election of one of them to be the Mayor of this Cor- 
peration for the ensuing year: when the latter was accordingly 
chosen: And on Tuesday the 2nd instant Mr. [John] Graham 
pursuant to a clause in the Charte: was nominated to be Sheriff, 
and both took the Oaths of Office and Allegiance. 

Thomas Culling Smith who was Sheriff in 1759 as well as in 1760 
arrived in Bengal in 1749 and seems to have been assistant Vuxey at the 
time of the siege. His house, as shown in Will's map, was at the southern 
end of what is now Council House Street, and the compound ran flush with 
the creek which then flowed along Hastings Street. He appears to have 
been away from Calcutta during the siege. In December 1758 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Select Committee in succession to Cooke: and 
resigned in January 1759. А Culling Smith, who may reasonably be iden- 
tified with him, was created a baronet in 1802 and died in 1812 at the 
age of eighty-one. He was the maternal grand-father of Mr. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, known from his imposing presence as ‘ Here Comes 
Everybody " Childers, who was Mr. Gladstone's colleague in several ad- 
ministrations. The third baronet took the name of Eardley, and the title 
became extinct on his death in 1875. Culling Smith's Christian name was 
derived from his mother Culling Horne who was sister and co-heir of John 
Horne, Governor of Bombay from 1734 to 1739. ОЁ Oliver Cromwell 
Webb (1761) no particulars have been obtained. He was probably related 
to the Russels and the Franklands, who were descended from the daughters 
of the Protector. 

Henry Goodwin (1762) was a writer of 1758, and was Second at 
Dacca in 1771. John Graham who thrice filled the office of Sheriff (1762, 
1764, and 1767) came out on the Calcutta Indiaman in 1759. He became 
Secretary to the Council, and was Resident at Midnapore in 1765, Chief at 
Patna in 1772, Superintendent of the Khalsa in 1772, and also President 
of the Board of Customs. Не was concerned in the trial of Nuncomar for 
conspiracy and died on June 20, 1776, at Port Mahon “ on his way to Lisbon 
for the recovery of his health ". 

William Majendie who served the office of Sheriff in 1765 and again in 
1766, was Secretary to the Council He was among the civil servants 
suspended by the Board in 1766 for having addressed a petition of protest 
to them against the appointment by Clive to Council of four senior merchants 
from Fort Saint George. “The most active in the affair were Mr. Tho. 
French, Mr. Geo. Vansittart, Mr. Majendie, the traders and Senior Writers." 
He was subsequently reinstated by the Court of Directors and was Second 
in Council at Patna when he died there in 1769 at the age of twenty-six. 

Simeon Droz (1768) was deputy secretary to the Council in September 
1767-and in the following November appears as Secretary. Не became 
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Fourth at Patna in 1772, having been appointed Secretary and Accountant 
to the Council of Revenue for Behar in February 1770. We find him. 
giving evidence in the Grand-Francis suit: and he figures in the following 
announcement in Hicky's Bengal Gazette in May 1780: '" we are informed 
that the following persons of figure and consequence are arrived at Beercool 
tor the benefit of their health and fish. . ... Simeon Droze, Esq., with his 
lady and son and heir." The " son and heir," Henry William Droz, who 
was baptized in Calcutta on February 15, 1778, followed his father in the 
Civil Service (writer 1794: commercial Resident at Cossimbazar, 1804) and 
died at Cossimbazar on November 18, 1824. 

Edward Baber (1769) was a lifelong friend and supporter of Warren 
Hastings: and a series of letters written to him by Hastings were printed in 
Notes and Queries during the year 1928 (5). Не went out іс Bengal аз a 
writer in 1763, and was Resident at Midnapore from 1720 to 1772, and 
Chief at Murshidabad and subsequently head of the provincial council from 
1774 to 1780. Although he returned to Europe in January 1780, as evi- 
denced in a letter of January 30, from Hastings to Macpharson, his two 
natural daughters who were left behind in Calcutta were not baptized until 
October 1785. We find him active in 1783 along with Major Scott Waring 
and Laurence Sulivan, in collecting evidence for the Company's case against 
Fox's India Bill—a service for which he was formally thanked by the Court 
of Proprietors. Не died at his London house in Park Street on April 19, 
1827, at the age of eighty-one. 

Lionel Darell (1770 and 1771) arrived in Bengal in 1768 with the 
rank of senior merchant, having married the daughter of Timothy Tullie, 
a Director, in 1766. Не returned to Europe about the year 1775 with a 
considerable fortune. From 1780 to 1803 he was a Director of the Com- 
pany, and a member of Parliament from 1780 to 1802. In 1795 he was 
created a baronet and on his death on October 20, 1803, was succeeded 
in the title by his son Harry Verelst Darell (1768-1828) who was in the 
Company's service in Bengal from 1790 to 1816. His funeral procession 
(says Dr. Holzman in his book on The Nabobs in England) attracted a crowd 
which lined the streets from Temple Bar to the India House. 

George Bright (1772 and 1773) came out as a writer in 1765. [n 1782 
he was “ under suspension:" but the nature of his offence and the result 
upon his fortunes have not been ascertained. 

On December 20, 1773, Samuel Montaigut-entered upon his duties as 
Mayor for the year 1774: and Charles Lloyd (a writer of 1763) and William 
Swainston were sworn in as Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff. These were the last 
appointments under the Charter of 1752. 


THE CHARTER OF 1774. 


The Charter of 1774, which established a Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William, involved of necessity the disappearance of the Court of 


(5) Vol. CLIV : Jan.-June 1928, See also Bengal: Past and. Piesent, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 5-7. 
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Mayor and Aldermen, with its civil jurisdiction, and abrogated in addition 
the criminal jurisdiction of the Governor and Council sitting as Commissioners 
of Oyer and Terminar. But the office. of Sheriff was retained. It was ex- 
pressly laid down in the Letters Patent that " the person who shall be the 
Sheriff of Fort William at the time af the publication of this Our Charter, 
in Manner hereinafter directed, shall be and continue the Sheriff until another 
shall be duty appointed and sworn into the said office." It was further 
ordered by the said Letters Patent “ bearing date the twenty-sixth day of 
March, in the fourteenth year of the reign of King George the Third:" 
that the appointment of the Sheriff, and the duties appertaining to his office, 
shall be regulated as follows:— 


And we do further, for Us, our Heirs and Successors, grant, direct and 
appoint that the said Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal shall, upon the first Tuesday of December, in every year, 
nominate three Persons, resident in the Town of Calcutta, or the 
Precincts thereof, to the Governor-General and Council, or the 
major part of them, who within three days after such Nomination, 
shall appoint one of the said three persons to serve the Office of 
Sheriff for the year ensuing, to be computed from the Twentieth 
day of December next after such appointment: which Sheriff shall, 
as soon as conveniently may be, and before he shall enter upon 
his said Office, take an Oath faithfully to execute his Office, and 
the Oath of Allegiance, before the Governor-General, or in his 
Absence, the Senior Member of the Council there present who 
are hereby respectively authorized to administer the same: and 
shall continue in such office, during the space of One Whole Year, 
to be computed from the said Twentieth day of December, and 
until another shall be duly appointed and sworn into the said 
Office; and in case such Sheriff shall die in his office, or depart 
from the Province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, then another 

. Person shall and may as soon as conveniently may be after the 
death or Departure of the Sheriff, be in like manner nominated, 
appointed and sworn in as aforesaid and shall continue in his Office 
for the Remainder of the year, or until another Sheriff shall be duly 
appointed and sworn into the said Office: And We do further 
‘direct order and appoint that the said Sheriff and his successors, 
shall by themselves or their sufficient Deputies, to be by them 
appointed and duly authorized under their respective Hands and 
Seals, and for whom he and they shall be responsible during his 
or their continuance in such Office, and he and they are hereby 
authorized to execute all the Writs, Summons, Rules, Orders, 
Warrants, Commands, and Process of the said Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, and make return of the 
same, together with the Execution thereof, to the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, and to receive and 
detain in Prison such persons as shall be committed to him for 
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that purpose by the said Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 

William in Bengal or by the Chief Justice and Justices respectively. 

And we further direct, ordain and appoint that whenever the said 

Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal shall direct 

or award any Process against the said Sheriff or award any Process 

in any Cause, Matter or Thing wherein the said Sheriff, on Account 

of his being related to the Parties or any of them or by Reason 

of any good Cause or Challenge which would be allowed against 

any Sheriff in that Part of Great Britain called England, cannot 

by Law execute the same, in every such case the said Supreme 

Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal shall name and 

appoint some other fit Person to execute and 1eturn the same; and 

the said Process shall be directed to the said Person so named for 

that Purpose: and the cause of such special proceeding shall be 
suggested and entered on the Records of the same. 

In pursuance of these provisions, Alexander Mackrabie, the brother-in- 

law and private Secretary of Philip Francis, was appointed on December 9, 

1774, to be the first Sheriff of Calcutta under the Charter: but not without 


a significant difference of opinion in Council. 


Public Department, dated 9th December 1774. 


The Board now proceeding upon the choice of one of the 3 persons 
returned to them on the 6th instant by the Supreme Court of 
Judicature to serve the office of Sheriff for the ensuing year. 

The Governor-General proposes that Mr. Swainston be appointed to 
that office. 

The General [Clavering] is for Mr. Mackrabie. 

Col. Monson the same. 

Mr. Barwell confirms the Governor's proposition. 

Mr. Francis gives his vote for Mr. Mackrabie. 

Mr. Mackrabie being elected Sheriff by a Majority of the Board. 

Agreed that notice be given to him to attend the Board to be sworn 
accordingly. 

Ordered that the Secretary attend the Supreme Court of Judicature with 


the following Resolutions, vis., At a Council held in Fort William 
the 9th December, 1774. 


Willm. Swainston Esq. 

Willm. Tryon, Esqr. 

And Alexander Mackrabie, Esq. 

Having been presented the 6th instant by the Supreme Court to this 


Board for the appointment of one of the said three persons to 
serve the office of Sheriff for the year following: 


Resolved that Alexander Mackrabie be appointed to the said office. 
Resolved that this notification be delivered to the Supreme Court of 
Judicature by the Secretary and that the Secretary be further 
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directed to apply to the Chief Justice for his advice in what manner 
and at what time this notification shall be made. 

No further papers regarding Mackrabie's appointment can be traced, 
and there is no record in the Sheriff's office of the execution of Nuncomar 
on August 5, 1775 (6). But we know that he was present, for he wrote 
an account which is reproduced in ex tenso in Dr. Busteed's Echoes from Old 
Calcutta. Ње fell ill exactly a year later (August 1776) and was sent to 
Sea: but rapidly grew worse and was landed at Ganjam, in the Northern 
Circars, where he lingered until November 29, 1776. The graveyard in 
which he was presumably buried is picturesquely situated near the ruined 
fort: but his tomb has disappeared. His affection for Francis was great 
and it was returned. * The loss of this clever, lively, unselfish and most 
attached dependant evidently affected Francis keenly," writes Merivale in 
his biography, '"" There is something very touching in Mackrabie's numer- 
ous letters to his chief during his absence, addressed to his ' dearest and 
best friend,’ wishing him once more all happiness and assuring him ' sick or 
well, I am yours with the truest affection. ' " He had just been appointed to 
a. Bengal writership at the time of his death. 

William Swainston, the candidate of the “ Minority " had acted (as 
we have seen) as Deputy Sheriff (о Charles Lloyd in the previous years 
(1773). He came out as а writer in 1772 and having been appointed 
assistant to the Resident at Midnapore in 1779, had the ill-fortune to incur 
the displeasure of the Supreme Court in connexion with the Kasijora case 
in the following year. Hickey writes (Vol. Ш, p. 147): : 

Sir Elijah Impey's rancour and violence extended to Mr. William 

Swainston, the Company's servant in charge of the district in which 
the native who was the subject of the dispute resided. It being 
his duty as a public officer, to carry into execution the orders of 
the Government, he naturally protected the native according to his 
instructions and would not allow the process of the Court to be 
executed upon him: for which he likewise was taken up on a writ 
of attachment and lodged in the same prison with Mr. Nailor, 
but being a man of stronger nerves than the attorney and the con- 
sequences of the confinement not operating upon his mind, he 
bore it with the utmost philosophy (7). 

Swainston was posted to Lucknow in 1782 and returned to his old 
station in 1788 as first assistant to the Collector of Midnapore and Jellasore. 
His name disappears from the East India Register in 1790. 

The election of Alexander Mackrabie as Sheriff for the year 1775 is 
the only contested election under the Charter of 1774 which can be traced. 


(8) The original “ jewel bond," for the forgery of which Nuncomar was convicted, and the 
indictment dated June 7, 1776, with an interlinear English translation, have, however been 
preserved: and were presented in 1911 by the Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court, 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, where they are on view in the Document Room 

(7) Thomas North Naylor, the Company's Attorney, was confined in the common jail from 
March 1 to 18, 1780, and fell seriously ill. His wife (Diana Bertie) died on March 6 during 
his imprisonment: and he himself died on August 16, less than six months after his release. 
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Samual Montaigut, the Mayor of 1773, served the office of Sheriff in 1776: 
and the following extracts relate to subsequent appointments: 

(a) Original Consultations, Public, 6th December 1776: No. 18. 

Mr. Pritchard (8) attend, deliver the follg. Message from the Supreme 
Court. 

Hon'ble Sir and Sirs,— . 

I am ordered by the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort’ William in 
Bengal to attend and acquaint You that the Court do nominate 
to You. 

Mr. Blastus Godly Wright, a Senior Merchant, Mr. Charles Goring, а 
Senior Merchant, Mr. Richard Johnson, a Factor, being each one 
of them qualified to serve the office of Sheriff, that you may 
appoint one of them to serve for the Year ensuing [Dated] Tues- 
day 2rd December, 1776. 

Resolved that Mr. Blastus Godly Wright be elected Sheriff. 

(2) Extract from the General Letter to the Court of Directors, dated 6th 

January, 1777. 

[Para.] 6. After the Departure of Mr. Blastus Godly Wright whom 
we had elected Sheriff for the Year, in the Shrewsbury, the Sup- 
reme Court proceeded to à new Nomination and returned to us 
Mr. William Wodsworth, Mr. Page Keble, and Mr. Richard John- 
son, we appointed the former to serve the office of Sheriff for the 
present Year. : 

(3) Fort William, the 29th December 1777. 

The following message being delivered from the Supreme Court of 
Judicature by the clerk of the Crown on the 30th December when 
the Board where (sic) met in the Revenue Department, is ordered 
to be recorded in this place. 

Hon'ble Sir and Sirs,— 

I am ordered by the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal to attend and acquaint You that the Court doth nominate 
to You Mr. David Kellican, Mr. John Fergusson, and Mr. John 
Richardson, being each of them qualified to serve the Office cí 
Sheriff, that You may appoint one of them to serve for the 
Remainder of the Year for which John Bristow was appointed, or 
until another Sheriff shall be duly appointed and sworn into his 
Office, the said John Bristow having departed the Province of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 

Resolved that Mr. Richardson be appointed Sheriff for the Remainder 
of the Year. 

All these Sheriffs between the years 1777 and 1781 are covenanted 
servants of the Company, with the exception of Richardson. The oddly 
named Blastus Godly Wright (1777), who proceeded to Europe imme- 
diately after his nomination, was a writer of 1763: two of his natural children, 


(8) James Pritchard had been appointed Sealer at the opening of the Supreme Court on 
October 14, 1774. 
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both sons, were baptized in Calcutta on June 10, 1770. William Wods- 
worth (1777), who was appointed in his place, died on August 28, 1791, 
at Balasore where he was Resident. John Bristow (1778),,who held office 
for a few days only, is best remembered as the husband of Miss Emma 
Wrangham whom he married at Chinsurah on May 27, 1782 and who figures 
in Hickey's Bengal Gazette as ‘‘ Turban Conquest the Chinsurah Belle." He 
was a constant attendant at the Levees of Francis, and it was through the 
votes of the majority in Council that: he was sent to Lucknow as Resident 
in 1774 on the recall of Nathaniel Middleton after the first Rohilla War. 
Hasting’s recalled him in December 1776, when the death of Monson had 
restored him to power. He then went to Europe and obtained orders for 
his reinstatement: and thereafter he was constantly being appointed and re- 
called until .the end of December 31, 1783, when he was finally removed 
from the office. He died in Calcutta on October 20, 1802, aged 52. John 
. Richardson (1778) who took his place as Sheriff, has been confused with 
the advocate of that name who assumed the title of baronet. He was a 
" free merchant," and received the Sylhet Chunam contract in November 
1772. William Hickey has much to say about him (Memoirs Vol. Il, pp. 
167, Seqq.). He had been a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and was a 
protégé of Hastings who appointed him commodore of a small squadron which 
was sent out to keep the Bay of Bengal clear of French privateers. There 
was much rivalry between captain Richardson of the Britannia and Captain 
Joseph Price of Resolution to whom a commodore's commission was also 
given. Hastings was obliged to reprimand them and tell them that "' if they 
like children were disposed to quarrel for their playthings, the toys should 
be taken from them." 

Sir John Hadley D'Oyly (1779) was the sixth baronet and an intimate 
friend of Hastings. He returned to England with a fortune and sat in the 
House of Commons as member for lpswich: but ran through his money 
and was obliged in 1804 to ask for reinstatement in the Company's Service. 
He obtained several lucrative posts at Calcutta and died there on Janu- 
ary 12, 1818. Alexander Van Rixtel (1780) died at Sadraspur, near Cal- 
cutta, in 1787: he was then a member of the Board of Trade. His brother 
Charles who was a Captain in the Bengal Infantry, died at Rajmahal in 
1795: they were the sons of a Dutch merchant (9). Herbert Harris (1781) 
became Mint-Master in Calcutta in 1782, and was Salt Agent at Chittagong 
from 1803 until his death in Calcutta on January 22, 1810, at the age of 
68. The inscription on his tomb in the North Park Street cemetery 
records that he was “ forty-five years in the Company's Civil Service in 
Bengal ": he had come out as a writer in 1765. 

On the first page of the Register of Persons taking the Oath of Allegi- 
ance upon assumption of office, which opens with the name of Warren 
Hastings, the signatures may be seen of Mackrabie and several of his im- 
mediate successors in the Office of Sheriff. 





(9) Information supplied by Major V. C. Hodson. 
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The page, of which a facsimile forms the frontispiece to the present 
article, is reproduced in the second volume of the “ Bengal and Agra District 
Gazetteer " for 184] (opposite page 437). It is headed: “ Oath of Allegi- 
ance:—1. А. B. do sincerely promise and swear that | will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to His Majesty. So help me Сод.” At the foot of the 
page are the words: “ Note. This Oath was taken according to а Resolu- 
tion of Warren Hastings. " The following is a list of the signatures 
in the order in which they are wiitten:— | 


Warren Hastings. Jno. Richardson 15% Jon. 1778. 
J. Clavering. Alexr. Van. Rixtel Dec. 13th 
79. 
Geo. Monson. John Mcpherson Ist October. 
| 1781. 
Richd. Barwell. Jeremiah Church. 
Р. Francis. D. Yonge. 
Eyre Coote (in margin). John Stables. 
Alex. Mackrabie Sheriff. Chas. Stuart. 
S. Montaigut Sheriff. Е Ro: Sloper. 
W. Atkinson Coroner. Cornwallis. 
W. Wodsworth Jany. the 3rd J. Shore. 
1777. 
Edw. Wheler. Alured Clerke. 


The signature of Sir John D'Oyly is missing. Jeremiah Church (1783) 
and Philip Yonge (1785), who are the last two Sheriffs to sign, and who 
were advocates of the Supreme Court, will be dealt with in the second ins- 
talment of these notes. Their names and that of Mr. Atkinson the Coroner 
figure in good Company. Two sign as Governor-General, three as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the remainder as Members of Council. 


EVAN COTTON. 
(To be continued.) 


Che Standards and Colours of the Old 
Bengal Army. 





N a previous note (1) I have dealt with the colours of a few of the regi- 

ments of the Old Bengal Army, which mutinied or were disbanded 
during the period 1857-61. It may be of interest to place on record some 
further information regarding the colours and standards of -a number of 
other regiments which no longer exist, many of which rendered most 
distinguished service in their day. 

I will first deal with regiments which disappeared from the Bengal 
Army Lists between 1857 and 186]. These may conveniently be divided 
into two classes, (a) the infantry of the Line and (b) other units. On 
1 January, 1857 there were 74 numbered Line regiments of the Bengal 
Native Infantry. Of these, the 19th B. N. I. was disbanded for mutiny on 
31 March, 1857; and of the remaining 73 regiments only 1] survived the 
post-Mutiny reorganization. These were:— 





Pre-Mutiny Title. Title in 1862. - Present Title. 
м а 
2156 B.N.I. 2 | 18: ВМА. .. | 4/ist Punjab Regt. 
81st B.N.I. 2nd B.N.I. ... 1/7th Rajput Regt. 
32nd B.N.I. | 3га B.N.I. ans 8rd Brahmans.* 
33rd B N.I. | 4th ВМ. .. | 2/7th Rajput Regt. 
42nd ВМА. оз Bh ВАЛ. -. | 5th Light Infantry.* 
48га B.N.I. T Gth B.N.I. * | 1/9th Jat Regt. 
47th B.N.I. x 7th ВМА. - | 8/7th Rajput Regt. 
598th B.N.I. ... 8th B.N.I. - | 4/7th Rajput Regt. 
63rd B.N.I iss 9th B.N.I. -. | 1/9th Gurkha Rifles. 
65th B N.I .. | 10th В.М. ++ | 8/8th Jat Regt. 
70th B.N.I. A | llth В.М. ... | B/7th Rajput Regt. 


"These two regiments were disbanded in 1921-22. 


PRE-MUTINY INFANTRY. 
Ist Bengal Native Infantry. 


This regiment, mutinied at Cawnpore on 6 June, 1857. Its colours 
were recaptured at Mangalwar on 2] September, 1857 by Captain Barrow's 
mounted volunteers; but their present whereabouts is not known. (Gimlette, 
A Postscript to the Records of the Indian Mutiny). 


(1) Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXVII; Part I. 
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10th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Mutinied at Fatehgarh оп 18 June, 1857, and joined the forces of the 
Nawab of Farakhabad. Their colours were transferred to the Nawab’s 
“ Tenth Regiment," which was composed of the 41: B. N. I. and other 
Sitapur mutineers. (Narrative of Events regarding the Mutiny in India 


(Official), Calcutta, 1881, 1. 142). 


15th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Mutinied at Nasirabad on 28 May, 1857. The colours were retaken 
by the 3rd Hodson's Horse in April, 1859, at Koel-ka-jangal іп Gonda 
district. (Gimlet, op. сй.). 


19th Bengal Native Infantry. ‘ 


This unit handed in its colours when it was disbanded on 31 March, 
1857. (Kaye and Malleson, History of the Indian Mutiny, 1896, 1,400). 


98th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Mutinied at Shahjehanpur on 31 Мау, 1857. The colours were found 
wrapped round the dead body of a mutineer subedar at the engagement of 
Mannahar (near Azamgarh), on 20 April, 1858. (б. О. C. C. 130 of 1858). 


30th. Bengal Native Infantry. 


Mutinied at Nasirabad on 28 May, 1857. The regimental colour was 
recaptured at Keoti in Bundelkhand on 4 March, 1859 by the 2nd Sikh 
Irregular Cavalry—now the Probyn's Horse—and is still in possession of 
that regiment (С. О. C. С. 535 of 1859). Tradition has it that the Royal 
colour of this battalion is—or was—in the possession of an aged Indian 
woman, who was determined to be buried in it. It would be interesting 
to know whether others have heard of this story, and if there is any truth 
in it. 

41st Bengal Native Infantry. 

New colours were presented to this regiment at Delhi in 1848 or 1849 
by Sir Charles Napier, Commander-in-Chief, the old colours being placed 
in the Church. Accounts of the siege and fall of Delhi make no mention, 
so far as can be ascertained, of the fate of the colours in that Church; and 
inquiries go to shew that at the present day there are no colours in any of 
the Delhi churches. (Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, by Major General 
J. Ruggles, London, 1906). 


52nd Bengal Native Infantry. 
Mutinied at Jubbulpore on 18 September, 1857. Its regimental colour 
was recaptured at Rampur Kassia on 3 November, 1858 by Lance Dafadar 


Wali Mohammed Khan, Ist Punjab Cavalry (now the P. A. V. O. Cavalry, 
Frontier Force.) (Services of the Bengal Native Атту, Cardew, Calcutta, 


(official), 1903). 
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Squadron standard of the premutiny 5 th Bengal Light Cavalry, about 2 square . 
Dark blue with yellow silk embroidery. 
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58rd Bengal Native Infantry. 


Mutinied at Cawnpore on 5 June, 1857. Its colours were recaptured 
near Gonda on 12 April, 1859 by the Ist Sikh Irregular Cavalry (now the 
Probyn's Horse), which regiment still possesses them. (С. О. С. C. 708 of 
1859). 

58th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Disarmed at Rawalpindi on 7 July, 1857, and disbanded in 1861. Its 


colours are now in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps Museum at Fort William, 
Calcutta. They are in good condition. 


64th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Deprived of its colours in March, 1844 for mutinous conduct: they 
were restored in the following year for good service on the Northern Sind 
Frontier. Disarmed at-.Abazai, Shakbadr, and Michni (near Peshawar) 
early in June, 1857. Its colours are now in the I. A. O. C. Museum at Fort 
William, and are in good condition. (Cardew, op. cit.: Trotter, Life of John 
Nicholson, 3rd Edn., London, 1898). 


OTHER PRE-MUTINY REGIMENTS. 
151 Bengal Europeans. 


Amongst the former titles of this regiment, which was known to the 
sepoys as Clark-ka-gora, were “* lst Bengal European Light Infantry " (Nov- 
ember, 1840) and “ Ist European Bengal Fusiliers’? (March, 1846). Its 
First Stand of colours is now in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster, but is not displayed owing to its fragile state. The Second Stand 
is sometimes stated to be in the Royal Hibernian Academy at Dublin, but 
this is not correct, and extensive inquiries in Dublin have led to no result. 
The Third Stand, which was carried at Ferozeshah and went out of use on 
25 February, 1862, was deposited in Winchester Cathedral on 18 July, 1871. 
A coloured illustration of these flags forms the frontispiece of Lieut.-Colonel 
P. В. Innes's History of the Bengal European Regiment, and is also reproduced 
as the frontispiece to the first volume of Captain S. McCance’s History of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers, (privately printed 1927). 

The regiment was transferred from the Company's to the Queen's 
service in 1861 as the “‘ 1018, Royal Bengal Fusiliers,” and in 1881 became 
the “ Ist Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers.” It was disbanded on 31 July, 1922, 
having previously given its colours into the keeping of H. M. the King at 
Windsor Castle. 


2nd Bengal Europeans, 


Raised in 1765: amalgamated with the Ist Europeans in 1803: again 
raised in 1824, and again amalgamated-in 1830. It was re-embodied in 
July, 1839, and in January, 1850 was entitled the ‘‘ 2nd Bengal European 
Fusiliers.” The First Stand of which record exists was ordered by General 


Order dated 12 November, 1829 to be lodged in the Agra Magazine, 
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apparently as a preliminary to the forthcoming amalgamation. When the 
regiment had been re-raised, the Second Stand was presented at Hazaribagh 
in October, 1839. Of this, the regimental colour now hangs in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall at Calcutta, having been deposited in 1927 by the Regi- 
mental Trustees of the Royal Munster Fusiliers. The Third Stand was 
presented at Agra on 5 March, 1850 by Mr. James Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces; and was carried until October, 1862 
when it was replaced by a stand of Crown colours. The regimental colour 
is also in the Victoria Memorial; which also possesses the colour presented 
to the regiment (then the “ 104th Bengal Fusiliers”) by General Sir Hugh 
Rose, Commander-in-Chief in India, in October, 1862. The unit after- 
wards became the 2nd Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers. 


6th Regiment Bengal Light Cavalry. 


This regiment, though it had shewn no outward signs of disloyalty 
was disarmed at Peshawar on 22 May, 1857. It was finally disbanded in 
1858, and its standards are now in the Г. A. О. С. Museum т Fort William. 

7th Regiment Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Mutinied (in part) at Lucknow on 31 May, 1857. Its standards were 
saved and lodged in the Residency. They are illustrated at page 306 of 
the Cavalry Journal, 1914. 


10th Infantry, Oudh Irregular Force. 


Mutinied at Sitapur on 3 June, 1857. Its colours—" large silk colours 
about two and a half yards square "—were recaptured by the 9th Royal 
Lancers near Fatehgarh on 2 January, 1858. The Royal colour was pre- 
sented to Sir Colin Campbell shortly afterwards. (With H. M. 9th Lancers 
in the Indian Mutiny, Anson, London, 1896). 


H. BULLOCK. 


Hengal Chiefs’ Struggle for Xnbepenbence 
in the Reign of Akbar and Jahangir. 


§6. AKBAR’S FIRST CLASH WITH THE CHIEFS: DEATH OF 
KHAN JAHAN. 


рачр fell on the 1 ith July 1576, in the battle of Rajmahal. Let us take 
note of the movements of the belligerents after the battle. 

It has already been seen how Katlu Khan and Srihari-Vikramaditya 
of Daud's party succeeded in settling themselves in Orissa and Jessore гез- 
pectively. Kalapahad had fled, wounded, and for some time to come we 
hear nothing of him. But there is no doubt that he did not submit to the 
Mughals. We shall meet with him адаш in the subsequent struggle for 
independence. 

We have seen how Gajapati, Zamindar of Patna-Hajipur had risen for 
Daud in the rear of the Mughal army at Rajmahal. He was in reality the 
Chief of-Bhojpur. Bhojpur is situated in the district of Shahabad, south of 
the Ganges and west of the Son river. The position of Bhojpur has been 
well-marked on Rennel's Bengal Atlas. The ruling family is called the 
family of Ujjayinia Chiefs and they claim the famous King Bhoja of Dhara 
as their progenitor. The Dumraon Raj is the present representative of the 
family: 

The revolt of Gajapati assumed very serious proportions. He occupied 
the whole of Shahabad District. Farhat Khan, the Zagirdar of Arah, 
together with his son Farhang Khan and an adherent Qarataq Khan fell in 
battle against Gajapati (A. М. Ш. P. 240). Peshru Khan, the envoy of 
Akbar, had fallen into Gajapati’s hands on his way to Khan Jahan's Camp at 
Rajmahal and been taken prisoner. For a long time he remained a captive 
and could only escape when things were going badly for Gajapati. When, 
at last, Gajapati crossed the Ganges and advanced to occupy Ghazipur, 
Akbar despatched Shahbaz Khan to stop his progress (June, 1576). Thus 
checked, Gajapati recrossed the Ganges and fell back, fighting all the way, 
on the Fort of Jagadishpur. Driven out from that place, he sought shelter 
in the region of Shergárh and Rhotas. The latter Fort was at this time 
being held by an Afghan on behalf of Junaid Karrani. After the fall of 
Junaid in the battle of Rajmahal and at the time of the commotion created 
by Gajapati, this Fort was surrendered to Shahbaz Khan. In the meantime 
Muzaffar Khan had returned to Bihar after the battle of Rajmahal and had 
advanced to capture the Fort of Rohtas. Не turned back at the news that 
the Fort had been surrendered to Shahbaz Khan. Akbarnama records 
nothing further about Gajapati and we are left in the dark as to his final fate. 

Akbarnama records that Todar Mal saw Akbar at Banswara (in Raj- 
putana) in December this year and presented him with 304 elephants and 
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other treasures out of the spoils of Bengal. Soon after, he was sent on 


military duties to Guzrat (А. М. Ш.Р. 277). 


In February, 1577, Shahbaz Khan returned from Bihar and saw the 
Emperor. The Commandership of the Fort of Rhotas was handed over 
to Muhibbali Khan according to Akbar's directions. Favoured with diverse 
honours, Shahbaz was sent to the Deccan War (А. М. Ш.Р. 280). 


Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of Bihar presented himself before the 
Emperor in August this year. Akbar received him with honours and lavished 
favours upon him. Тодаг Mal, in the meantime, returned victorious from 
the Guzrat campaign. Todar Mal and Shah Mansur were ordered by the 
Emperor to overhaul the revenue administration of the Empire under 
Muzaffar Khan’s supervision. The Subah of Bihar was left in the care of 

Sujait Khan and others. 


We have now disposed of the chief actors in the late Bihar campaign. 
Let us now follow the movements of Khan Jahan. 


By the lith of July, 1576, which saw the fall of Daud in the battle of 
Rajmahal, the rains must have set in, in earnest. The remaining months 
of the year, appear, therefore, to have been spent by Khan Jahan in taking 
rest at Tanda. No record is available as to how Khan Jahan employed the 
latter part of 1576 and the greater part of 1577 A. D. Towards the end 
of 1577, we hear of him again. Presumably, Khan Jahan must have spent 
the last half of 1576 and the greater part of 1577 in putting down disaffec- 
tion in Birbhum and Jharkhand and on either bank of the Ganges. 


In December 1577, the Afghans at Satgaon again created disturbance. 
The remnant of Daud's adherents and his family were putting up at Sat- 
gaon. Even when reduced to such straits, the Afghans could not become’ 
of one counsel, and never ceased quarrelling among themselves. The 
factions were led by Mati (real name Muhammad Khan Khashkhel) on 
the one side and Jamshed on the other. Mati had possessed himself of the 
choice treasures of Daud and was meditating defection and flight to the 
Mughal camp. Jamshed brought him to bay and defeated, Mati took to 
flight. On this, two Afghan partisans of Mati conspired and had Jamshed 
assassinated. Taking advantage of this civil war, Khan Jahan advanced 
upon Satgaon. Daud's mother Naulaka asked protection of Khan Jahan 
with her entire household and Khan Jahan graciously consented to take her 
under protection. It was arranged that Naulaka would go and take Khan 
Jahan’s protection, when the latter had moved on to Tanda. It is not clear: 
whether Khan Jahan succeeded in clearing the Satgaon region of the Afghans, 
why the surrender of Naulaka was deferred to a subsequent date and why 
the scene of surrender had to be shifted to Tanda! 

Towards the end of April or beginning of May, 1578, when Akbar 
was out ahunting on the banks of the Jhelum in the Panjab and was enjoy- 
ing a camp life, envoys from Bengal sent by Khan Jahan reached him to 
report that through the blessings of the saintly emperor, Bengal was happy 
in the enjoyment of undisturbed peace and the fire of disaffection had been 
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altogether extinguished. Akbarnama records that Malla Deva ог Мага- 
narayan, King of Cooch Bihar agaín submitted and sent envoys to the 
Emperor with presents. The presents from the Subadar of Bengal were 
first placed before the Emperor. These included 54 noted elephants. The 
presents from the King of Cooch Behar were then accepted. 

A brief history of Cooch Bihar will form the subject matter of a 
subsequent ghapter. ЈЕ will suffice to state here that during this period, 
Bengal had three independent kingdoms on its three sides, viz., Cooch Bihar 
on its north-east, Tippera on its east and Arrakan on its south-east. None 
of these countries was at this time politically weak or insignificant and the 
history of these three countries mix up inextricably with the history of 
Bengal of this period. What Abul Fazl calls “ submission " appears to be 
nothing but the attempts of a weaker neighbour to please the stronger 
neighbour by friendly presents. All coins of Naranarayan hitherto discovered 
are of 1477 Saka or 1555 A.D. (Plate. No. 1.) This year must be taken as the 
initial year of the reign of Naranarayan. Не reigned up to 1509 Saka or 
1587 A. D. as coins of his son Lakshminarayan appear in that year. 
Minting of coins, an infallible proof of independent sovereignty, is found to 
continue for some generations even after Lakshmi-Narayan. In the reign of 
Aurangzib, Mir Jumla, the Governor of Bengal had to undertake an expedi- 
tion on an extensive scale to conquer Cooch Bihar. So, the friendly presents 
sent by Naranarayan to Akbar, in 1578 А. О. (А. М. Ш.Р. 349) can in 
no way be construed as tokens of submission. 

Abul Fazl writes:—'' The King of Cooch Bihar again submitted." No- 
where in Akbarnama have | succeeded in finding when the first submission 
took place. Cooch Bihar is previously referred to after Daud's disastrous 
evacuation of Patna, when Kalapahad and some other partisans of Daud 
took shelter at Ghoraghat and the Qaqshals succeeded in driving them 
into Cooch Bihar. It was perhaps at this time that the King of Cooch 
Bihar was of some help to the Mughals in checkmating the Afghans and 
this action of the King of Cooch Bihar may have been taken as an act of 
** submission ", for the first time. 

- The reports sent by Khan Jahan in the beginning of 1578 А. D. had 
conveyed to the Emperor the very soothing news that Bengal, the notorious 
Bulghakkhana (house of strife) was at last in the enjoyment of tranquil 
peace. The end of 1578 showed that Khan Jahan was a new man in 
Bengal and had yet to learn reading the weather conditions of this country 
full of mists. Тһе eastern sky was again dark with war clouds and the 
Afghan Jagirdars of Eastern Bengal were preparing to renew their struggle 
with the Mughals under the leadership of the famous Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ali. 

RISE OF ISA KHAN. 

A wonderful personality of this period is this Isa Khan Masnad-i-Ali. 
The descendants of Isa Khan are still powerful Zamindars in the district 
of Mymensing. But they have hardly made any attempt worth mentioning 
to recover the history of their illustrious progenitor. The only attempt they 
made ended in the publication of a booklet in Bengali called Masnadali 
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Itihash compiled by Pandit Kalikumar Chakravarti and Munshi Raj Chandra 
Ghose. This poor attempt lacks in historical insight and is full of fables 
and fictions. This brochure was published in 1298 B.S.=1892 A.D. The 
other works dealing with the history of Isa Khan have been enumerated in- 
Sec. |. The tradition is universal that Isa Khan became master of 22 
Parganas. А list of these 22 Parganas will be found in the * History of 
Mymensing " by Babu Kedarnath Majumdar, as well as inethe District 
Gazetteer of Mymensing, Ed. 1917, P. 168. All the writers record that 
defeated in contest with Manasimha, Isa Khan accompanied him to Delhi 
and was granted a Sanad by Emperor Akbar for these 22 Parganas. The 
wonderful diplomatic talent of Isa Khan and his lifelong struggle for 
independence have thus been very imperfectly understood by these writers. 

The fact that Isa Khan never bowed down his head to Akbar has been, 
however, recognised by a few keen-sighted historians,—notably by Beveridge. 
Says he:—" (In Akbarnama, Vol. III) we ае told more than once of his 
making submission and sending presents. But he was never really subdued 
and his swamps and creeks enabled him to preserve his independence as 
effectually as the Aravalli Hills protected Rana Pratap of Udaipur.” 
J. A. S. B., 1904, Р. 61. 

In describing the Subah of Bangala, the Ain-i-Akbari says:—"' The tract 
of country on the east called Bhati is reckoned a part of this province. ЈЕ 
is ruled by [sa Afghan and the Khutba is read and the coin struck in the 
name of his present Majesty. .... Adjoining it is an extensive tract of 
country inhabited by the Tipperah tribes. The name of the ruler is Bijay 
Manik ” (1). Ain--Akbari, Il, Jarret. P. 117. v 
| This reference to Isa Khan presents him in the light of an almost in- 

dependent ruler and the mention of Bijaya Manikya, an undoubtedly in- 
dependent ruler, in the same breath and in the same language, is suggestive 
of the light in which Isa Khan was held by the author of the Ain-i-Akbari. 
But like his illustrious predecessor Sulaiman Karrani, Isa was a very cautious 
man. We have already seen how in 1575 A. D., after the death of Munim 
Khan, Isa Khan lost no time in driving off Shah Bardi, the admiral of the 
Mughal Nawara from eastern waters. The following observations of Akbar- 
nama may now be taken note of:— 

In the account of the troubles that occurred at the end of 1578, Akbar- 
nama observes:— . 

" [sa Khan, Zamindar of Вћан spent his time in dissimulation," А. М. 
Ш, Р. 376. Е 

There is a rather detailed notice of Isa Khan in describing Shahbaz's 
contest with Isa Khan in 1584 A.D. The following observations occur 
there:— 

(1) The Ain-i-Akbari, completed in the year 1598-97 (Trans. by Blochmann, Vol. I, Preface, 
P. XXI) contains much antiquated information. Bijaya Manikya died in 1571 A.D. and was 
succeeded by Ananta (1571-72) Udaya (1572-1576), Jaya (1576), Amara (1577-1586 A.D.) and 
Rajadhara (1686-1600) within the period during which the Ain-i-Akbari was completed. We will 


have occasion to refer to the use of similar antiquated information by Abul Fazl in dealing 
with the rulers of Bacla. 
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“ Isa acquired fame by his ripe judgment and deliberateness and made 
the 12 Zamindars of Bengal subject to himself. Out of foresight and cautious- 
ness, he refrained from waiting upon the rulers of Bengal, though he ren- 
dered service to them and sent them presents. From a distance, he made 
use of submissive language." A. N. III, P. 648. { 


This appears to be a very accurate and faithful description of Isa Khan 
and his policy. Like Sulaiman Karrani, Isa did not think it wise to assume 
complete а Варне but he was по whit a more dependent ruler than 
Sulaiman Karrani was. 


Ralph Fitch, the pioneer English traveller in India started for Bengal 
from Agra in the beginning of October, 1585. He reached Satgaon in 
February, 1586. In November, 1586 he was travelling in Eastern Bengal 
and he took ship for Burma from Sripur on the 28th November, 1586. 
(Ralph Fitch by Horton Ryley, London, 1899, Р. 99, 111, and 153.) During 
1585-86 Shahbaz Khan was very reluctantly rendering service in Bengal 
and half-heartedly fighting with the rebellious Chiefs with a disaster in the 
beginning and then with indifferent success. So, it would be interesting to 
learn what Fitch says about these fighting Chiefs of Eastern Bengal. Says 
Fitch :— 

“They be all hereabouts rebels against their King Zebaldim Echebar: 
For here are so many rivers and islands that they flee from one to another, 


whereby his horsemen cannot prevail against them.". .... 


" Sinnergan is a town six leagues (ie, 18 miles) from Serre- 
pore. . . . The chief King of all these countries is called Isacan, and he 
is chief of all other Kings. . . ." 


The position of Isa Khan as an independent ruler and as the overlord, 
can very well be estimated from all these references in Akbarnama and in 
Ralph Fitch's Accounts. Akbarnama contains detailed accounts of Mana- 
simba's struggles with Isa Khan,—defeated in which, tradition sends Isa Khan 
to Akbar to beg for the famous Запад for the 22 Parganas. But Akbarnama 
nowhere represents Isa Khan as altogether vanquished and it is needless to 
mention that there is nowhere а word about Isa Khan's journey to Delhi, 
though we can follow from its accounts all the movements of Isa Khan until 
the day of his death! On page 1140, Vol. Ш, the death of Isa Khan is 
recorded in the following words:—'' One of the occurrences was the death 
of Isa Khan. Не was a great landholder of Bengal. He had some share 
of prudence, but from somnolence of fortune, he did not come to Court." 
No statement can be more clear and it is inconceivable that Abul Fazl would 
needlessly conceal or forget to mention so important and, from the imperial 
point of view, so welcome a piece of information, as Isa Khan's submission 
апа: his journey to the Mughal capital. I cannot admire the historical insight 
of those writers who, in the face of these overwhelming evidences, have taken 
as true history the puerile tradition about the single combat of Mana- 
simha and Isa Khan, resulting in the latter's submission to Akbar and journey 
to Agra to receive the fabulous Farman for the 22 Parganas. 
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The fact seems to be that, Isa, by his own prowess and political 
sagacity became master of vast territories in Eastern Bengal represented by 
the famous 22 Parganas. The story of АКђагз запад for them and Isa 
Khan's journey to Agra to receive it, is an absolute fiction. As will be 
seen later, the sanads granted by Jahangir to Bhabananda, the progenitor 
of the Krishnanagar Raj are being still carefully preserved in the Krishna- 
nagar Raj family and these two original grants are always referred to in the 
subsequent sanads preserved in the family. Had Akbar’ issued any 
sanad to Isa Khan granting him the famous 22 Parganas, or even confirming 
him in their possession, it is simply inconceivable that this important docu- 
ment or its copy should not be preserved in the family or no reference to 
it should be found in the documents that the family still possesses. Half-a- 
century ago, Dr. Wise searched in vain for any document of importance in 
the family and the earliest document that he could find was dated during the 
rule of Shah Shuja (J. А. S. B., 1874, P. 214). The statement of Akbar- 
nama regarding Isa Khan that he died fighting to the end of his days and 
that he never went to Court is practically conclusive regarding this question. 
If further proof were necessary, the manner in which Islam Khan's advance 
into Eastern Bengal was opposed by the sons of Isa Khan and their confe- 
derates in 1610 A.D., and the manner in which every inch of the ground 
was contested by these stubborn lovers of freedom, should leave no doubt 
in the mind of a discerning student of history that Islam Khan had to 
contend with the free sons of a free father and not with vassals who held 
their Zamindari through a sanad from the Emperor. 

The evidence of coins may here be discussed. Їп the pre-Mughal 
period, Sonargaon, Fathabad, Nasratabad, Muazzamabad, etc., were famous 
mint-towns in East Bengal. In [613 A.D., in the ninth year of Jahangir's 
reign, when Eastern Bengal was really subdued by the Mughals, coins were not 
slow in appearing fiom the new capital Jahangirnagar (Dacca). Coin 
No. 674 of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, is а coin 
of the 12th year of Jahangir minted at Jahangirnagar. This is the earliest of 
the Jahangirnagar Coins of Jahangir. Coins of the years 9th—TIlth may 
also turn up in future. On the coins of Akbar issued in Eastern India pre- 
vious to the issue of Jahangir's coins from Jahangirnagar, the names of two 
mints are found. One of them is Patna. Coins of 983H=1575 A.D. from 
this mint are known. (Whitehead’s Catologue of the Coins of the Panjab 
Museum, Lahore, Vol. II, Nos. 139 and 266). This Patna series of Akbar’s 
Coins is found to extend to the last year of the reign of Akbar. (Brown’s 
Catalogue of Coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, Vol. II, No. 379). 

A second series of Coins with a different mint must also be ascribed 
to Eastern India. These coins are square in shape and their obverse is 
occupied by the declaration of the Muslim Faith. A couplet in Persian 
appears on the reverse, which can be translated as follows:— 

The Coin of Bangala became pleasing from this fact 

That its honour lay in being struck by Akbar Shah. 

(Brown, Vol. I, P. 18). 
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Two Coins of this series are to be found in the cabinet of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Wright's Catalogue, Nos. 315a, 315b, dated 1009 Н. 
and 1010H.) two in the Lahore Museum Cabinet (Whitehead, No. 259— 
260) and four in the Cabinet of the Lucknow Museum (Brown, Nos. 362-— 
365). Mr. Nelson-Wright could not read the mint-name correctly. In 
J. А. S. В., 1909, P. 319—320 Major Vost described this series. Не was 
the first to point out that these ' Bangala ' Coins of Akbar in the different 
Museums of India range in date from the 39th regnal year = 1002H to 1011H, 
i.e., from 1593 A. D. to 1602 A. D. Major Vost was inclined to take Bangala 
to be equivalent to Gaur. He quite forgot that Gaur was deserted and in 
ruins during this period and even admitting that the mint, all the same, was 
situated at Gaur, there appears to be no valid reason why the place should 
be designated by the general name of ' Bangala ' in preference to its names 
of Lakhnauti or Jannatabad famous on coins. 


In J. A. S. B., 1920, P. 199—212, Prof. Hodivala, a deep student of 
Mughal numismatics, wrote a learned article on the mint name of Bangala. 
He rightly holds that the mint-name of Вапраја, as found on the Coins of 
Akbar, does not signify any particular place (2). Їп those days, when the 
Mughals had only a precarious hold upon Bengal, any place which might be 
the headquarters of the Subadar for the time being, would be designated as 
Bangala, on the Coins. 


The appearance of these Coins of Bengal proper in 1593 would suggest 
that from 1575 up to this date, the state of Bengal was too disturbed to allow 
proper minting operations to begin. Ву 1593, minting operations began, 
but no particular place in Bengal could be fixed upon as a mint-town, 
and the Coins manufactured were designated with the general name of 
Bengal Coins. The couplet on the ' Bangala ' Coins also suggests that this 
series was the first in Bengal to be graced with Akbar's name (3). 


(2) “ Briefly, there would appear to be fairly good grounds for thinking that Вапраја was 
not the real or fixed name of any town or city, but an alternative or honorific designation by 
which the capital of the province at the time being was known. ... The Bangala of the 
Coins of the 39th and the following years of Akbar's reign, would, by a parity of reasoning, 
be Akbarnagar (i.e. Rajmahal) " J. A. S. B., 1920, P. 211. : 

" But it may be asked, if Akbarnagar is no other than Bangala, why have we coins of 
Akbarnagar and of Bangala also I can only reply that the mint-masters of Akbar's days 
appear to have seen nothing absurd or incongruous in the practice," Ibid. Para 3. 

It is difficult to feel satisfied with the explanation of the double mintage at Rajmahal under 
different names advanced by the learned professor. In 1592 when the Mughals were pursuing 
the flying Afghans near Jaleswar in Orissa, there is a record of gracing the face of Coins with 
the Emperor's name. (A. N. III, P. 940) The phraseology sounds strangely like the couplet 
on the ‘ Bangala ' Coins and this minting of Coins in camp probably points to the manner in 
which Coins designating a country as mint and not a particular town or city, originated. 

(8) As Manasimha also assumed the reins of Government in Bengal about this time, these 
Coins may easily be mistaken as the first fruits of Manasimha's subjugation of Bengal. To 
dispel this illusion, it is only necessary to remember that Manasimha was sent to Bengal by 
May, 1594 (A. N. III, P. 1001) and it was not before March 1595 that he could reach Тапда 
and take up the duties of his office seriously (A. N. III, P. 1023) This “ Bangala '' series was 
started long before these dates. 
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AN IDEA OF THE EXTENT OF ISA KHAN'S KINGDOM. 


Abul Fazal designates Isa Khan as the Ruler of Bhati. There is an 
incomprehensible description of Bhati in Akbarnama. In the Ain-i-Akbani, 
the extent of the Subah of Bangala from Chittagong to the Pass of Telia- 
ghari is given as 400 Kos; and from the northern mountains to the Sarkar 
of Madaran (approximately, the present Hooghly district) the country is 
suid to extend for 200 Kos. (Jarret. ЇЇ, Р. 116). The tract of Bhati in 
Akbarnama is even a greater area (A. N. Ш, Р. 646) where it is said 
to extend east-west for 400 Kos and north-south for 300 Kos. This fabulous 
country is also given fabulous boundaries! On the east is the sea and the 
country of the Habshis. On the west is the abode of the Khyans. On the 
South is Tanda. On the north is again the sea and the frontier of Tibet. 
Many writers have suggested that the description is a bungled one and errors 
have crept in through copyist’s mistakes. The passage from Ain-i-Akbari 
regarding this region of Bhati quoted above (Jarret. II, P. 117) shows that 
it lies on the eastern frontier of Bengal and beyond it lies the country of 
the Tipras. This makes the situation of Bhati clear, and we can com- 
prehend that the tract of country comprising of the eastern portions of Dacca 
and Mymensing and the western portions of Tippera and Sylhet is the region 
which has been designated by Abul Fazl as Bhati. 

Presumably, this refers to the initial state of the territories of Isa Khan. 
That Isa Khan ultimately made himself master of 22 Parganas, is universally 
known and remembered and the memory of the public in general is not likely 
to err very much in this respect. 1 have succeeded in finding several lists 
of these twenty-two Parganas in print, viz. (i) The list published by the late 
Babu Kedarnath Majumdar in his Bengali History of Mymensingh, P. 57 (ii) 
A list published in the District Gazetteer of Mymensingh, Ed. 1917, P. 168. 
(iii) А list contained in the ballad саПед—“ Dewan Isa Khan Masnadali "' 
published by Rai Dinesh Chandra Sen Bahadur, D. Litt., in his Mymensingh 
Ballads. Part II, P. 366. These three lists are printed below side by side 


for facility of comparison. 


1. History оу MyvMENSING. 2. Do. GAZETTEER. 3. Do. BALLAD, 





1. Alepshahi. Alapsingh. Alapsingh. 

2. Maminshahi. Mymensing. Mymensing. 
3. Hushenshahi. Hushenshahi. Hushenshahi. 
4. Barabaju. Ва'ађаји. 

5. Merauna. Kagmari. 

6. Herana. Atia. 

7. Kharana. 

8. Sher Ali. 

9. Bhawal Baju. Bhawal. Bhawal. 
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1. History oy MyMENSING. 2. Do. GAZETTEER. 3. Do. BALLAD. 
10. Daskahaniya Baju. | Sherpur. Sherpur. 
11. Siyar Jalkar. Khaliajuri. Khaliajuri. 
12. Singdhamain.- Singdha. Singdha. 
13. Sing Nasratujiyal. | Nasirujiyal. Nasirujjiyal. 
14. Darji Baju. Darji Baju. Darji Baju. 
15. Hazradi. Hazradi. Hazradi. 
16. Jafarshahi. Jafarshahi. Jayareshai. 
17. Baldakhal. Bardakhat and Barda- | Bardakhat, 
у khat Magra. Bardakhat Manara. 

1 8. Sonargaon. Sonargaon. Swarnagram. 
19. Maheswardi. Maheswardi. Maheswardi. 
20. Paitkara. Paitkara. Paitkara. 
21. Katraba. Katraba with Kurikhai. | Katraba. 

Kurikhai. 
22. Gangamandal. Gangamandal. Gangamandal. 

Joar Hoshenpur. Joar Hoshenpur. 


Joan Shahi. Joan Shahi. 





The third list has only 2] names, the obvious omission being Barabazu. 
The other discrepancies in the three lists can easily be accounted for. The 
names Merauna, Herana, Kharana and Sher Ali occur in the first list only. 
These, as Kedar Babu explains (Maymansingher Itihash, P. 60, Do. Vibarana, 
P. 88) are parts of the unwieldy pargana Barabaju, which has been cut into 
two by the Brahmaputra flowing into the Jamuna channel. A large part 
of this pargana lies at present on the western side of the river. The Par- 
ganas Atia, Kagmari appear instead in the second list. The third list 
obviously omits Borabaju and does not name any of its subordinate 
parganas. Pargana Pukhuria lies in this region and consists of * scattered 
villages in Jamalpur, Sherpur and Nalitabari, but most of it lies along 
the Jamuna in the northern Thanas of Tangail. It includes the northern 
part of the Madhupur Jungle." (Final Report, P. 84, Para 225). It 
is named as a separate Pargana by Todar Mal in Sarkar Bajuha and so 
. it was а pargana independent of Barabaju. No list mentions it as to 
' have originally belonged to Isa Khan but its geographical position between 
Jafar Shah (Jamalpur) and Sherpur on the north and Barabaju on the south 
makes the supposition almost improbable that it belonged to anybody else 
than Isa Khan. 

The Siyar Jalkar of the first list is equivalent to the parganas of Khalia- 
juri and Joanshahi of the second and third lists. 

Joar Hoshenpur is a small joar i.e. a small separate unit, in the big 
pargana of Hoshenshahi, which is mentioned in all the three lists. 
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Bardakhat Magra of the second list appears to be identical with Barda- 
khat Manara of the third list. I have searched in vain for locating the place. 

Kurikhai is a part of the pargana of Baradakhat. It is situated at the 
junction of the three parganas of Joanshahi, Baradakhat and Maheswardi. 

None of the lists mentions the pargana of Sarail, occupying the entire 
north-eastern wing of the Tippera district, as to have belonged to Isa Khan. 
Babu Kailash Chandra Singha in his Rajmala says that the pergana came 
into the hands of Dewan Majlis Ghazi, a descendant of Isa Khan, (Rajmala, 
P. 449). None of the genealogies of Isa Khan's family that are available 
at present mentions this Dewan \Majlis Ghazi. Kedar Babu in Ыз 
Maymansingher Vibarana P. 28, says that one Masjid Jalal (' Mahijjalal ' 
according to a writer in the Kayastha Patrika, Asharh, 1322 B.S. 
“© Gajdani Voamsa," P. 128) becme the master of Nasratujjial after the 
demise of Isa Khan and Khaliajuri fell to the share of a Majlis family. 
(Vivarana, Р. 32). Khaliajuri and Sarail are adjoining parganas. In giving 
an account of the Mughal general Khan Jahan’s first clash with Isa Khan, 
Akbarnama mentions in this very locality two zamindars, Majlis Pratap 
and Majlis Dilawar. It was their espousing the cause of Isa Khan that 
changed the tide of the war. These two Majlises are to be accommodated 
in the parganas of Khaliajuri, Joanshanhi and Sarail. On page 450 of Kailash 
Babu’s Rajmala, a genealogy of Majlis Ghazi of Sarail has been given. 
From this genealogy it will be found that Dewan Samdad Ali, who lost his 
Zamindari іп 1856 is 13th in descent from Majlis Ghazi. So Majlis Ghazi 
of Sarail has to be taken as a contemporary of Isa Khan (4). That Sarail 
originally belonged to Isa Khan can very effectively be proved from the 
metrical Rajmala. 

Let us now attempt to gather a closer knowledge of the vast terri- 
tories of Isa Khan. It is necessary to remember in this connection that, 
the parganas of the Tippera District are more or less compact areas. The 
parganas of Mymensing are also of similar nature but the ратрапаз of 
Dacca are very much scattered parganas. 

1. Alepshahi or Alapsingha. A big pargana, about 560 square miles - 
in area, now almost entirely in the possession of the well-known Acharyya- 
Chaudhuri family of Muktagachha. The Dacca-Bahadurabad Railway line 
is practically its eastern boundary and the pargana lies west of the section 
from station Dhalla to station Pearpur, passing Mymensing on the way,— 
comprising the present police stations of Muktagachha, Fulbaria and Trisal. 





— 


(4) “ About the time of Isa Khan, ЗагаЙ Pargana passed into the hands of the Dewan 
family, the first zamindar Majlis Ghazi being of Isa Khan's family." Final Report on the 
Survey and Settlement operations in the district of Tippera, 1915-1919, P. 76, Para 139. There 
is a mosque at Sarail, built by the wife of Nur Muhammad, grandson of Majlis Ghazi. The 
inscription reads as follows in translation: “п the reign of Badsha Aurangzib known as 
Alamgir, this mosque was built by the wife of Nur Muhammad, son of Majlis Shahabaz in 
the auspicious month of Ramzan in the year 1080 Н." Ibid, P. 77. Hijri 1080 began оп the 
Ist June, 1669 A.D. If the grandson of Majlis Ghazi was living in 1669, the grandfather may 
very well be taken as a successor of Isa Khan who began his activities by 1575 A.D. 

` 
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(Final Report, Appendix c. Pargana Map of the proposed Central 
District). 

2. Maminshahi (Mymensing). This pargana is even bigger than 
Alapsingha comprising 604 square miles of land. It lies on the eastern side 
of the Brahmaputra and extends eastwards for about 40 miles from the river 
bank up to the borders of Sylhet. Gauripur, Ramgopalpur, Killah Bokaina- 
gar, etc., arẹ famous places in this pargana. 

3. Hassenshahi. It is situated along the eastern Bank of the Brahma- 
putra, south of the pargana of Maminshahi. Area 325.43 square miles. A 
part of t, in which Hussenpur is the chief station, is known as Joar Hussen- 
pur. This Joar has an area of 136.36 square miles. So the two together 
are about 462 sq. m. in area. 

4. Barabaju, 5. Kagmari, 6. Atia. Originally known as Barabaju, 
the name appears to have lost its significance and importance with the 
growing importance of its component parts Atia and Kagmari. The present 
Tangail Sub-division, leaving the northern portion that belongs to the par- 
gana of Pukharia, is almost entirely formed of the three parganas of Atia, 
Kagmari, and Barabaju. Ана is a big pargana lying along the southern ` 
border of the Mymensing district and sometimes running into the Dacca 
district as well. In the Mymensing district, its area is 635 square miles 
while the area in the Dacca district measures 371 acres (Final Report, 
Dacca, Appendix XVI) or more than half a square mile. There is also 
a considerable area of Atia in the Pabna district. 

The area of Kagmari is 208 square miles, and Barabaju consists of 
208 villages on the Mymensing side with an area of about 122 square miles. 
The greater portion (9 annas) of Barabaju is in the Pabna district. Kag- 
mari and Barabaju are intermixed parganas, Barabaju being practi- 
cally enclosed in Kagmari. 

7. Pukharia. Situation already discussed. Area of this pargana is 
437.29 square miles. 

8. Bhawal Baju. Bhawal Baju proper belonged to the Ghazi zamin- 
dars from а period anterior to the rise of Isa Khan. The 
Bhawal under Isa Khan must be taken as Ran-Bhawal. This pargana is 
bounded on the east by the Brahmaputra, on the south by the Bhawal 
pargana of the Dacca district (the river Banar, known also as the Kaoraid 
river, runs between Bhawal and Ran-Bhawal), on the north by the pargana 
of Alapsing and on the west by the pargana of Atia. Area 318 square miles. 

9. Daskahania or Sherpur. The Brahmaputra river on the south and 
west, the Garo Hills on the north and pargana Susang on the east bound 
this pargana. Area 789 square miles. 

10. Joanshahi. It is a big pargana between the rivers Dhanu and 
Meghna, on the eastern border of the Mymensing district. Southwards, it 
extends to about 4 miles north of the well-known station Bhairab-bazar. 
Area more than 300 square miles. Astagram, Dhaki, Ипа etc., are well- 
known places in the ратрапа, 
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11. Khaliajuri. Area 130 square miles. The whole is a bil area 
and is situated north of Joanshahi, on both the sides of the Dhanu river. 
The pargana has Sylhet on its north and east, Joanshahi on its south and 
Nasirujjial on its west. 

12. Singdha. It is a scattered Tappa in the parganas of Maminshahi 
and Nasirujjial under the present police stations of Barhatta, Atpara and 
Kendua. When Srikrishna Chaudhuri, the well-known proggnitor of the 
Acharyya-Chaudhuri family of the Mymensing district, took possession of 
the pargana of Maminshahi, he had to fight many pitched battles with the 
Muslim zamindar of Singdha. 

13. Darji Baju. Singdha is taken to be a ѓарра of Darjibaju. On the 
" Pargana Map of the proposed Eastern District" published in the Final 
Survey Report on Mymensingh, a series of mahals running north from the 
sub-divisional town of Kishorganj are marked as belonging to Darji Baju. 

14. Nasirujjial. The present Thana of Kendua approximately re- 
presents the ancient pargana of Nasirujjial. Area 194 sq. miles. 

15. Hazradi. Area 322 square miles. It begins about 7 miles north 
of the sub-divisional town of Kishorganj and- proceeds south to the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

16. Jafarshahi. It consists of the entire Jamalpur sub-division, south 
of the Brahmaputra. It is included in Sarkar Ghoraghat in Todar Mal's rent- 
roll. Area 253 square miles. А 

17. Bardakhat. It is a well-known and spacious pargana, lying in 
the Tippera district and a northern wing of this pargana enters the Mymen- 
sing district also. Kaurikhai is a large Tappa subordinate to it. This Tappa 
starts from the confluence of the Meghna and the Brahmaputra at Bhairab- 
bazar and runs north and west by the river bank and strikes Hazradi. 
Bhairabbazar is included in Kurikhai. The pargane of Bardakhat extends for 
about 36 miles in the Tippera district, south of Bhairabbazar, along the 
eastern bank of the Meghna and is about 12 miles broad. On the north- 
east of this pargana lies chakla Roshenabad, the zamindary of the Maharaja 
of Tippera and farther north, again, is the extensive pargana of Sarail. 

18. багай, This pargana is also called Satara-khandal, though the 
latter name-is at present more often given to a portion of the main pargana 
around the sub-divisional town of Brahmanbaria. Sarail is situated practi- 
cally between the rivers Meghna and Titas and is about 26 miles long and 
13 miles broad. 

19. Patikara. The pargana perpetuates the memory of the ancient 
kingdom and town of Pattikera. There is a low range of hills about five 
miles west of the town of Comilla. The northern portion is known as the 
Maynamati Hills, and the southern portion Lalmai Hills, and the whole 
range is about 12 miles long, north and south. Patikara lies to the west 
of the northern portion of this.range and is about 12 miles broad. 

20. Gangamondal. Immediately north of Patikara and east of the 
southern portion of Baradakhat. 
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21. Sonargaon. A well-known pargana of the Dacca district, lying 
between the Meghna and the Lakhya rivers. On the east, west and south, 
the pargana has clean river boundaries, but it is not easy to define where 
its ends in the north and Maheswardi begins. A line drawn eastwards from 
Dewra on the Lakshya to meet the Meghna would be the approximate 
boundary between Sonargaon and Maheswardi. The total area recorded is 
15,259 acreseor about 24 square miles. Tappe Katraba is a big ѓарра under 
this ра’рапа. It lies mainly between the rivers Lakhya and the old bed of 
the Brahmaputra and is about 3 miles broad and 14 miles long. On the 
western side of the Lakshya, this tappa includes the northern portion of the 
present town- of Narayanganj—including the old fort of Khizirpur. This 
portion is in the pargana of Nasratshahi. The total area of Katraba is 
recorded as 26,63] acres or about 42 square miles. So it is about double 
the size of the main pargana. 

22. Maheswardi. This is also situated between the rivers Meghna 
and Lakshya and it touches Bhairabbazar at its north-eastern corner. The 
portion of the present Tangi-Bhairabbazar Railway lying between the 
stations Ghorasal and Bhairabbazar would be its approximate northern 
boundary, but the pargana extends northwards to a considerable distance 
beyond this line. The course of the old Brahmaputra between Lakhpur 
and Brahmaputra, which has been wrongly designated as the old bed of 
the Lakshya river on the survey maps (5) would be a more natural northern 
boundary for Maheswardi. But I find from the Main Circuit Map of 
1859—60 that a considerable area of land south of this river course is 
included in the Pargana of Bhowal. The area of Maheswardi is recorded 
аз 63,437 acres while 8,642 acres have been classed. аз tappa Maheswardi 
(Final Report. App. XVI). The entire area, therefore, is about 112 square 
miles. 

Isa-Khan certainly did not begin his carcer as the master of these vast 
territories, which must have been acquired only gradually. When Abul 
Fazl, calls Isa Khan ‘Ruler of Bhati, he does not signify by the term 
• Bhati ' all the vast possessions of Isa Khan, as they stood at the height, 
of his power and glory. The Parganas Sarail, Baradakhat, Joanshahi, and 
Khaliajuri, which saw the rise of Isa Khan have, in all probability, been 
called Bhati by the author of Akbarnama. The accompanying map will 
give a clear idea of the extent of the Kingdom of Isa Khan. 


ISA КНАМ5 FAMILY. 


Those whom nature endows with qualities above the common run and 
on whom fortune smiles, find themselves taken up as heroes of popular 


(5) In 1916, when the settlement operations were going on in the Dacca District, I had 
occasion to point out this mistake to the Settlement Officer, Mr. Ascoll. But he could not be 
persuaded to correct this mistake. Mr. F. A. Sachse, compiler of the District Gazetteer of 
Mymensing has also noticed this mistake:—'' The dried up bed between Aralia and Lakhpur 
(Sic. Lakhipur) is wrongly called the Lakshya in the Revenue Maps. This river (i.e., Lakshya) 
branches off from the Brahmaputra at Lakhpur." Mymensing Gazetteer, 1917, P. 7. 
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legends in our country even during their lifetime. The greatest obstacle 
in the way of. Akbar's aggressive imperialism in Eastern India, a stubborn 
fighter for independence to the last of his day, it is no wonder that Isa 
Khan's career would exert a powerful influence on popular fancy and tales 
and fables would circulate in the country with Isa Khan as their hero. The 
village poets took up the theme and composed rustic ballads which, set 
to music, lighted up the evening hours of the stalwart farmess of Eastern 
Bengal after their all-day-long hard work in the field under a scorching sun. 
Many such romantic poems ол [за Khan’s wars and love are still current in 
Eastern Bengal. In the “ Pratibha " the Journal of the Dacca Sahitya Pari- 
sat, Vol. УП, Aswin, and Karttik, 1324 B.S.P. 252—59, Babu Sudhansu- 
sekhar Mukhopadhyaya gave extracts from such a poem collected by him ' 
at Sonakanda, opposite Narayanganj. Rai Bahadur Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen 
in Part II, Vol. II of his Mymensing Ballads has published an entire ballad 
of this nature, entitled ‘“ Dewan Isa Khan Masnadali.”” None of these 
ballads is very old, and Isa Khan represented in them is the Isa Khan of 
Legends, not of History. Writing and reading of History is one of the 
outstanding features of Muslim culture; but unfortunately, this very im- 
portant feature appears to have been shaken off by Muslim Culture after 
its entry into Bengal. Powerful independent Sultans arose in Bengal, wha 
were worthy rivals of the emperors of Delhi, and ruled over Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa but no Bengalee Historian came forward to record faithfully 
the events of their reign! For the history of the glorious life-long struggle 
of Isa Khan for independence, we have to fall back on the accounts of 
Abul Fazl, Akbar’s Court Historian, by no means very favourably disposed 
towards these eastern ‘ Rebels.’ Bengali writers composed poems on Isa 
Khan's achievements and recited them to tune to delight the masses. But 
they left no contemporary record of Isa Khan’s doings to satisfy seekers 
after truth. 


Akbarnama, again, is our principal authority for a correct account of 
the family of Isa Khan. Says Abul Fazl:—"' The father of this chief (bumi) 
belonged to the Bais (6) tribe of Rajputs. In that fluviatile region (i.e., 
Bhati) he continually displayed presumption and refractoriness. In the 





(6) These Bais Rajputs are said to belong to Baiswara in Oudh. “ The name is given 
to several tracts of country in various parts of the United Provinces. . . . The most important 
of these include а number of Parganas (traditionally twenty-two, in the Eastern half of the 
Unao district, the western half of the Rai Bareli district and the extreme south of the Lucknow 
district, with a total area of about 2,000 square miles. The Bais Rajputs first became of 
importance here in the 18th Century. .. . are supposed to have come from Mungi Patan in 
the Deccan. . . . the tract has given its name to an eastern dialect of Hindi. ... Its in- 
habitants still bear a reputation for bravery." Imperial Gazetteer, under the word, Baiswara, 
1908, P. 218 Mr Crooke in his '* North-Weestern Provinces of India " says (P. 86) that the 
Bais Rajputs came from Rajputana There is undoubtedly a Baiswara in Rajputana, but it 
is spelt Banswara in Ain-i-Akbari and Akbarnama. In the former it is included in the Sarkar 
of Sirohi (II, P. 276) and said to have been ruled by an independent chief of the family of the 
Rana of Mewar, (II, P. 251) In December, 1576, Akbar camped for some time in Banswara, 
(A. N. III, P. 277). 


` 
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time of Salim Khan, Taj Khan and Dariya Khan went to that country with 
large forces and after many contests he surrendered. In a short while, he 
again rebelled. They managed by a trick to get hold of him and sent him 
to the abode of annihilation and sold his two sons Isa and Ismail to 
merchants. When the cup of Salim Khan's life was full, and Taj; Khan 
became predominant in Bengal, Qutbuddin, the paternal uncle of Isa 
obtained glory by good service and by making diligent search, brought back 
both brothers from Turan. Isa acquired fame by his ripe judgment and 
deliberateness and made the twelve Zamindars of Bengal subject to himself. 
Out of foresight and cautiousness, he refrained from waiting upon the rulers 
of Bengal, though he rendered service to them and sent them presents. 
From a distance, he made use of submissive language." А.М: Ш, 647. 
This account does not tell us the name of Isa Khan's father. His 
descendants of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari, as-well-as universal tradition 
throughout the country remember the name as Kalidas Gajdani (7). When 
Dr. Wise caused inquiries to be made in the Jangalbari family for collecting 
materials for his account of Isa Khan, he was told that Kalidas married a 
daughter of Sultan Hussein Shah and thus became a Mussalman. In the 
Masnadali Itihash subsequently compiled under the patronage of the Jangal- 
bari Zamindars, the Sultan whose daughter Kalidas married has been named 
as Jala Shah. In the ballad also, printed by Dr. Sen, the Sultan's name is 
given as Jalaluddin. If there is any truth in the story of Kalidas's becoming 
Mussalman by marrying the daughter of the reigning Sultan of Bengal, the 
following chronology will enable us to pick out who this Sultan may be. 
It is necessary to bear in mind in this connection that Akbarnama places the 
two rebellions and the death of Isa Khan's father in the reign of Islam Shah. 
1493 A.D. Hussein Shah comes to the throne. 
‘1518 A.D. Ніз son Nasrat Shah comes to the throne. 





ø (7) Tradition also says that Kalidas has a brother called Ramdas Gajdani. Some Kayastha 
families of eastern Mymensing claim Ramdas as their forefather. Babu Jaychandra Mahala- 
nabis, the well-known compiler of some drawing books, is one of such claimants. Portions 
of his letter on the subject is quoted in translation below :— 

* І am communicating to you what I have heard from my father and grand-father. 

‘t Ramdas Gajdani and Kalidas Gajdani are two brothers. The elder Ramdas was a high 
officer (Dewan) of the Badshaha. He used to give away [golden effigies of] elephants in 
daily worship and thus acquired the name of -Gajdani (i.e., the giver of elephants). After 
some time, they incurred the displeasure of the Badshaha and had to fly from the country with 
their family. They migrated to Haripur in the Birbhum district with thelr family preceptor, but 
as Наприг did not prove an asylum safe enough, they settled the preceptor there and themselves 
moved on to Kettaba in the Pargana of Maheswardi in the Dacca district. (I cannot find the 
name in the Village Directory of the Dacca District. Villages with nearest sounding names 
are ‘ Katabar,’ about two miles north-east from Ghorasal on the Tangi-Bhairab-bazar Railway ; 
and ‘ Kesraba ' about 4 miles north-east of the well-known village of Murapara on the Lakshya. 
On the east of Kesraba is Duptara, another well-known village, ЇЧ. К. B.) But even this 
place did not give complete safety. Both the brothers Kalidas and Ramdas looked alike and 
were very good lóoking persons. Warrants were issued for the arrest of Ramdas and when 
Ramdas's place of refuge was discovered after some search, Kalidas was mistaken for 
Ramdas and arrested and taken to Delhi. Thereupon, Ramdas left Kettaba and fixed his 
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1532 A.D. Nasrat’s son Alauddin Firoz Shah came to the throne. 

1532 A.D. Nasrat’s brother Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah comes to the 
throne. There are evidences to show that Mahmud Shah 
came to the throne, some years earlier in 933H=1526 A.D. 
and shared the kingdom with his brother Nasrat before 
attaining full sovereignity in 1532. 

1537 A.D. Sher Khan's invasion of Bengal and siege of Сащ, 

1538 A.D. Defeat and flight of Mahmud Shah who takes shelter with 
Humayun and dies. 

1540 A.D. Sher Shah Emperor of India. 

1545 A.D. Islam Shah Emperor of India. Sulaiman Karrani sent to 
govern Bibar and Muhammad Khan Sur to govern Bengal. 

1552 A.D. Death of Islam Shah. Muhammad Adil usurps the throne. 

1552 A.D. Mubammad Khan Sur in Bengal declares independence under 
the title of Muhammad Shah Ghazi. 

1555 A.D. Battle with Adil, defeat and death. Taj Khan Karrani, an 
Оттаћ of Adil's Court and brother of Sulaiman Karrani, flies 
from the Court of Adil. 

1554 A.D. Bahadur succeeds Muhammad Shah Ghazi and fights Adil with 
the help of the Karranis. Defeat and death of Adil. 

1560 A.D. Death of Bahadur Shah. His brother Jalal Shah succeeds. 

1563 A.D. Death of Jalal Shah. Sulaiman Karrani supreme in Bengal and 
Bihar. 

1563-64 A.D. Taj Khan governs Bengal as his brother's representative. 
Death of Taj Khan. Sulaiman unites Bengal and Bihar 
under one rule and removes the capital from Bihar to Bengal. 





abode at Khagaria in pargana Nasiruyjial of district Mymensing. I am 16th in descent from 
Ramdas. It is said that Kalidas accepted Islam at Delhi and remained there, after having 
married the daughter of the Badshaha.... His son 1s Isa Khan. Isa Khan conquered 
Bengal and fixed his abode at Jangalbari, in the Kishorgany Sub-Division of the Mymensing 
district. 

z “ When Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dutta was the Magistrate of Mymensing, he expressed his 
regret that there was no written history of a hero like Isa Khan and he asked [his descendants] 
to write a history of Isa Khan. On this the history of Isa Khan was written without mention- 
ing Ramdas and with the names of only the descendants of Kalidas. Before this, the 
Dewansahibs of Jangalbari unhesitatingly admitted the common source of their family and 
ours and this fact was also known to all old people.” Sd./ Jaychandra Mahalanabis. 

Akbarnama also says that Isa Khan’s father (Kalidas) rebelled and created troubles in the 
fluviatile regions of Вћан Nasirujjial is immediately to the west of Khaliajurl. 

It is said that, on his conversion, Kalidas became known as Sulaiman Khan. Akbarnama 
speaks of Kutabuddin, another brother of Isa Khan's father, who was instrumental in rescuing 
Isa and Ismail. So, it would appear that they were three brothers, two of whom accepted Islam. 

In an article, Gajdam Bansa by Babu Ramkrishnadas Mahalanabis, published in the 
Kayastha Patrika for Ashadha, 1822 B.S., the writer tries to make out the identity of the 
famous Kalapahad and Kalidas, which is clearly impossible. This article speaks of Kalidas 
as the elder brother. The village of Khaguria and the adjacent village of Kaitail, which is the 
seat of the family of the famous Purnananda, the Guns of the Gajdanis, are about 6 miles 
north-east of Р. S. Kendua. 
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Oct. 1572 A.D. Death of Sulaiman Karrani (A.N. Ш, Р. 6 f.n.). 

End of 1575 A.D. Isa Khan is powerful enough to attack the: Mughal 
Nawara in Bengal, on which the Mughal admiral considers 
it discreet to retire from East Bengal. 


The chronology compiled above will show that Islam Shah ruled from 
1545 A.D. to 1552 A.D. and Kalidas's two revolts and death and the 
sale of Isa Khan and his brother as slaves have to be placed within these 
seven years. The reign of Ghiyasuddin Jalal Shah came several years after 
these events and thus the possibility of Kalidas’s marrying Jalal Shah's 
daughter does not arise. 

What led Kalidas to rebel again and again in the reign of Islam Shah? 
From his repeated rebellions, it appears as if he had particular animosity 
against the reigning family. Sher Shah became master of Bengal after ousting 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, the last of the Husseini Sultans. This took place in 
1538 A.D. Rebellion or insubordination was inopportune during the vigor- 
ous rule of Sher Shah up to 1545 A.D. Kalidas's rebellion came in the 
next and comparatively weaker reign of Islam Shah. The rebellion of 
Kalidas looks like an attempt to re-establish the lost political power of the 
Husseini dynasty ousted by Sher Shah. Jalal Shah whose daughter Kalidas 
is represented in the ballads to have married had Ghiyasuddin as his first 
name. Mahmud Shah also had Ghiyasuddin as his first name. We 
have seen above that Jalal Shah cannot be thought of as the Sultan 
whose daughter Kalidas may have married. The only Ghiyasuddin before 
Islam Shah who had a reign long enough and who came only a few years 
before Islam Shah is Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah and possibly he was 
the father-in-law of Kalidas. With the massacre of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud 
Shah's sons by the son of Sher Shah after the capture of Gaur, Kalidas, as 
the husband of a daughter of Mahmud Shah, possibly considered” himself 
de jure successor to the Kingdom of Mahmud Shah and as such entitled to 
rebel against the usurping family. 

After the death of Sultan Hussein Shah, his son Nasrat became the 
King of Bengal. His coins testify to the fact that he reigned up to 1532 A.D. 
After his death his infant son Firoz Shah succeeded and reigned for a few 
months, ousting whom, Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, another son of Hussein 
Shah became the King of Bengal. But it is very curious to note that coins 
of Mahmud Shah begin to appear from 1526 A.D., six years before the end 
of the reign of Nasrat Shah. These coins of Mahmud Shah have been 
found in large numbers, particularly from Eastern Bengal. This last chapter 
of the rule of the Husseini Kings of Bengal is still enveloped in darkness 
and will have to be written afresh. The evidence of coins would suggest 
that in the latter years of Nasrat Shah’s reign, Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah 
succeeded in establishing himself as a rival King in the eastern districts of 
Bengal and the hitherto inexplicable expression ''Badarshahi " (Plate. 
No. 5) on the coins of Mahmud Shah also favours this supposition, though 
I must reserve a full explanation of this mysterious nomenclature for a sub- 
sequent contribution. In the light of these suggestions and explanations, the 
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rebellion of Kalidas would appear in the light of the rightful heir of Mahmud 
Shah attempting to re-establish the fallen fortunes of the family. 

There are materials to show that the rebellion of Kalidas does not stand 
alone,—that two more attempts were made even during the rule of a 
Zabardust emperor like Sher Shah. Sher Shah left Khizir Khan as 
his representative to govern Bengal and himself proceeded to north-western 
India to carry on his wars. Khizir Khan, in the meantime married a 
daughter of Mahmud Shah, the late Sultan of Bengal and began to give in- 
dependent airs. It has been narrated in a previous chapter how the news 
of the disaffection of Khizir Khan reached Sher Shah when he was fighting 
the Gukkars on the north-western extremity of India, and how he hurried on 
to Bengal and put down the disaffection with а stern hand before Khizir 
Khan could make any effective move. This event happened in 1541 A.D. 

But that the rebels did not lose heart, with the imprisonment of Khizir 
Khan will appear from two curious coins found in the company of genuine 
coins of this period. One of the coins was found at Jasodal under the 
Kishorganj Sub-division of Mymensing district in a find of large number of 
coins of this period. This coin has been described and illustrated as No. 239 
in Vol. II, of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, P. 182. 
(See also J. А. S. B. 1910, P. 150). The other coin, exactly like the first 
one, was found in the village of Sonakhira in Sylhet. This coin has been 
described (but not illustrated) as No. 24, on page 160 of the second 
volume of the Catalogue of Coins in the Shillong Coin Cabinet. The ins- 
cription on the latter clearly reads:—"' Barbak-ud-dunia-uddin Abul Musaffar 
Barbak Shah ibn Humayun Shah Khalid-ullah Mulkh О Sultanat,” i.e., ' Barbak- 
uddiniyauddin Abul Muzaffar Barbak Shah, son of Humayun Shah; may 
God protect his Kingdom and Rule. The date is clearly 949 Н. ог 
1542 A.D. (Plate, No. 2). On the first coin 94—of the date are 
clear, but the last figure has been cut off. These two coins do not 
appear to be of the same die, and when at least two coins of this 
variety have reached us in the company of genuine coins, many more 
must have been minted and circulated in the country. These two coins 
are mute but eloquent witnesses of the fact that directly after Khizir 
Khan's disaffection had been nipped in the bud by the vigour of Sher 
Shah, the rebels had the boldness to retire to the fluviatile regions of 
eastern Mymensing and Sylhet, to set up a puppet prince as the son of 
Humayun who had fled from India and even to mint coins in his name! 
The rebellion of Kalidas exactly in the same region some years later shows 
that this difficult region was the stronghold of the disaffected Afghans and 
adherants of the ousted Husseini dynasty and probably Kalidas, like Khizir 
Khan, was only attempting to justify his alliance with Mahmud Shah's 
daughter by asserting his claim to the Kingdom of his father-in-law. 

Akbarnama places the rebellion of Kalidas in the reign of Islam Shah. 
Islam Shah came to the throne of India in 1545 A.D. Не appointed Sulai- 
man Karrani to the Governorship of Bihar and Muhammad Khan Sur to 
that of Bengal. The rebellion of Kalidas is likely to have come soon after 
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the removal of the vigorous hands of Sher Shah and may thus be placed 
in 1546 or 1547 A.D. The fall of Kalidas and the sale of his sons Ismail 
and Isa as slaves may be dated in 1548 A.D. These boys are likely to have 
been not more than 10 or 12 years of age at the time when these reverses 
of fortune overtook them (8). Taj Khan Karrani ruled over Bengal during 
1563-64. Isa Khan’s uncle Kutabuddin recovered his two nephews during 
this period and Isa Khan was at this time a grown up young man of 27 or 28. 
Isa Khan wes undoubtedly a man of uncommon genius. Taking his stand 
on and using as his base his ancestral properties, he rapidly rose to power 
and fame and by 1575 A.D., only 11 years after his recovery from Turan, 
he was powerful enough to engage the Imperial Nawara on equal terms and 
to be regarded as one of the ' Bhuiyans of Bengal.’ 

Rai Bahadur Dr. D. C. Sen, in the preface to his " Mymensing Ballads ” 
was the first to draw our attention to the valuable information regarding 
the early career of Isa Khan contained in the Rajmala, the chronicle of 
Tippera, and has thus earned the gratitude of all students of Bengal History. 
As the history of Tippera of this period is intimately connected with the 
contemporary history of Bengal, we compile below a brief outline of the 
history of Tippera of this period. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF TIPPERA. 


We shall begin with Bijaya Manikya, the King mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. He ascended the throne in 1462 Saka i.e., 1540 A.D. (9). 


(B) According to this calculation, Isa Khan was born in or about the year 1586 A.D, in 
the latter part of the reign of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah If Kalidas had really married one 
of the daughters of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, the birth of Isa Khan about 1536 A.D. in the 
latter part of his reign is very possible. He was, according to this ascription, 64 years of 
age at the time of his death in 1699 A.D. 

(9) This date is nowhere expressly recorded in the Rajgmala. It 15 arrived at in the follow- 
ing way:— 

The following passage occurs on page 129 of Chandrodaya Vidyavinod's edition of the 
Rajmala : 





Yas 228 4191 eros чал | 
ВАСА УК 
Y suspect, the expression “wey [apu p4 qq” in the second fine is a mistake for 
«әу атас are” Assuming the second is the correct form of the expression—the passage 


is translated thus :— 

“А young man the King became in his sixteenth year; 

“Тһе political functions were discharged by Daityanarayan. 

This is a description of the King immediately after his accession to the throne So Bijay 
may be assumed to have come to the throne about his sixteenth year. His younger brother 
Indra Manikya was put on the throne even before him, ousting whom he had to occupy the 
throne. 

Now, compare the following passage occuring on page 158 :— 


casa tee {С «Ноя tar after | 
тео 8ч! acá q чил 8811 | 
яч 44 stent 4190 сө aa | 
суче are scs tego wq: I 
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He had to engage in a war with the King of Jayantia, immediately 
on his accession. In order to signify his contempt for the little Kingdom 
of Jayantia, he gathered together an army of scavengers and sent them on 
to conquer Jayantia. At last peace was made through the mediation of 
the King of Kachhar. The Jayantia war may be dated in 1541 A.D. 
Bijay next turned his attention-to the conquest of Chittagong, but his 
cavalry, which consisted mostly of Pathan Mussalmans, mutinied and 
attempted to effect a union with the Pathans in the employ of the Sultan 
of Bengal. Віјау, thereupon made them prisoners and had them sacrificed 
before the famous Fourteen Gods, the tutelary deities of the Tippera Raj. 
This injudicious destruction of the cavalry of Tippera enabled the Sultan 
of Bengal to effect the conquest of Chittagong soon after, without much 
difficulty. There is no means of ascertaining the exact date of this event, 
but it happened, without doubt between 1543 and 1559 A.D. During this 
period, Bengal was successively under Muhammad Shah Sur, and his sons 
Bahadur Shah and Jalal Shah. Віјау however, succeeded in recovering Chit- 
tagong from the hands of the Mussalmans. Mamarak Khan, the Com- 
mander of the forces of the Sultan of Bengal, was captured and sacrificed 
before the Fourteen Gods. Bengal, during this period, was passing through 
troublous times. Muhammad Shah Sur was killed in a fight with Adil 
Shah of Delhi. Adil, again, lost his life in a battle with Bahadur Shah, 
son of Muhammad Shah Sur. Taking advantage of this disturbed condi- 
tion of Bengal, Bijay Manikya undertook a daring raid in Eastern Bengal. 
He got together a flotilla of 5,000 war-boats and a large army and came 
to the banks of the old Brahmaputra. He bathed in the holy river and 
gave away one thousand golden banners. Proceeding up-stream, he bought 
five dronas of land from the Zamindar of the place and gave them in 
Brahmottara to a Brahmin. This place is still known as Panchdona and it 
is a well-known village standing on the old Brahmaputra in the Maheswardi 
pargana of the Dacca district. In old documents, the Taluks of Panchdona 
are still designated as ' Taluk Tripurapati. But the name of Bijay Manikya, 


"Translation :— 

“ The King, at that time committed his son to the care of his minister. 

“ His age was forty-seven (at that time). 

* His enjoyed sovereignty up to the forty-seventh year of his life. 

“ As fate would have it, small-pox appeared on his body. 

As the King died in his forty-seventh year, the third lne has to be translated, as has 
been rendered above, and not by—'' He enjoyed sovereignty for forty-seven years’, as the des- 
cription of his accession to the throne does not leave the impression that he came to the 
throne at the first year of his age. So these two passages taken together yield this fact that 
the King came to the throne about his 16th year and died at the age of 47. So he had 
a reign of about 81 years. After the death of Bijay, his son Ananta Manikya reigned for a 
year and а half.  Ananta's father-in-law had Ananta assassinated іп 1494 Saka., 
and himself ascended the throne under the title of Uday Manikya in the same year. (Rajmala, 
P. 165). Неге at last we have got a date from which we can now calculate back. Death 
of Ananta in 1494 Saka. minus a year and a half, gives us 1493 Saka., for the death of 
Bijay. Minus 31 gives us 1462 Saka as the year of the accession of Bijay. 
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the original donor, has been completely forgotten. The gift is ascribed in 
local tradition to a general of a King of Tippera (10). 

Fortunately the date of this East Bengal campaign of Bijay Manikya 
can be ascertained with precision. Rajmala states that after bathing in the 
Brahmaputra, Bijay minted coins to commemorate the event, with com- 
memorative legends. In a similar manner, coins were minted after bathing 
in the Lakhya river. One coin of the latter class has actually been found. 
This coin was among the Tippera State-collection of coins at Agartala. | 
found a reading of this coin with Babu Kaliprasanna Sen Gupta, the editor 
of the New Edition of the Rajmala which is being published at State expenses. 
This coin is dated in 148] saka=1559 A.D. and the legend on the obverse 


reads:— 


аі! ЗӘабе- 37 Ora: (i.e. The doubly illustrious Bijaya Mani- 
kya Deva, who bathed in the Lakhya). 

The issue of coins to commemorate important events was also a feature 
of the reign of Amar-Manikya, a subsequent King. ^ 

This 1559 A.D. is an eventful year in the history of Bengal. Bahadur 
Shah who bad inherited the throne of Bengal from his father fallen in 
battle with Adil, had fought the latter in his turn and killed him and was 
now fighting the Governor whom Adil had sent to govern Bengal. It was 
at this juncture, when the country was passing through an upheaval, that 
Bijay visited Eastern Bengal and had his successes. After bathing in the 
Lakhya, he came down to the Padma by. the Ichhamati river and finally 
turned back from the banks of the Padma after having indulged in various 
excesses in the parganas of Bikrampur and Sonargaon. Не went to Kaliagar 
(present Kasba and its vicinity) with his army and then marched on to the 
parganas of Panchakhanda and Ita of Sylhet and finally returned to his 
capital, after having visited the holy place of Unakoti on the way. The 
Rajmala records no further activity of Bijay Manikya. Не died of pox in 
1571 A. D. 

After Bijaya's death, his son Ananta Manikya ruled for a year-and- 
a-half. In 1494 Saka or 1572 A.D., Ananta's father-in-law and guardian 
had him assassinated and himself ascended the throne with the name of 
Udaya Manikya. It was during his reign that the name of the Capital 
was changed from Rangamti into Udaypur. This year, Sulaiman Karrani 
died and was succeeded by Bayazid and then Daud.  Chittagong was a 
bone of bitter contention at this time between the Bengal Sultan and the ' 
King of Tippera. The forces of the Sultan of Bengal were attacked on their 
way to Chittagong by the army of Tippera, but the latter suffered a bad 
defeat. The army of Bengal was under the command of two generals 
called Piroj Khan Anni and Jamal Khan Panni and they again defeated the 
forces of Tippera at the fort of Meharkul, near modern Comilla. After five 
years of incessant fighting in this way, Udaya Manikya died in 1576 A.D. 


(10) Vide an article by Pandit Mahimchandra Nandi in the Pratibha, the Journal of the 
Dacca Sahitya Parisat, Vol. IV, Page 243, viz:—'' Dewan Darpanarayan of Panchdona.” 
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Daud also was beheaded this year after the battle of Rajmahal. In 1499 
Saka or 1577 A.D., Amara Manikya, half-brother of Bijaya Manikya ascended 
the throne of Tippera. This year of accession is recorded in the Rajmala 
(Page 186) and has also been corroborated by a coin of Amara Manikya in 
the possession of Prince Brajendrakishor Dev-varmman of Agartala (11). 


The coin-legend reads: –— аі ara: Я зая җай: “IB 5822! 
(ње. The doubly illustrious Amara Manikya Deva and the Queen-consort- 
Amaiavati. Saka 1499). (Plate. No. 3). 

The history of the rise of Isa Khan is intimately connected with King 
Amara Manikya of Tippera. The part of the Rajmala which records the 
events of the reign of Amara Manikya is regarded as included in the Old 
Rajmala, The prefatory opening verse of the next section characterises the 
Old Rajmala as follows:— 


syst sett wife aos | 
SACHS VATS ӨП (А #5975) 
36-979 ACA, #9 CA FS | 
HRS Bae cats ae KA me | 
areata, 299 981 1 
Translation :— | 

“The old Кајтаја was composed in uncouth language and the subjects 
were also dealt with in a confused manner. Many subjects of subsequent 
dates were dealt with before many of previous dates. Thus people found 
difficulty in understanding it.” 

This is the reason why similar chronological confusion is to be found 
in the narration of events of Amara Manikya's reign in the Rajmala, Below, 
we compile a right chronology of the events of Amara Manikya's reign, as 
we have understood it. 

Saka 1499. 

A.D. 1577. 

1578 A.D. Invasion of Bhulua (present Noakhali) and defeat of its King 
Gandharbbanarayan. Invasion of Bacla (Backarganj) and 
death of its King Kandarppanarayan. 

1578 A.D. An Omrah (Mughal General) from Delhi invades Bengal. 
(This evidently refers to the 1578 A.D. campaign of Khan 
Jahan). Defeated at Sarail, Isa Khan falls back on Tippera 
and implores assistance from Amara Manikya. [за Khan 
drinks the washing of the Queen's breast and is thus re- 
garded as a son by the King and the queen of Tippera. 
Isa Khan is honoured with presents and is given the title of 
Masnad-i-Ali. Ап army of Tippera advances into Sarail to 
help Isa Khan. The army of Delhi retires at the news. 


| Amara comes to the throne. 


(11) I found a reading of this coin with Babu Kaliprasanna Sen Gupta, Editor of the 
New State edition of the Raymala. Babu Brajendra Kumar Chatterjee, Revenue Minister 
of Tippera, saw Prince Brajendra Kishore on my behalf and obtained a rubbing of the coin 
for me. My grateful thanks are due to all the three gentlemen. 
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1578 A.D.—1580 A.D. The excavation of the tank Amara-Sagara. On 
the request of Amara Manikya, the following Zamindars of 
Eastern Bengal helped him by sending labourers. The number 
of labourers sent by each is noted against their names:— 





1. Chand Roy, of Bikrampur ... aa Lis 700 
2. The Basu Zamindar of Bacla ies T 700 
3. The Ghazi of Salai-Goalpara vus wae 700 
4. Zamindar of Bhawal (Ghazi?) was ... 1,000 
5. Zamindar of Astagram ... Zo wes nS 500 
6. Zamindar of Bariachong ... i en 500 
7. Zamindar of Ran-Bhowal TE ... 1,000 
8. Isa Khan of Sarail wee aei ... 1,000 
9. Zamindar of Bhulua е ess ... 1,000 

Total ... 7,100 





Says the Rajmala :— 
ба| 41971 MAA 49004 WU 1 


* * * 


CHE eG, CHE ATS, CHE 4105 а | 
ata aterert firey act ai я | 

Translation :— 

The influence of the King of Tippera extended over the whole of 
Eastern Bengal. Thus the labourers were sent by some out of fear, by 
others out of love, and by some out of respect. The Twelve Bengals ($.е., 
The Bara-Bhuiyans) sent labourers, but not the Zamindar of Taraf. 

The list compiled above gives a good idea of the principal Zamindars 
of Eastern Bengal at the time, and the passage translated above shows their 
relationship with the King of Tippera. It is to be noted that Isa Khan, at 
this stage is known as Isa Khan of Sarail. This well-known pargana occupies 
the extreme northern corner of the present Tippera district, and lies along 
_ the Meghna river. On the other side of the Meghna lies the pargana of 
Joanshahi of the Mymensingh district. The account of first clash of Khan 
Jahar. with Isa Khan, as recorded іп the Akbarnama, will also show that the 
fighting took place here on both the banks of the Meghna. 

1503 Saka, 1581 A.D. Amara Manikya invades Taraf and brings its 
Pathan Zamindar Fateh Khan a Captive to Udaipur. In this 
war, Isa Khan was in charge of the royal flotilla. Prince 
Brajendra Kishor Deva-Varmman of Agartala has a coin of 
Amar Manikya in his possession which commemorates the 
conquest of Sylhet (Taraf) by Amara Manikya. The legend 
reads :— 


"дуг а дата ас З чі ch, TF s¢00” 
(i.e. The doubly illustrious Amara Manikya Deva, conqueror 
of Sylhet and Queen Amaravati, Saka, (1503 Plate. No. 4.) 
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Rajmala records that Fateh Khan was brought to Udaypur 
by the end of Paus in 1504 Saka, by prince Rajadhara. 

1585 A.D. Amara Manikya falls dangerously ill, but recovers. 

1585 A.D. War with Arrakan. The Tippera army occupies Chittagong 
and Кати. The Firingis join the Arrakanese. Tippera army 
defeated at Ramu and driven across the Karnafuli river, to 
seek shelter on its northern bank. 

1586 A.D. Sikandar Shah, King of Arrakan (Acc. 1571 A.D.) invades 
Tippera and occupies Chittagong. The Tippera army 
defeated and prince Jujhar killed on .the Tippera side. 
Amara Manikya himself goes out to check the progress of 
Sikandar Shah and is defeated. The Arrakanese over- 
run Tippera and plunder Udaypur. Amara Manikya 
commits suicide. Rajadhara ascends the throne of Tippera. 

There is a coin of Rajadhara dated 1508 saka= 1586 A.D. in the Dacca 
Museum Cabinet. (Plate. No. 6.) 

We are not at present concerned with the events of the last few years 
of the reign of Amara Manikya. But they are so many lost pages of the 
history of Arrakan and are to be found neither in Phayre’s History of 
Burma, nor in a fresh book on the same subject by Mr. Harvey. So 1 make 
no apology for recording these events in outline above. In a subsequent 
chapter, when dealing with the Bengal campaigns of Shahbaz Khan, we shall 
have occasion to refer to this grim struggle of the Tipras and the Arrakanese. 

As already noticed, the scene of the struggle between Khan Jahan and 
Isa Khan was the Meghna river, the demarcation between the parganas of 
Sarail and Joanshahi. Akbarnama gives Kastal or Kastail as the 
name of the place where a decisive engagement took place (Akbarnama Ш, 
p. 377). This place is undoubtedly to be identified with Kastul, or Kaitail, 
as it is commonly called. t is situated a little to the south-west of Astagram, 
a well-known place on the Meghna. Defeated at the battle of Kastul, Isa 
Khan had to seek the aid of Amar Manikya of Tippera. Says the Rajmala;— 

(Trans.) After some days, a disturbance occurred in East Bengal. 

An Omrah of Delhi suddenly appeared there with an army. 
Isa Khan broke and fled from Sarail. He came to see the 
King of Tippera by the Meharkul route. On an auspicious 
day, he saw the King. He said with folded hands before the 
King, " Omrahs from Delhi had invaded Sarail. Do save 
me by helping me with your forces.” 

Катай. р. 191. 

So Rajmala and Akbarnama agree in placing the scene of action in the 
same locality. The fact that the Кајтаја designates Isa Khan as '' Isa Khan of 
Зага" taken together with the account of the Akbarnama that Khan Jahan 
met Isa Khan at Kastul on the borders of Sarail would show that Isa Khan 
first rose in Sarail. That the Pargana of Joanshahi was under a different 
ruler at this time would appear from the fact that its Zamindar is recorded in 
the Rajmala to have sent 500 labourers to dig the Amar-Sagar. 
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Who gave Isa Khan the title Masnad-i-Ali, spelt я>диИа (Masnadalvi) 
on his cannot -inscription, now in the Dacca Museum? Tradition _18 
"unanimous in saying that it was the great emperor Akbar who gave 
Isa Khan this title. But that this was not so,—that Isa Khan bore this 
title from a time long before the period when tradition makes him go to 
Delhi to win this title from Akbar,—has been guessed by a few historians, 
notably by Khan Bahadur Aulad Hasan (12). Titles like these were very 
common among the Afghan nobilities of the period. Sulaiman Karrani had 
the title of Hazrat-i-Ala. Sher Shah himself took the title of Hazrat-i-Ala, 
before he became emperor. Sulaiman Karrani's brother Tajkhan Каттап 
who ruled Bengal for a year or two had the title of Masnad-i-Ali. (Journal 
of the Bihar and Ofissa Research Society. Vol. IV, p. 188). The late 
lamented Babu Mahendranath Karan, in the 9th Chapter of his excellent 
book—‘ Hijlir Masnad-i-Ala,’ has noticed some other Masnad-i-Ali's of the 
period. In fact, any Afghan chief of this period who rose to power assumed 
titles like these. As regards Isa Khan's title of Masnad-i-Ali, when the 
Rajmala expressly states that the title was given to him by Amara Manikya, 
I do not see why the statement should be disbelieved (13). No one can 
seriously contend that a powerful and independent King like Amar Manikya 
had not authority or power enough to confer a title on an Afghan protege. 

The title of ‘Dewan’ which became hereditary in the family of Isa 
„Кћап is not to be found in the inscription on his cannon, now in the Dacca 
Museum. He is called only ‘ Masnadalvi ' there. ' Dewan ' appears to have 
been inherited from his father. We have discussed at length all matters 
in connection with the rise of Isa Khan. Let us now follow him in his first _ 
serious clash with the Mughals. 


KHAN JAHAN’S CLASH WITH ISA KHAN. 


It was found by the end of 1578 A.D. that two Afghan Chiefs named 
Ibrahim Naral and Karimdad Musazai had leagued themselves with Isa Khan 
and were raising the standard of rebellion in Bhati. Akbarnama does not 
record any detail regarding these two chiefs. It appears, however, that 
they were Zamindars of localities near Bhawel. During this period, the 


(12) “ The balance of probalities, therefore, lies in favour of the theory that the guns 
were cast before the battle (:.e., the battle with Manasimha, defeated in which, Isa Khan is 
believed to have been taken to Delhi and given the Sanad for 22 parganas and the title of 
Masnad--Ali, N.K.B.) and that Isa Khan possessed the titles of Dewan and Masnad-i-Ali 
then. . . . The title of Masnad-i-Ali must have been assumed by Isa Khan on his declaring 
his independence, just as the title of Hazrat-i-Ali was assumed by one of his predecessors, 
Sulaiman Karrani." Dacca Review, 1911, P. 222. 

(18) зет с aketa зга {саба | хай arf cng злоба а 

ај чл cule mer BETH 1891 ЕТТЙ] [ange ТС С си | 
cae tas а ЗН ен! Rete храна 415 Ми aca 1 
writ efs ath states seer! чап Cow fice stea ПОПА 1 


* ж ж * 
за Serats Бе etfs с я fats Cem] си Я + 
ataata, заз 9181 | 
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parganas of Bhawal, Talepabad, Selimpratap, Chandpratap, and Sultan 
pratap, which form the northern half of the present Dacca district, were under 
the Ghazis. Ibrahim Naral and Karimdad Musazai have, therefore, to be 
placed in the parganas of Sonargaon and Maheswardi. It is very strange to 
record that the rebels succeeded in drawing Shah Bardi, the admiral of the 
Imperial Nawara to their side! 

The situation was serious and Khan Jahan had to hurry eut of Tanda 
with his army. At Соаз (14) on the way, Daud's mother Naulaka came 
with her whole family and took shelter with Khan Jahan. 

The Afghan chief Mati has been referred to above. As already 
recorded, Mati had got hold of the choice treasures of Daud and so Daud's 
mother Naulaka entertained no friendly feeling towards him. Mati also at 
this time came and submitted to Khan Jahan. Thereupon Naulaka brought 
serious charges against Mati. Khan Jahan willingly listened to these charges 
and Mati was beheaded. Abul Fazl's observations in this connection are 
interesting:—'' A dispute arose between Naulaka and Mati. Khan Jahan 
who wanted to send him to annihilation put him to death, ostensibly in order 
that-he might be punished for the charge of fraud which was brought against 
him, but also that the properties seized might remain concealed." A.N. Ш, 
P. 376. 

The Mughal army gradually advanced into Eastern Bengal. Shah Bardi 
now repented and rejoined the Imperial forces. When Khan Jahan 
encamped in the town of Bhowal. (15) Ibrahim Naral, Karimdad Musazai 
and some other disaffected Afghans came to Khan Jahan and submitted. 
But not so Isa Khan, whose proud head remained as erect as ever. There- 


upon, a large army and flotilla under Muhammad Kuli and Shah Bardi 





(14) Goas is a pargana of the district of Murshidabad A small town called Goas, marked 
on Rennel’s atlas is the headquarters of the pargana. The public road by the south bank of 
the Ganges runs past Goas. Goas is 13 or 14 miles direct east of Murshidabad and is about 35 
miless south-east of Tanda. 

(15) According to Beveridge, this is Ran-Bhowal of Dacca District. This identification is 
not correct. First, Ran-Bhowal is a pargana principally belonging to Mymensing district. 
The retreat of Khan Jahan after his disastrous encounter with the Bhuiyans over the pargana 
of Talepabad raises the presumption that he came also by that way. That way leads more 
easily to Bhowal than to the jungly Ran-Bhowal Тһе Ghazis of Bhowal had their head- 
quarters at Chaura on the right bank of Lakshya, adjacent to present Kallganj, а well- 
known place. Taylor in his Topography of Dacca identifies the town of Bhowal with modern 
Nagari, a noted native-christian settlement. (Topography of Dacca P. 110). Nagari is about 
five miles south-west of Kaliganj. The place where Rennel, (1783 A.D) on sheet No. 6 of 
his Bengal Atlas, shows the town of Bhowal, appears to be identical with Nagari. But in 
1578 A.D. Nagari had not come into existence. The rise of Nagari is placed by some in 
1664 A.D., while another authority says that it began to be important through the settle- 
ment of a large number of native-christians in 1695 A.D. (Mr. Н Е. Stapleton, in J. А. 5. B., 
1922, P. 60 f. n. 3 and page 51, para 1, Vide also. ‘‘ History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 
by J. A. Campos, P. 248). 

Chaura (local people pronounce the name as Chaira) is only a mile direct north of Kali- 
ganj and 15 only half-a-mile north of the Tangi-Bhairab Railway line,—about a mile and 
a half north-east of Station Arikhola on the line Curiously Chaura is not shown on the 
newest Thana map of Kaliganj, and the big tank at Chaura has been shown as included 
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started for the fastnesses of Isa Khan. The Imperial Nawara possibly rowed 
up the Lakshya and reached Egarasindur through the old Brahmaputra, past 
Lakhpur. Egarasindur stands on the eastern bank of the main stream of the 
Brahmaputra, just in front of the place on the western bank from which starts 
the river Banar. The correct form of the name is Egarasindhu, meaning 
* Eleven rivers ' and a number of rivers did really meet at this place. More 
than eleven streams can even now be counted on the modern | inch=4 miles 
map of the Mymensing district. Isa Khan subsequently erected a strong 
fort at this strategic point, the ruins of which the present writer visited and 
described in 1915, a portion of which description is quoted below (16). 
Falling into the Brahmaputra at Egarasindur, the Imperial Nawara 
reached the Meghna at Bhairabbazar and then proceeded up the Meghna 
towards Sarail, the seat of Isa Khan. At Kastul, commonly called Kaitail, 
two miles west of Astagram and on the Dhaleswari, a branch of the Meghna, 
Isa Khan opposed the advance of the Imperial forces. At this time Isa Khan 
was only a petty Zamindar, with limited resources, and was surely no matcth 
for an open encounter with the Imperial party. He was defeated and he 
retreated westwards. Не found that, alone, he was no match for the Mughals 
and he, as already narrated, went to seek the aid of the King of Tippera 
against them. Leaving his army behind, he went to Udaipur by the Mehar- 
kul route. No one in those days would have lightly undertaken a quarrel 
with a powerful emperor like Akbar. As this Mughal move was mainly 
directed against the Afghan confederacy of Eastern Bengal, the Hindu King 
of Tippera had practically no interest in engaging in the struggle against 
the Mughals. It therefore speaks volumes for the diplomatic talents of Isa 
Khan that he succeeded in securing aid from the King of Tippera. The 
ministers of Amara Manikya were clearly opposed to the step and dissuaded 
the King from joining in the struggle against the Mughals. Two Afghan Cap- 
tains, Taj Khan and Baj Khan by name, were in the service of the King of 





in the village of Baranagar. Babu Kalibhushan Mukherjee, who was for a long time a Naib 
of the Bhowal Raj at Kaliganj- writes in an article entitled—Bhowaler Ghasi-Bamsa (Dacca 
Review and Sammilan, Agrahayana, 1821, B S., P. 253) that Baranagar is the name of 
a village close to Chaura. Close to Chaura, again, is the village of Chandaia and in ordi- 
nary conversation, these two villages are often referred to under the joint name of Chaira- 
Chandaia. 

(16) ** The fort of Egarasindur must have commanded a very strong position when the 
Brahmaputra flowed below its ramparts The Brahmaputra has dried up to the narrowness 
of a canal, and nearly the whole of the old river-bed, which is more than a mile broad, 
1s now under cultivation. But the grandeur of the position of Egarasindur can still be seen 
at a glance, if one stands on the citadel of the fort. Occupying the apex of the angular 
piece of land formed by the sharp bend of the Brahmaputra, it was almost unassailable, when 
the river was full. The now-dried-up channel called the Sankha river, whose old bed can still 
be seen near Shahjehan's mosque, also afforded protection. Тһе earthen rampart of the fort 
still stands about 8 ft. high in places and the burus and the gateway still show traces of 
masonry construction. . . . The town of Egarasindur must have been a considerable one at 
the time of its highest prosperity. Toke, on the opposite side, was a big mart, and seems 
to have been to Egarasindur what Howrah now is to Calcutta.” 

“ Notes on Antiquarian remains on the Lakshya and the Brahmaputra.” 

Dacca Review, February-March, 1017, P. 326—237. 
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Tippera. Isa Khan asked their advice as to how to secure aid from the King of 
Tippera. They advised him to approach the King through the Prime Minister. 
Isa Khan did better. He somehow managed to secure the affections of Queen 
Amaravati who accepted him as her son. Amar Manikya was already 
favourably inclined towards this young Afghan hero, the son of a converted 
Hindu, who was practically fighting single-handed against Mughal imperia- 
lism. The influence of his heroic queen now bore down all opposition. Isa 
Khan was honoured with presents and with the title of Masnad-i-Ali and a 
large force numbering 52,000 was sent to Sarail to help him against the 
Mughals. 

Events had, in the meantime taken a complete turn in favour of the 
struggling Afghans, even before the aid from Tippera reached them. Abul 
Fazl says that, after the defeat of Isa Khan, when the Mughal soldiers 
were having their own way in Sarail and Joanshahi and looting the country 
around, two Zamindars of the locality, Majlis Pratap and Majlis Dilawar by 
name brought out a crowd of boats from the innumerable streams and canals 
of the region and fell on the Imperial Nawara. It has been guessed above 
that these two were the Zamindars of Joanshahi and Khaliajuri. The Zamin- 
dars of Astagram (Joanshahi) in the Mymensing district and of Baniachang 
in the Sylhet district were among those who helped Amar Manikya with 
labourers to excavate his Amarsagar. The founder of the Baniachang family 
was one Habib Khan and we hear of a son of his called Majlis Alam Khan 
(Srihatter Itivritta, by Babu Асћуша Charan Chaudhuri, Vol. II, Part Ш, 
P. 30). Too many Majlises in the same region, who appear all to have 
been contemporary, make the task of identifying them, one of particular 
сину. But this much can be said with some emphasis, that the two 
heroes that turned the tide of the contest in favour of the Afghans possibly 
belonged to the Zamindar families of Khaliajuri, Joonshahi or Baniachang. 
Taraf of Sylhet was also at this time under an Afghan Chief called Fateh 
Khan, as may be learnt from the Rajmala, 

The sudden onset of the two Majlises took the Mughals by surprise 
and few stood out to fight. A panic ensued among the soldiers and the 
servants manning the Mughal war boats, many of whom leaped into water 
to save their lives. A captain of the Mughal Nawara, Muhammad Kuli by 
name, stood his ground and fought bravely, but ultimately he was taken 
prisoner. Shah Bardi fled precipitately. Never before had such a severe 
defeat overtaken the Imperial forces in Bengal! When Isa Khan reached 
Sarail with help from the King of Tippera, there was no enemy to fight with 
as the Mughals had already been defeated and driven away. Gladly did 
Isa Khan convey the glad tidings to Amar Manikya (17). 

When the remnant of the Imperial forces reached the Mughal Head- 
quarters at Bhowal, and when it was further learnt that powerful help from 





(17) “ With the soldiers he took leave and sped on; Bengal army broke and fled as soon 
as the news reached them. Isa Khan sent on the news to the King of Tippera. The Маһа- 
raja became pleased with the news." 


Rajmala (Trans.) P. 192. 
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the King of Tippera was coming to the Afghans in багай], a regular consterna- 
tion must have set in among the Mughals encamped at Bhowal. Khan Jahan 
beat a hurried retreat across the present Dacca district. Akbarnama records 
that one Tila Ghazi helped the Mughals during their retreat and thus, in the 
language of Abul Fazl, the light of victory shone in the midday of despair; 
ie., in plain, language, the Mughals were able to retreat without disaster. 
It is easily conceivable what the plight of Khan Jahan would have been, sur- 
rounded, as he then was, by a host of hostile Zamindars, but for the help 
of this Tila Ghazi. This Tila or Tala Ghazi was the Zamindar of the 
pargana that subsequently received his name vis: Talepabad, (J. A. S. B. 
1874 and “ Dacca Gazetteer,” P. 24). It is situated roughly north of Sabhar. 
The relationship of Tala Ghazi with the main family of the Ghazis of Bhawal 
їз not known. Ibrahim Мага] also sent his son with presents to Khan Jahan. 
Khan Jahan returned to Srihatpur, a town which he had founded near Tanda, 
and sent reports to the Emperor about the celestial aid," ie., in plain 
language, about the fortunate help from Tala Ghazi and Ibrahim Naral, 
which enabled him to return safely! 

Khan Jahan died in December, 1578, shortly after he had returned 
from the war in Bhati. Says Abul Fazl—'' When he returned successful ( ? >) 
from Bhati, he took up his abode at Sihhatpur. The sincerity of his soul 
had become somewhat clouded by the sense-robbing wine of self-love. 
Fortunately, the veil of honour was not rent. Їп a short space of time he 
fell on the bed of рат. .... He suffered pains in his belly for 14 months 
and died." 

Keen-sighted Blochmann understood the sense of the above-quoted 
passage rightly, that Khan Jahan was on the verge of rebellion and it was 
only his death shortly after his return from the Bhati campaign that saved 
him from the disgrace. Bengal was in those days regarded as a penal ‘Pro- 
vince and service in its plague-infested area was particularly disliked. 
Fighting the unruly Afghans in the eastern frontier of that province full 
of streams, canals and bogs where cavalry, the chief strength of the Mughal 
army, was of very little use and where fighting had to be done with boats, 
a mode of warfare which the Mughals were not used to,—in which surprises 
like that given by the Majlises were possible,—was by no means an attrac- 
tive programme. Shah Bardi, the admiral of the Mughal Nawara, again, was 
а man of vacillating loyalty and an actual partisan of the rebels for a con- 
siderable time. Оп the other hand, the immense plunder of Bengal and the 
choice treasures of Daud seized from Mati were irresistably inclining the heart 
towards the peace and pleasures of Agra, Delhi and Fatehpur-Sikri. Abul 
Fazl has cause for praising the ‘ wonderful good fortune of Akbar ' because 
the ' veil of honour ' of Khan Jahan ' was not rent’ and death carried away 
the war-worn Mughal General before he could mature his rebellious designs. 
But soon there was another combination of circumstances that did bring on 
а rebellion of the Mughal officers serving in Bengal,—the biggest upheaval 
in Akbar’s reign that shook his very throne. 


М. К. BHATTASALI. 


The Reb. Krishna Mohan Sanerjea, 
8.1, CEE., 


II. 


IN addition to his ministerial work, Krishna Mohan took considerable inter- 
est in the student community of Calcutta and assisted his friend Ram 
Gopal Ghose and others in organising a society in which the members might 
acquire " General knowledge and mutual improvement." The meetings 
were held monthly when papers were read and discussions held on subjects 
previously chosen. At the first meeting held in the Sanskrit College in 
May 1838, Krishna Mohan read a well-written paper “ On the nature and 
importance of historical Studies." David Hare was present on that parti- 
cular occasion in order to encourage the students in their deliberations. On 
other occasions papers were read by Krishna Mohan on “ Civil and Social 
Reform among educated Indians ” and also on “ Indian Female Education." 
The latter essay was written in competition for a prize offered by Captain 
Jameson of Baroda. ЈЕ was afterwards published under the patronage of 
Lady Nicholls, wife of the Commander-in-Chief. There appeared an appre- 
ciative review of this Eassay in the Englishman on November 14, 1848. 


MINISTERIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES. 


In Febuary 1839, Krishna Mohan accompanied Archdeacon Dealtry 
and two other missionaries to Krishnagar for the purpose of baptising 500 
persons who had been under Christian instruction. These represented 
fifty-two villages with a population of 3,000 (1). The experience thus 
gained was a fitting prelude to fuller ministerial work. The mission to 
Krishnagar was a very important one, and the early C. M. S. missionaries 
did much to improve the material and spiritual condition of converts in that 
district, which afterwards gradually increased in importance. 


Krishna Mohan Banerjea was ordained priest in 1839, and placed in 
charge of Christ Church in Cornwallis Square. This was а new Church built 
expressly for him. The architect was Mr. Vos (2). The foundation stone 
was laid by the Bishop of Calcutta on November 28, 1838; and the con- 
secration took place on September 27, 1839. The sermon on that occasion 
was preached by Archdeacon Dealtry who referred to Krishna Mohan's 


(1) See p. 292 of Bishop Wilson’s Journal Letters, London, 1863; also p. 315 of History 
uf the C. M. S., by Eugene Stock, London, 1899. 
(2) See р. 35, Vol. III, Calcutta Christian Observer, 1839. 
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service thus.—'' We observe again, as a ground for gratitude and presever- 
ance, that the first ordained convert from Brahminical errore—one whose 
heart is in his work—is to be set over this Church, and to be assisted by 
a native [sic] student from Bishop's College. This is the first Church raised 
in India to be carried on entirely by native [sic] agency " (3). In a letter 
dated September 29, 1839, Bishop Wilson wrote to his sister giving а 
description of, the church and its new minister:—' ' How I wish you could 
have witnessed the sight of the consecration of the first Christian Church 
ever built in Bengal for natives [sic] only. It was erected by Archdeacon 
Dealtry's evangelical fund at the Old Church. The ground, the Church, and 
adjoining schools, with missionary apartments over them, have cost 30,000 
or 40,000 rupees. What a fine design! Krishna Mohan Banerjea is the 
Missionary, whose health is much recovered. The Church is pure Gothic, 
holding 400 or 500;—a nave and side-aisles, no chancel, a very chaste 
Gothic tower and pinnacles. You should have seen the crowds of natives 
[sic] who could not gain admittance. [ suppose there must have been 300 
present, all understanding English more or less" (4). On October 3, 
the Bishop mentioned in his Journal that Krishna Mohan preached his first 
Bengali sermon that day. It was listened to by so large a crowd of Hindus 
that the preacher felt quite overwhelmed. Ніз text was '" You hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins " (5). 

The new Chuch was dedicated on Friday, October 27, by Bishop Wilson. 
The prayers were offered by Krishna Mohan, and the Archdeacon preached 
the sermon to а congregation which included a large number of Indians. 

It appeared that before building Christ Church, there had been a 
secret plan on the part of Krishna Mohan to erect a Church in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hindu College, and that the scheme was so far advanced that 
ground had already been actually bought by the Trustees of the Old Church 

.and the date fixed for laying the foundation stone. When the authorities 
of the College became aware of this plan, they became afraid lest the proxi- 
mity of such a Church combined with the influence of Krishna Mohan 
might result in the conversion of many Hindu students. They, therefore, 
raised a strong protest and supported by Вајаћ Radhakanta Deb and other 
influential members of the Hindu community, approached Lord Auckland 
in order to state their grievances. The result was that the project was 
abandoned. It must, however, be mentioned that the college managers 
offered the Trustees instead а piece of land costing Rs. 8,000 in Cornwallis 
Square. On this the new Church was eventually built (6). 

When Krishna Mohan was beginning his ministry in Cornwallis Square, 
there were already at work in opposition certain religious movements 
organised by different non-Christian societies in Calcutta. These were the 
Dharma Shabha of the orthodox Hindus; and the Brahma Shabha founded 





(8) See р. 6 of Consecratson Sermon, by the Archdeacon of Calcutta, 1889. 
(4) See р. 306 of Bishop Wilson's Journal. 

(5) See p. 807. of Bishop Wilson's Journal Letters. 

(6) See pp. 476, 705 of the Calcutta Christian Observer for Aug., 1888. 
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by Rajah Rammohun Roy which met in Chitpore Road. There was also 
the local Unitarian Association composed of educated young men in the 
different schools. Besides, there were three or four debating clubs formed 
by the students of the Hindu College and the General Assembly's School. 
All these movements proved that the educated young men of Calcutta were 
being profoundly influenced by religious questions. They added consider- 
ably to the responsibility of Krishna Mohan's position as minister of Christ 
Church, situated as that was in the centre of the city's intellectual and reli- 
gious activities. 

From the beginning of his ministry he realised the need of instructing 
his congregation in Bengali, and published a volume of sermons written 
in the vernacular on the Evidences, Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
faith. His wide sympathy, together with recollections of his own personal 
spiritual difficulties, made him ever ready to assist young men in their diffi- 
culties, and he readily offered shelter in his own house to those persecuted 


for accepting the Christian faith. It was also his intention to invite Christian 
students belongng to various missions to live with him, that he might care for 


and instruct them in their religious studies. Krishna Mohan was largely 
insttumental in the conversion of Michael Madhusudan Dutt, who was 
baptised in February, 1842, by Archdeacon Dealtry in the Old Mission 
Church. The young convert, it is said, composed a poem entitled “Оп 
my seeing the Light " in memory of the occasion. It may here be recorded 
that long afterwards, on his death-bed, in 1873, it was Krishna Mohan 
who visited and offered him religious consolation. Another brilliant young 
man, Ganendra Mohan Tagore, son of Prosonna Kumar Tagore, was also the 
fruit of his ministry, and was baptised eight years after Michael Dutt's 
conversion. Ganendra Mohan afterwards married Krishna  Mohan's 
daughter, and was ably vindicated by his father-in-law їп litigation regarding 
his father’s property. Those two conversions caused a tremendous sensa- 
tion in the Hindu community, and the fathers of students became alarmed 
when they saw their sons in the company of Krishna Mohan. Leaders of 
the Hindu community, in consequence, started an anti-missionary movement 
under the auspices of Rajah Radhakanta Deb, Rajah Kalikrishna, and other 
influential men of Calcutta. Several meetings were held to devise plans for 
effectually checking missionary propaganda in Bengal. It was resolved to 
establish an orthodox seminary in Calcutta, and to raise funds for that 
purpose. This anti-missionary movement was not due only to the conver- 
sions made by Krishna Mohan; but was also designed to frustrate the efforts 
of Dr. Duff, whose eloquence and powerful preaching had already created 
a sensation amongst the educated Hindu youths of the city. Both Dr. Duff 
and Krishna Mohan protested in the pages of the Hurkura against the anti- 
missionary movement, though the latter concealed his identity under a 
pseudonym. 

Whenever Krishna Mohan found leisure in the midst of his pastoral 
work, he devoted his time to literary pursuits, or in discussing the compara- 
tive merits of Hinduism, Brahminism and Christianity with learned 
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exponents of those creeds. He was not content merely with verbal dis- 
cussion, but in order to vindicate his position published a pamphlet entitled 
Truth defended and error exposed. Nor were his activities less in social 
questions of the day; he helped Ram Gopal Ghose to start a monthly 
magazine in English with a view to increase interest in the acquirement 
of general knowledge and to advocate other momentous questions. When 
the Calcutta Review was founded in 1844, he became one of its most im- 
portant. contributors. In 1846, he began to edit the “ Encyclopædia 
Bengalensis " under the patronage of the Government of Bengal, and it was 
dedicated to the Governor-General of India. This important publication 
was printed in both English and Bengali, and dealt with various subjects 
such as history, literature, science and mathematics. The “ Encyclopædia " 
not only contributed to the enrichment of the vernacular, but also enabled 
Bengalees to study Western literature and sciences in their own language. 
Krishna Mohan presented Sir Henry Hardinge with the first two numbers 
of the series, and the Governor-General in return gave him a beautifully 
bound copy of Elphinstone’s ‘‘ History of India " (7). In September 1850, 
Krishna Mohan started а weekly paper called Sangbad Sadhangshu, and in 
the same year he joined a special committee formed for the purpose of 
circulating a protest '' on the subject of the unfaithfulness of the last edition 
of the Bible Society's Bengali version of the New Testament." 

During Krishna Mohan's ministry, his social and philanthropic activi- 
lies were as great as those in his literary pursuits. Babu Raj Narayan Bose 
related that Krishna Mohan used to join the Sangkirthan and Kathakatha 
organised by the Bengali Christians of Calcutta. Although a Christian, his 
sympathies were large, and extended beyond those of his own faith. He 
often took part in the fau яч held from time to time in 
the houses of prominent citizens of Calcutta, and his guidance and help were 
always in demand on special occasions. Не took an active part at the 
Memorial meeting held for David Hare in the theatre of the Medical College 
on June 17, 1841, and served on the Committee entrusted with the erection 
of Hare’s statue, of which his friend Hara Chandra Ghose (8) was ap- 
pointed Secretary. Memorial meetings were held yearly, and on several 
occasions Krishna Mohan acted as Chairman, in addition to reading papers 
in English and Bengali. 

The love and respect he had for his benefactor, David Hare, were so 
great that as early as 1830 while still a Hindu, he took part at a public 
meeting held in the house of Madhub Chunder Mullick of Jorasanko to 
decide as to a testimonial to be given Hare in recognition of his services 
to the cause of English education in Bengal. The meeting was largely 
attended and lasted for two days. On the first day the Chair was taken by 


(7) See p. 8 of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Great Men of India, Part I, Edited by 
Ram Gopal Sanyal. 

(8) Afterwards Rai Hara Chandra Ghose Bahadur. Не held several responsible Govern- 
ment positions before becoming a Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court in 1854. One 
of his sons is our distinguished citizen Rai С. С. Ghose Bahadur, C.I.E. 
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Krishna Mohan. It was determined that a subscription should be opened, 
and Mr. Hare invited to sit for his portrait. An address on parchment 
was presented to him on the occasion of his birthday (9). Krishna Mohan 
was, besides, appointed one of the adjudicators of the Hare Prize Founda- 
tion, with Debendranath Tagore (afterwards Maharshi) and Ram Gopal 
Ghose. Mr. Ram Gopal Sanyal quotes an extract from the Bengali monthly 
Nabajiban where it is stated that Krishna Mohan was not present at the 
funeral of David Hare to whom he owed so much for his early educa- 
tion (10). The Editor of that paper does not give his authority for the 
statement, and even if Krishna Mohan were absent it was probably due to 
the pressure of other engagements or that Mr. Hare was not a member of 
the Christian Church. His further statement that Krishna Mohan kept aloof 
from the memorial meeting held at the Medical College, as mentioned 
above, contradicts the account given by Peary Chand Mittra (11). 

| Оп December 24, 1847, Krishna Mohan took a prominent pait at a 
large meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held at the Town Hall, when a 
farewell address to Sir Henry (Lord) Hardinge was under consideration. 
It was proposed by him that some reference should be made in the address 
to the services rendered by Sir Henry to the cause of education. As a 
staunch advocate of female education, Krishna Mohan expressed his strong 
opinion that respectable Hindu girls should be allowed to attend classes in 
Christian schools. Other educational movements of the day were of equal 
interest to him, and in March 1843 when Seal's Free College was opened 
Krishna Mohan took part in its inauguration with other distinguished men 
such as Dwarkanath Tagore, Sir ]. С. Grant and others. Не also did 
useful work in connection with the District Charitable Society, and acted 
as its Honorary Secretary from 1851-4, continuing his connection with the 
Society till 1858. He also served on the Committee of the Bible Associa- 
tion and occasionally addressed its meetings. 

In 1847, Bishop Wilson chose a Dean and six canons for St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The first canon appointed on a stipendiary basis was Krishna 
Mohan, the next appointment being that of an Englishman to whom, how- 
ever, a higher stipend was assigned. The distinction thus made roused 
Krishna Mohan's indignation for he had always expressed his strong dislike 
to distinctions of colour being marked in the Church. Furthermore, as 
Mr. 1. C. Chowdry in an article (12) on Krishna Mohan has justly pointed 
out, he " brought into the Christian Church the same sturdy independence 
that had distinguished him as a pupil ” in his younger days. 

The Church where he ministered for so many years is still known as 
" Kristo Bando's Church." His preaching and influence in that part of 


(9) See p. 88 of A Biographical Sketch of David Hare, by Peary Chand Mittra. 

(10) See Part I, p. 9 of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Gieat Men of India by Ram 
Gopal Sanyal. 

(11) See p. 79 of A Biographical Sketch of David Hare; also an article оп Dr. Banerjea 
in the Hindu Patriot for May 18, 1885. | 

(12) See Young Men ој India, May, 1912. 
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the city were so great that some one composed a couplet praying the younger 
generation to refrain from going to hear him preaching lest they should 
became captivated. In 1852 he retired from the ministry of Christ Church 
in Cornwallis Square, to the great regret of his Bengali Congregation, who 
had found in him a friend, philosopher and guide. 


" PROFBSSORIAL, LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The most important phase of Krishna Моћапз life now begins, for 
his professorial, literary and other activities in connection with the various 
learned societies of Calcutta form the crown of his great career. After 
leaving Christ Church he was offered a lucrative Government position which 
he refused and subsequently accepted the position of Second Professor at 
Bishop’s College. He showed a practical interest in the College welfare 
by contributing Rs. 8,000 towards the maintenance of poor Christian 
students and for the purpose of printing religious books in the vernacular (13). 
He remained on the College staff for sixteen years, loved and respected 
alike by his colleagues and the students. During those years he found his 
tiue vocation in teaching. Не devoted much time outside of the College 
routine to preparing lectures on comparative religion, and his course on 
Vedantism is full of reasoning and yet thoroughly compact. Although a 
great admirer of the Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, he nevertheless made bold to 
criticize the Rajah's methods exemplified in his interpretation of the Vedanta. 
In 1851 he edited the Purana Sangraha with an English translation, and the 
same year wrote an essay on caste. In 1853 Krishna Mohan translated 
Dr. John Muir’s The Glory of Jesus Christ. And this was followed after- 
wards by translations from some other religious works of the same 
author (14). These books proved invaluable to Indian Christian students 
of theology. One writer has truly remarked: ‘‘ He may be said to have 
been literally the father of Bengali Christian literature if we except the names 
of the three eminent Baptist Missionaries of Serampore, who are entitled 
to our highest respect even on this score." Не also collaborated with Dr. 
Kaye in revising two editions of the Psalter, published in 1858, and cir- 
culated largely among the missionaries. In 1861 was published his best 
known work Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy in English and in Bengali. 
This greatly enhanced his reputation as a scholar. In it he gives an exhaus- 
tive account of the teaching attributed to different systems like the Nyaya, 
Sankhya and Vedant. When we take its date into account, there can be no 
doubt that this work on Indian Philosophy viewed from the stand-point 
of Christianity was a remarkably successful presentation and discussion of 
a most difficult subject. It received its meed of praise from that famous 





(13) See A pamphlet entitled Brshop’s College Commemoration of Founders and Bene- 
Jactors 

(14) Dr. John Muir was a member of the Bengal Civil Service. Не was a good Sanskrit 
scholar, and was instrumental in founding the Sanskrit Chair in the University of Edinburgh 
in 1860. His brother, Sir William Muir, was an able administrator. He was a sound 
Islamic scholar, and afterwards became Principal of Edinburgh University. 
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Orientalist, Dr. Theodor Goldstiicker. Krishna Mohan edited The Raghu- 
vansa which was followed by the Kumara Sambhava of Kalidasa with notes 
and explanations in English. These were published by Thacker Spink and 
Co., Calcutta. 

In addition to his College duties, Krishna Mohan threw himself heartily 
into the work and activities of the University of Calcutta, which was founded 
in 1857. During the early years of its existence important measures were 
considered, bearing on the question of text books and also the creation of 
Chairs for physical science. In these, Krishna Mohan co-operated with 
other ‘distinguished members of the Senate, among them being Bishop 
Cotton, Dr. Duff, Dr. Kay, Dr. Ogilvie, Dr. Cowell and others (15). He 
was made a Fellow in 1858 and afterwards elected President of the Faculty 
of Arts for three years. He was also appointed an examiner in Sanskrit 
and Bengali for different degrees and certificates. In fact no Indian Chris- 
tian has ever since attained so important a position in the academic life of the 
University. He subsequently became a member of the Board of Examiners 
of the College of Fort William. 

It was in 1851 that he joined the Bethune Society, becoming thereby 
ene of the original members along with Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vydiasagar, 
Ram Gopal Ghose, Debendranath Tagore and others. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Н. J. S. Cotton declared that '' his services to the Bethune Society were of 
a conspicuous character." In 1867, he became one of the Vice-Presidents 
-and held that position till his death (16). After the various sections of the 
Society were re-organised he was elected President of that representing 
literature and philosophy. Krishna Mohan was not only a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the Society, but with other prominent members took a 
considerable part in the discussions. He himself read papers on various 
subjects such as '' Sanskrit Poetry " and “on the relation between the 
Hindu and Buddhistic systems of philosophy and the light which the history 
of the one throws on the other." Ол February 13, 1868, he delivered an 
interesting lecture on '' The proper place of Oriental literature in Indian 
Collegiate education " at a meeting of the Society held in the theatre of 
the Medical College, when Sir J. B. Phear occupied the Chair. Krishna 
Mohan strongly advocated the higher education of Indian students, and in 
his lecture argued that the syllabus of studies should include both English 
and Oriental literature. А knowledge of Sanskrit and its grammar or even 
Arabic was highly important from the philological point of view as it helped 
to maintain the purity of the vernaculars. Krishna Mohan was of opinion 
that “ No scheme of education can be of much value that excludes the 
Oriental element, just as we believe that no policy in the administration 
of the country can be perfect if it excludes the Oriental element from its 
higher offices." Оп the other hand, he maintained that European literature 
was essential for a thorough study of history, science and jurisprudence. 
He deprecated the controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists 


(15)- See Vol. II, p. 888-4 of The Life of Alexander Duff, by George Smith. 
(16) He was succeeded by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra. 
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as tending to create bad feeling between the two races, and was convinced 
that in the department of education English should be included with Oriental 
literature. 

Amongst Krishna Mohan’s other activities at this period, may be 
mentioned that of the Family Literary Club established in May, 1857. It 
was open to men of all religious denominations, and its meetings were held 
in the houses of prominent citizens of Calcutta. The club had a large 
number of influential members, and one of its chief object was to unite 
Indians and Europeans in close literary and intellectual sympathy. At 
every meeting an essay or lecture was read or delivered. . These were 
followed by animated discussions. The lectures and proceedings were con- 
ducted in English and subjects of all kinds were admissible. Distinguished 
European and Indian visitors were invited to take part, and men like Sir 
Richard Temple, the Bishop of Calcutta, the Rev. C. H. A. Dall and other 
notable persons were often present. It is interesting to note that during the 
first and second year after the Club's foundation, the subjects discussed 


were such as “ Awake, arise, or ђе for ever fallen;" " Advantages of moral 
education;" " The Parliamentarians were justified in executing Charles I;" 
" Advantages and Disadvantages of Society;" “Early Marriage;" “ Poly- 


gamy;" “Female Education;" ''Selfishness;" '" The Justice or otherwise of 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots;" " Government;" “ Religion and 
Religions;" " The importance of studying Mathematics." This choice of 
subjects indicates 'how wide was the range of the members' interests and 
thoughts. In April 1865, at the eighth anniversary meeting of the Club, 
Krishna Mohan was elected Chairman, and the Rev. J. Mullens, D.D., дећ- 
vered an interesting lecture on “ Indian Architecture with Illustrations." At 
the thirteenth anniversary, Sir Richard Temple presided. Krishna Mohan 
took an active part in the discussion which followed the address then deli- 
vered by the Bishop of Calcutta on ‘‘ Eclecticism." The meeting was held 
in the house of Ram Mohun Mullick, and the following account of the pro- 
ceedings is given in that year's report:—*‘ Revd. K. M. Banerjea maintained 
that Brahmoism was not at all different from Brahminism, etymologically. 
Both words, he said, were derived from the word bram, which meant a 
Mantra of the Veda. Не maintained, in strong terms, that Brahmoism was 
essentially eclectic and fleeting, and said it had no distinct principles as its 
supporters maintain. He then gave a short history of the rise and progress 
of Brahmoism, and concluded with saying that men like the last speaker 
should not meddle with, or speak of, things of which they knew little or 
nothing at all. He supported the motion of the vote of thanks to the Right 
Rev. Lecturer " (17). Mr. Е. P. Wood, Barrister-at-Law, read a paper on 
The Life and Philosophical Teachings of Socrates at the sixteenth anniversary 
of the Club, when Sir Richard Temple presided. Ап animated discussion 
followed the lecture in which Rajah Chander Nath Roy Bahadur of Natore, 
Krishna Mohan Banerjea and others took part. The latter's trenchant and 
witty remarks elicited replies from both the lecturer and the Rajah. Krishna 


(17) See Thirteenth Annual Report of the Family Literary Club. ` 
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Mohan expressed his pleasure that a Rajah should have attended a meeting 
of that kind, but " he thought, at the same time, that the Rajah had handled 
a very delicate question. Such questions were very difficult, and too abstruse 
for a meeting like the present, and he thought that they should be left to 
scholars. For his owh part, he was inclined to think that there were many 
things common to both Hindu and Grecian philosophy, and that they had 
a common stock. That was the best way of settling the question. It was 
no use saying that the Hindu mythology was the oldest, or that the Grecian 
or Egyptian mythology was the oldest. The Revd. gentleman reminded the 
meeting of.a humorous anecdote.in regard to the relative beauty of Mary 
Queen of Scots and Elizabeth. The question was—who was the more 
beautiful, the Queen of Scotland or the Queen of England? The question 
was settled thus:—the Queen of Scotland was the handsomest woman in 
Scotland, and the Queen of England was the handsomest woman in England 
(laughter). It was in this way, he went on to say, that they should settle 
the point. Each nation should look upon its own traditions in the same 
light, and there would be an end to the dispute. With reference to his 
contention that the mythologies of both countries had a common origin, 
he asked the meeting to imagine three brothers setting out from a given 
place to different parts of the world. Now, in the course of time, it turned 
out that there were many things common in the traditions of the different 
places to which the three brothers had gone. And the reason was obvious. 
The brothers had a common knowledge of things in connection with their 
parents, etc., and this knowledge was spread in the different countries in 
which they sojourned. In the absence of any direct proof as to the relative 
antiquity of the traditions of two or more countries, it was reasonable to 
conclude, where these traditions appeared to have many things in common, 
that they had a common origin. The question was a very dangerous and 
difficult one, and very hard of proof and, therefore, under the circumstances, 
it were better to settle the point in the way he had suggested, than calling 
each other thieves (Great laughter)" (18). The Rajah's reply to this long 
argument was rather irrelevent, for he misinterpreted it by saying that 
Krishna Mohan had endeavoured to prove that only superficial knowledge 
was necessary, and if that were so, then the labours of certain distinguished 
European Orientalists were useless seeing they only confined themselves 
to Indian philosophy and chronology. The Rajah finished his remarks by 
informing the audience that he was intending to write a disquisition on 
" the comparative Antinquity, Philology, Mythology, and Ethics of Greece 
and India." The undertaking must have appeared somewhat ambitious in 
view of the Rajah's probable attainments. 


Besides his Professorial and literary work, Krishna Mohan devoted 
a portion of his valuable time to the Calcutta Diocesan and S. P. G. Com- 
mittees. In April 1862, he delivered a lecture on The Origin of the Vaish- 
пата Worship among the Hindus at the General Assembly's Institution. 


2 


(18) See Sixteenth Annual Report ој the Family Lsterary Club. 
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About the same time he was selected by Bishop Cotton to be one of the 
special preachers at St. Paul's Cathedral for a course of lectures to be given 
to educated Hindus On the Need, Evidences, and Difficulties of a Supernatural 
Revelation. Bishop Cotton gave the first lecture and was followed in turn 
by Archdeacon Pratt, the Rev. К. M. Banerjea and others. These lectures 
were afterwards repeated in the Free Church Institution at the request of 
the Rev. W. C. Fyfe. The attendance at the latter place was greater than 
at the Cathedral owing to its location in the Indian quarter. Їп 1862, 
Krishna Mohan delivered a lecture in the Cathedral on The Claims of Chris- 
tianity in British India. This made а deep impression, and was afterwards 
published under the title Revelation, Christiamty and the Bible, by Bishop 
Cotton in 1864. The Bishop wrote an excellent Preface in which he de- 
scribed how Krishna Mohan “ one of their most distinguished countrymen, 
well versed in the lore of their own Rishis, invited them to seek in Jesus 
Christ, the same rest from their toilsome wandering, which he himself had 
found." [n this Preface, the Bishop took occasion to comment on the 
" inconsistent lives of English Christians." The lectures were generally 
followed by discussion in which leading members of both the Hindu and 
Brahmo communities took part. In the Memoirs of Bishop Cotton, it is 
recorded that in June, 1864, he invited several Indians to discuss difficulties 
and to receive fuller explanation on points dealt with in his previous lecture. 
He wrote: " [t was rumoured that many were to appear, and accordingly 
we mustered strong on the Christian side; but after all only four came, and 
of these two were Christians; the other two were—and Keshub Chunder 
Sen, a well-known leader of the Brahmo Somaj. The latter was thus quite 
outnumbered; but we treated him very courteously, and gave him full scope 
for expressing his convictions, which he did in a remarkably simple, earnest 
and pleasing way. Ніз account of the reasons for which he believed in 
God, prayer, and the spiritual life generally, without revelation, was interest- 
ing and reasonable; but he entirely broke down in some of his arguments, 
partly from an insufficient education, partly from the Hindu indifference 
to facts and history. Thus he seemed surprised at our maintaining that the 
idea of a Church, which he said that the Brahmos hold tenaciously, was 
altogether Christian, and borrowed by his sect from the New Testament, 
saying that he thought it had existed everywhere, apart from revelation; 
and he avowed that his chief difficulty in believing the Scriptures was that 
he could see no connexion between facts and morals. He even said that, 
assuming the facts of Christ’s resurrection to be demonstrably proved, he 
did not see that it need influence our belief or practice, further than as a 
kind of illustration of the immortality of the soul. We had tea, sandwiches 
and ice, all which he ate without scruple, and the whole party attended prayers 
in the Chapel" (19). А few days afterwards, the second lecture of the 
series was delivered by Krishna Mohan at the Cathedral, it was largely 





(19) See pp. 408-4 of Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, edited by Mrs. Cotton, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1871. 
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attended, and Bishop Cotton considered that it was ~ exceedingly interest- 
ing and successful, admirable as an English composition, and most telling 
and impressive as an argumentative exhortation. This praise chiefly applies 
to the second portion; the first was merely a kind of Paleian sketch of 
evidence, but the second part brought the subject home to India by copious 
references to Hindu religion and philosophy, showing how the necessity of 
a revelation had been felt by the Rishis, and how many faint shadows 
of the truth appear in their writings. The allusions to ' our ancestors,’ ' our 
nation,’ ' our Rishis,’ etc., quite recalled to my mind the thought of St. Paul 
preaching to the Jews. Some of the applications of Scripture, too, were 
most forcible, and Stanley would have been delighted to hear the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews adduced to show that there were fragments 
of revelation in the Vedas " (20). Krishna Mohan's lectures were always 
interesting and convincing, though not always palatable to Hindus and 
Brahmos. In October 1865, he lectured at St. Paul’s on The peculiar res- 
ponsibility of educated Natives—and their duty thoughtfully to enquire into the 
Christian scheme of Salvation. It is recorded by the late Mr. I. C. Chowdry, 
that in spite of Krishna Mohan's consistent denouncing of Hinduism, and 
able advocacy of Christianity, he was. asked by the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
an orthodox Hindu, to become guardian-tutor to his adopted son. 


In 1866 Krishna Mohan Banerjea preached the funeral sermon on 
Bishop Cotton at St. Paul's Cathedral. He mentioned the various qualities 
of head and heart possessed by the Bishop; but dwelt especially on his con- 
nection with and interest in the non-Christian communities of Calcutta. 
" Private conferences with educated inquirers were not unknown in the days 
of Bishop Middleton, who spent hours in conversation with our Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy. But for a Bishop to deliver lectures or sermons to hundreds 
of eager listeners still professing the Hindu or Mahomedan religions was 
never before known in the diocese of Calcutta. ТЕ was a new sight, as it 
was a cheering sight, to see Bishop Cotton lecturing in the Bethune Society, 
at the General Assembly's Institution, and in the, transept of this very 
Cathedral, and hundreds of intelligent Bengalis, collected from the remotest 
part of the city, listening to his discourses with rivetted attention." Krishna 
Mohan also reminded his congregation that the Bishop was an accomplished 
scholar and took much interest in education. “ The senate of the University 
of Calcutta, composed of conflicting races and creeds, always looked up 
to his guidance and advice. The Faculty of Arts elected him as its Presi- 
dent and representative in the Syndicate, where as Senior Fellow, he had 
always to take the Chair in the absence of the Vice-Chancellor at Simla. 
He thus practically became the governor of the University for the greater 
part of the year. The thousands of undergraduates and graduates, the vast 
majority of whom were Hindus, delighted to speak of him as our Bishop, 








(20) See p. 404 of Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, edited by Mrs. Cotton. The 
editor inserted an interesting extract concerning Sacrifice and Miracles from К. M. Banerjea's 
writings in the Memoir, See ibid. p. 839. 
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like the Christian community itself (21). It may be remarked that it was 
due to Bishop Cotton's influence that the С. M. S. established the Cathedral 
Mission College in Calcutta. 

In 1869, Krishna Mohan resigned his Professorship at Bishop's College 
after sixteen years of valuable service, during which period his time and 
energy were unsparingly used for the development of Oriental studies. 

. 


HARIHAR DAS. 
(To be Continued.) 





(21) See pp. 13-14 of Sermon on the Death of the Bishop of Calcutta, by Rev. К. M. 
Banerjea, 1866. 


Organised Banking in the Заре of 
John Фотрапр—33. 





• 
VEN of the work of the second Government Bank at Madras started 
by Lord William Bentinck in 1805 very little is known. Cooke says 
that it conducted business on a very small scale and had a note circulation 
of a very limited amount. Brunyate considers it ‘ more a treasury than 
a bank " (1). Not one of the recent writers gives us more information than 
these two authors. " 

The origin of the Government Bank was due to the recommendation 
of the Second Finance Committee appointed to consider the state of finances 
of the Presidency of Madras. The First Finance Committee was appointed 
m 1798 and sat till 1800. Different subjects like the management of the 
Lottery Fund and the establishment of the Government Bank to help the 
conditions of the jumor members of the Company and the reorganisation of 
the Post Offices were some of its recommendations. The Bank of Issue 
could not be started for nothing definite as regards Government control 
was stated therein. 

One of the recommendations of the Second Finance Committee which 
submitted an ad interim report in November 1805 (2) was to start а Bank 
of Issue on lines similar to those recommended by Henry St. George Tucker 
in his letter to Lord Wellesley written in 1801. The only difference was 
that the Government should not subscribe any share capital nor were there 
to be any Government directors. There was no individual private capital 
to have recouree to and no individuals like shareholders interested in main- 
taining its credit. 

The part played by Lord William Bentinck in the founding of this 
Bank is not mentioned by any other writer and is worth recording as it 
shows the foresight of that distinguished nobleman who later on won laurels 
fo: his improvements in the Civil Administration of the Company's terri- 
tory. He was a staunch believer in the superiority of Government 
credit to private credit and he thought that in order to have extended paper 





(1) See J. В Brunyate—An Account of the Presidency Banks р 29 

(2) The second Finance Committee sat till 1808. It was of opinion that though Gold 
pagodas were in circulation silver was the only suitable currency and as there were numerous 
coins with fluctuating values which only tended to increase the shroff's profit in converting 
them into change it was proposed to adopt the Bengal Rupee as the single standard of- value. 
Up till 1815 this diversity of coin existed and an examination of the Government Treasuries 
revealed that there were roughly 72 varieties of gold coin, 60 varieties of silver and 25 varieties 
of copper. These were gradually called in. Single and double pagodas were issued together 
with rupees, halí-rupees, quarter rupees and two anna pieces. Їп 1818 it was decided to 
replace the star pagoda by the silver rupee as the coin of account. (See Public Consultations) 
27th July, 1816, p. 1999 and 7th January, 1818, No. 17. 
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currency the best means would be to start a Government Bank which 
would always have the accommodation of the Public Treasury (3). As he 
could not secure support for his scheme in the Council the Bank was started 
in the second week of December 1805 (4) without even consulting the 
Supreme Government. He acted as the sole director of the Bank and its 
notes were received at all the Public Treasuries in lieu of cash. 

This plan of the Madras Bank was forwarded to Henry St. George 
Tucker for favour of his esteemed opinion and from his trenchant criticism 
the following points of the Bank Administration can be gathered. He 
rightly says that " it is deficient in two of the most essential requisites of 
a Bank. It is neither calculated to obtain the confidence of the public nor 
does it provide the means of aiding the operations of commerce. The 
Madras Bank will not in my opinion be distinguished from the public 
treasury. It wll be involved in all the money transactions of the Govern- 
ment. It will participate in its difficulties and its credit will be least when 
it has most occasion for credit in time of public distress. Lord William 
Bentinck contemplates this and makes provision for suspendng cash pay- 
ment as done in England during 1797 and after." The original plan of 
the Bank was to issue notes only and the idea of acting as a bank of 
deposit and discount at the same time did not enter into the mind of the 
founder. Mr. Tucker was clever enough to recognise the limited utility of 
a Bank of Issue and criticised the above conception on the following ground 
that '' if the amount of specie which it was to keep in reserve was as much 
as the actual amount of notes in circulation there would be no augmenta- 
tion of the circulating medium." A minor point of criticism was “that it 
was not so framed as to secure the greatest economy in its management.” 
As the Governor chose to be sole director his other duties would be so 
exacting that there would be very little time to pay adequate atten- 
tion to supervise the duties of the Bank and the real affairs would after all 
be managed by subordinate officers having no direct responsibility." 

'This lucid criticism must have had a certain salutary effect in bringing 
about improvements in the Government Bank of Madras. ТЕ soon undertook 
deposit and discount business. Its. notes were received in the public 
"Treasury but they had scarcely any circulation in the Province of Madras 
itself. 

Occasional references to its officers can be traced in the Government 
Records of the time. One Richard Yieldham, a free merchant who settled 
in Madras acted as the Treasurer of the Government Bank. 

The Government Bank was located under the Exchange in 1807. 
Important changes took place during the years 1807 to 1809 and no writer 
on banking has chronicled these significant facts. Mr. Petrie who had to 
act as the Governor in place of Lord William Bentinck who was recalled 
as a result of the Sepoy Mutiny at Madras, refused to act as the Director 
of the Bank and appointed four ex-officio Directors—the Chief Secretary, 

(3) See Public Consultations, 29th November, 1805 рр. 5709. 
(4) See Public Consultations 6th December, 1805 pp. 6798. 
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the Mint Master, the Accountant-General and the Sub-Treasurer. The Court 
of Directors condemned the starting of this bank without their advice or 
consent being taken and directors were asked to follow the proposed 
regulations of the Bank of Calcutta. The Accountant-General had to 
undertake this task of reorganisation and all the notes issued hitherto were 
recalled by a Proclamation dated 29th November, 1808. Гог а period 
of two years an attempt was made to reconstruct the Bank eallowing the 
Government to subscribe one-fifth of the total five lakhs of pagodas of 
capital. The Bank was to be placed on a limited liability basis. The notes 
were to be current only in the Madras Presidency. The Government was 
to nominate five out of nine directors. The Bank was to discount bills and 
the maximum rate of discount was fixed at twelve per cent. (5). 

This well-directed scheme of reorganisation fell through and the Bank 
was started as a Government Bank pure and simple managed in all its 
aspects by the servants of the Government. The management rested in the 
hands of those ex-officio financial officers of the Government and according 
io Brunyate "it was managed unsuccessfully by the Government officials 
during the early days of its career " (6). Even the Presidency Bank of 
Madras started in 1843 had to suffer on account of incompetent manage- 
ment during the first two years of its existence.  " Improper advances 
to speculative persons formed the chief mistake.” 

Another industrious writer Mr. Crawford says ‘we have never seen 
stated in any public document the amount of the capital of the Bank and 
its profits instead of being carried half-yearly or yearly to account are per- 
mitted to accumulate for a series of years and. thus carried to public 
credit (7). During 1826-1827 the estimated profit was £620,226 but the 
real profit was £516,855 if the pagoda was to be valued at its real rate 
of 6s. 8d. ТЕ the rate of profit be 10 per cent. then the capital must be 
roughly one-fourth £ nil The Government of Madras having no surplus- 
revenue the capital must have been secured on the payment of five per 
cent. interest on deposits in which case the real profits of the Government 
banking amount to only five per cent. This dabbling in deposits and dis- 
counts for five per cent. profit on the part of a Government has been 
adversely censured by Mr. Crawford who considered it “ least praiseworthy 
on the part of the Government to waste precious time in attending to 
the concerns of a small money shop.” 

Whatever amount of truth there might be in the ingenious calcula- 
tions of Mr. Crawford we possess another reliable and authoritative esti- 
mate of the profits of the Government Bank. This was stated by the 
Accountant-General in a public document and it is a mistake to suppose 
as Crawford has done that no public document as regards its operations 
exists. In 1819 a report was published with reference to the bank's past 

(5) See Public Consultations 1809, 7th November, р. 6728 and 23га November, р. 6727. 
(8) Brunyate must have been referring to Maitland’s mismanagement of the Madras Bank 
in 1829 as a result of which strict regulations were passed in the matter of making loans. See 


Secret Consultations, 6th October, 1830, Nos. 1 to 3. 
(7) See Mr. Crawford's Evidence before the Select Committee of the H. of Commons, 1830, 
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and present business. This report states that the Bank was founded when 
there was great scarcity of specie, a failure of mercantile credit (8) and 
considerable public and private distress. As a French invasion was feared, 
the Bank permitted an accumulation of specie in the Treasury for military 
purposes and the withdrawal from circulation of a large quantity of paper 
money bearing interest. It proposed to be quite independent of the Gov- 
ernment bu? as a matter of fact it was closely related to the Government 
and the scheme of reorganisation fell through. Its business for the Govern- 
ment consisted in purchasing bullion for the Mint and the management 
of the remittance business to Bengal. It had no capital of its own and it 
is curious indeed that modern banking reformers quote the Australian 
Commonwealth Bank alone when they desire to start a Central Bank 
without any capital. This earlier instance is not referred to. In the very 
first years its note circulation averaged eight and half lakhs of pagodas. 
Thirty-three lakhs Rupees worth of paper money bearing interest at eight 
per cent. was withdrawn. Latterly the Bank had little connection with the 
Government save for little or small withdrawals of specie from the Treasury. 

This Bank was considered '' unsuited to the wants of the second Presi- 
dency in India " and Mr. J. Ochterlony outlined the scheme for improving 
the Bank and making it an institution modelled on the Bank of Bengal and 
the Bank of Bombay. The Madras Chamber of Commerce also took a 
prominent part in the agitation, for the starting of a better bank. The 
capital of the new Bank was to be thirty lakhs of Rupees of which three 
lakhs were to be offered to the Government. On 4th July, 1840 the capital 
was fully subscribed and a memorial was sent to the Court of Directors for 
8 charter of incorporation. The Bank was actually started in 1843 as 
there was considerable delay in the matter of incorporation due to the 
request made by the public to reduce the capital to twenty lakhs (9). The 
Court of Directors refused to consider this suggestion and considered it 
dangerous to grant wide privilege of note issue to an inadequately capita- 
lised bank. 

Though the Government Bank failed to organise mercantile and pri- 
vate credit on suitable lines it did good service in those days when private 
banks did not exist to fill the void created by the failure of the Earlier 
European Banks vis., the Carnatic Bank, the British Bank and the Asiatic 
Bank. For obtaining a candid estimation of the services of the Govern- 
ment Bank the following. quotation from the Madras Gazette would be of 
great use. “In its days it had been a great accommodation to the public 


(8) From this it can be referred that the three private Banks, the Carnatic Bank, the 
British Bank and the Asiatic Bank failed to conduct business successfully and as a result of 
this the Government Bank was started 

(9) See Financial Consultations 16th June 1840, No 9-11, 29th November 1842, No. 17; 
also 9th May 1848, Nos 4 and 5. The Presidency Bank of Madras was started on lines 
similar to that of the Bank of Bengal. Act IX of 1848 gave the charter of incorporation and 
the new Bank began its operations in 1843. Mr. S. A. Birch was the first Civillan Secretary. 
Later on he became connected with the Bank of Bombay which failed in 1866 crisis. See 
Financial Consultations 23rd May 1843, Nos. 17-19. Also 27th June 1848, Nos. 28-30. 
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a safe depository for unemployed balances and a source from whom the 
man of principle and integrity has been relieved in a moment of necessity 
and upon which he has relied with confidence but like many other good 
things it has suffered from abuse and a system of dealing and procuring 
accommodation the most injurious to the man of straight-forward dealing 
and conscientious punctuality ° (10). 


THE GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS. й 


No other writer has evidently contradicted the description of Cooke 
as regards the working of the Government Savings Banks in the Presidency 
Towns—specially that of the City of Calcutta. The credit of start- 
ing the Government Savings Banks in the Presidency Towns in 1833 
is usually attributed to Lord William Bentinck but what ‘really was 
done by him was only to extend the Government Savings agency 
of 1810 which was being managed by the Accountant-General 
and the Sub-Treasurer. Savings Banks were not unknown by this 
time. One such institution conducted its opeiations successfully 
in Serampore (11). The failure of the Agency House created a void . 
in the money market and there were many people who suffered actually by 
their failure. The Government Savings Agency working since 1810 was 
empowered to extend its activities. By 1855 it was carrying on its transac- 
tions with all parts of the country by means of the District Treasuries under 
the supervision of the Collectors and the Divisional Paymasters. By the 
Act of XXVI of 1855 the Secretary to the Government Savings Bank was 
empowered with judicial powers. The С. S. Bank was nominally under 
the supervision of the Accountant-General to the Government of India but 
it was a separate establishment under an actuary who had to give both the 
bond of indemnity and security for the correct discharge of his duties. (12) 
The usual practice was to create deposits and debit withdrawals made at the 
District Collectorates and Paymasters’ Treasuries on monthly returns 
forwarded by their officers. Repayments were made by the Savings Bank 
Secretary by orders on Collectors and Paymasters. [t is recorded that the 
business of the Savings Bank was transferred to the Bank of Bengal in 
1856 (13). Separate District Savings Banks were not created till 1870. 

Since Cooke wrote his description of the G. S. Banks it is commonly 
supposed that in 1856 the Bank of Bengal displaced the separate agency 
under Government orders published in the Calcutta Gazette of 27th Janu- 
ary 1855. [t was not the management that was actually transferred. А 
reference to the proceedings of the Government of India in the Financial 


SSS 
(10) Quoted by the Asiatic Journal, from the Fort St. George Савене, September 20th, 1830. 
(11) See Asiatic Annual Register 1624, July 8th, p. 192. 

(12) See the Asiatic Journal March 1839, р 198. 

(13) See С. N. Cooke, Banking in India, р. 341. The letter of the Financial Secretary to 
the Government of India, 18th January 1856, gives the correct information but the separate 
managing agency was not established in 1856. Till 1863 the separate management existed and 
from September 1868, the Bank of Bengal was paid monthly compensation of Rs 760 for 
managing this business. See Symes Scutt History of the Bank of Bengal, p. 67. 
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Department dated 22nd August 1861 would however make it clear that 
the expediency of transferring the management of the Savings Bank to 
the Bank of Bengal and the proposed branch banks was considered in 
1861. Though this proposal was agreed to by the Secretary of the Bank 
of Bengal, the Civil Paymasters of Fort St. William and the Accountant 
General, the Governor General decided that the Bank of Bengal was to 
be utilised merely as the bankers to the С. S. Bank and the management 
was however to continue as before under the Accountant General and the 
Actuary. The Bank of Bengal continued as the custodian of the funds 
of the G. S. Bank in Calcutta till September 1863 when management also 
was handed over to the Bank of Bengal. Formal notice was served in 
1886 on the Bank of Bengal tbat Savings Bank business might be withdrawn 
at any time on nine months notice being given to it. Actual notice to 
that effect was served on the Bank of Bengal in 1895 and Symes Scutt 
1ecords that it was actually transferred in October 1896. 

The G. S. Bank in Calcutta became popular from the very early years 
of its start and this was undoubtedly due to the great preparations and 
propaganda work done before its actual inception. А special Committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen was appointed to organise a plan for 
the G. S. Bank (14). 

Names of the Gentlemen who formed the Committee—P. M. Wynch, 
Esq., President; J. A. Dorin, Esq; C. E. Trevelyan, Ева. Lieut.-Col. 
Kennedy, Esq., Capt. H. B. Henderson, Esq., Theodore Dickens, Esq., Babu 
Ramcomul Sen. 

This Committee can be considered as the first banking committee 
appointed in this Country and the starting of the Savings Bank was recom- 
mended by it. Due to the persuasion of the Indian member of the Com- 
mittee Babu Ramcomul Sen, Khazanchee of the Bank of Bengal—even the 
clerks of the Bank and Government public offices and pilot service began 
to deposit their savings. On the very first opening day there мете nearly 
62 deposits ranging from one Rupee to Rupees four hundred. The total 
deposits amounted to about Rs. 2,828. The honour of being the first 
depositor falls to the happy lot of Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore and his son 
was the second depositor, each depositing about four hundred rupees, 
mainly to set an'éxample to the rest of the members of the Hindu Com- 
munity. During the. first five years vis., November 1833 to November 1838 
there were 2,899 depositors with roughly about twenty-eight and one-fourth 
lakhs of Rupees as deposits. By 1840 its gross operations amounted to 
40 lacs of Rupees and. about 18 lakhs of Rupees were invested through its 
medium in public funds (15). The number of depositors exceeded 4,500 


(14) See the Calcutta Courier, May 8, 1838. 

(15) See the Pamphlet ‘‘ Remarks of the Savings Bank" which was published in 1840 
or thereabouts. The anonymous writer of this pamphlet remarks that numerous branch banks 
of this parent institution be started at such places as Benares, Dacca, Patna, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, Mirzapore, Saugor, Jubblepore, Agra, Delhi, Bareily, Furrackabad, Meerut, Ludhiana, 
Kurnal, Saharanpore, Almorah and Simia and other big towns. They would be secure places 
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in number. The depositors's list included all classes of people. In 1842 
the Government undertook the wise step of paying full month's interest 
on deposits made within the first four working days of the month. In 1854 
there was the first reduction of the rate of interest payable on the deposits 
of the civil classes from 4 to 2 per cent. per annum. The limit of all deposits 
for all classes was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 and the rate of interest 
for the deposits of the soldiery was reduced from four to three and three- 
fourths per cent. ^ 

It speaks volumes in favour of the first Committee of management 
which regulated the business and modified the original rules in the light 
of actual experience gained during the course of the management of the 
first few years. As a repetition of the original rules (16) guiding the 
business of the bank would occupy too much space only a brief mention 
of the salutary measures leading to its actual success would be made. The 
Bank was placed under Government responsibility and it was opened to 
all classes of people without distinction. The Government reserved the 
power to raise or lower the rate of interest after six months’ notice in the 
Calcutta Gazette. When the deposit of a depositor were to amount to 
Rs. 500 they were to be transferred to four per cent. Government Loan 
on behalf of the depositor. Thus the habit of investment in the Govern- 
ment securities was also to be taught to these small savers. Again the 
enforcement of such sound regulations which exist even to the modern day, 
in a modified form or other, must be held responsible for the success of 
the G. S. Bank. It was the laxity of management and not the absence 
of such rigid rules that was chiefly responsible for the failure of the Bengal 
Military Bank which was a Savings Bank mainly intended for the military 
classes. This leads us on to the subject of the Bengal Military Bank whose 
general plan of work is outlined in the Selections of the Calcutta Gazette. 
But no other writer on Indian Banking has referred to its work and the 
reasons for its failure. It is for the first time these details of their opera- 
tions are collected from the contemporary newspapers and magazines. 


THE BENGAL MILITARY BANK. 


The plan of the Bengal Military Bank was first devised by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and after securing the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council, the Bengal Military Bank was started mainly for the purpose 
of enabling the Military Officers to remit their monthly Savings and to 
assist the Regimental Savings Banks which were in existence in Bengal by 
that time and to help the formation of several more regimental Savings 
Banks by affording them proper means of investing their funds with 
security. 


of deposit, afford inducement to industry, act as accumulators of capital, tend towards in- 
creased productiveness of labour and give increased facility for providing for physical wants 
to the depositors. A copy of this pamphlet exists in the Imperial Library and from internal 
evidence it can be gathered that Hon’ble Е. Shore, the writer of two volumes entitled “ Notes 
on India " might have been the probable author of this pamphlet also. 

(16) See the Calcutta Gazette, October 12th, 1838. 
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THE WORK OF THE BANK. 


The Bengal Military Bank was authorised to receive deposits from Ist 
January, 1821 from all military Officers, Commissioned or Non-Commis- 
sioned or Warrant Officers or any other officers attached to the Military 
service of the East India Company. The deposits (not less than ten Sicca 
Rupees) (17) could be made out of their pay or monthly allowances by 
sending an application to the Pay-Master authorising him to deduct the 
stated sum from their pay. The form of application was as follows:— 


Deduct from this pay-bill and remit to the Military Bank as follows:— 


For Captain Е ... Опе Hundred Sicca ... Rs. 100 
» Lieutenant - .. Fifty Sicca ... .. » 50 
» Serjeant , ... Ten Sicca .. we o,» 10 

Total Sicca .. Rs. 160 


SIGNATURE OF THE CAPTAIN. 


The Pay-Master had to remit this sum to the Secretary of the Bengal 
Military Bank stationed in Calcutta by a bill of exchange on the Accountant 
General drawn in favour of the Bank. А detailed statement was also to 
be sent to the Accountant General and the Memorandum was to state in 
full the details, viz., amount of deduction from the pay, Battalion Regi- 
ment, for the month of———year—— —to be remitted to the Bengal Military 
Bank. In addition to his deduction from pay individual depositors could 
remit savings directly to the Secretary of the Bank. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FUNDS. 


The General Military Bank in Calcutta was to lend these funds to 
the best advantage on the pledge on deposit of Government paper, public 
bank shares and other good securities so as to realise the highest rate of 
interest consistent with perfect safety. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK. 


Twelve directors were to be in charge of its operations. The Govern- 
ment had the right to nominate three out of twelve and the remaining 
were to be elected by he constituents of the Bank at the Annual meeting 
to be held in the month of January. The ex-officio Government Directors 





(17) The Sicca Rs. became the standard money in Bengal by that time. It must be 
remembered that there were other denominations of Rupee current in Bengal and Lord Cown- 
wallis made a great effort to standardise the 19th Sun Sicca Re. as the unit of account in 
Bengal. By 1795 it was established as the standard money of Bengal. See the Selections 
from the Сасина Gasette which reproduce the Government Notification on this subject; Fort 
Wiliam Public Department, October 24th, 1792. The intrinsic value of the different species 
of rupees current in Bengal, Behar and Orissa compared with the Sicca Re. from assays made 
in Bengal is quoted in a tabular form in the Notification. 
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were—a) the Adjutant General of the Army; b) the Military Auditor- 
General c) The Accountant, Military Department. The first batch of direc- 
tors for the year 1821 was nominated by the Government. The first 
directors were the following:— 
(1) Col. J. Nicholls—C.B. Quarter-Master General—His Majesty's 
Forces. : 
(2) Lieutenant-Colonel J. Paton—Quarter-Master Geferal of the 
Army. 
(3) Major L. Wiggins—Assistant Military Auditor General. 
(4) Major C. H. Campbell—Deputy Secretary to the Government, 
Military Department. 
(5) Captain В. Н. Sneyd—lIst Regiment of Cavalry. 
(6) Captain W.. S. Beatson—Assistant Adjutant General of the Army. 
Besides these military officers an expert banker-merchant and a partner 
of an Agency House and a Civilian officer were recommended to the 
Board of Directors. 
(7) John Palmer—Esq. 
(8) George Cruttenden—E sq. 
(9) James Young—Esq. 
Mr. Ballard of the firm of Messrs. Alexander and Company was 
appointed as the Hony. Secretary and was authorised to appoint House 
Treasurers to the Bank. 


REGULATIONS FOR OFFICE BUSINESS. 


The following were some of the most important regulations or bye- 

laws of its business:— 

(1) The Treasurers have to keep the Bank accounts in a separate set 
of books which would have to be produced at the time of the 
meetings of the Directors or at any time. 

(2) By the 5th of every month the Secretary has to furnish the 
receipts and disbursements and suggest the best methods for in- 

` vesting the floating balances. 

(3) All bonds, deeds, mortgages or other papers and documents 
having reference to pecuniary transactions and being bank stock 
or securities are to be made out in the names of the directors; 
but mere receipts may be signed by the Secretary for~ the 
Treasurers. 

(4) There shall be quarterly meetings of the directors for inspecting 
the accounts and such other business as may be brought before 
the Special meetings when required for urgent business may be 
summoned by the President or any other directors. 

(5) The signature of three directors was considered adequate to sanc- 
tion any measure and to authenticate any account. 

(6) The Office of the President was to be annual and three directors 
had to go out annually by rotation. The directors were to select 
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the President and the three seats to be vacated annually were to 
be filled up by the votes of depositors (18). 

The most important thing to be noticed is the fact that the bye-laws 
do not provide any loop-hole to the officers to mismanage the funds. They 
were also framed with the view of expediting business on sound lines and 
the permission for the depositors to elect three directors annually was 
evidently in*the interests of securing the continuity of policy so eminently 
desirable in the case of all savings banks. 


RULES FOR DEPOSITORS. 


The following were some of the salutary provisions with reference to 
depositor's business:— 

(1) Remittance must be made in sicca rs. Each remittance must 
be for a minimum figure of ten sicca rs. and should not contain any frac- 
tion of а rupee. 

(2) Bills drawn.by depositors not in excess of actual deposit will 
be honoured at any time. Ви to facilitate business bills will be payable 
only at two fixed periods viz., 15th January, and 15th July. Officers going 
on leave will be allowed to draw any portion of their deposits by bills 
at ten day's sight. 

(3) The aggregate deposits are to be treated as joint-stock and vested 
in Government securities, Profits arising out of this will be divided among 
shareholders according to their respective proportion and carried to the 
credit of their accounts. 

(4) Half-yearly drafts of the shareholders below 1,000 Sicca Rs. 
will be paid in cash; if greater than that it is left to the option of the Direc- 
tors to pay it by transferring a portion of the stock at the rate at which 
it was purchased or at the rate of the day or at par as may appear most 
equitable. 

A perusal of the above rules will make it clear that they were well- 
conceived and it is а wonder why this bank failed in spite of such wise bye- 
laws and regulations framed in the interests of the depositors. 


ACTUAL OPERATIONS. 


By the end of 1833 there were 402 accounts of depositors and the 
assets of the bank amounted to Rs. 620,540, all of which, excepting a 
floating cash balance of Rs. 11,320-14-7 deposited in the Bank of 
Hindostan was represented by mortgages of house property. But as mort- 
gages depreciated specially that on the house of Sheikh Abdulla—a loss 
of one-sixth was made from the depositor's accounts by transfer to a 
special account in 1830 being then estimated at about 160,000 Rs. In 
1833 about two lakhs had to be struck off and another half-lakh as other 
mortgages depreciated. This reduced the value to Rs. 375,000. From this 
sum again about 75,000 Rs. had to be deposited to pay arrears of dividend 
to depositors. So three lakhs remained to be divided among all the deposi- 
tors whose claims amounted to 10 lakhs of Rs. 


(18) See the Selections from the Calcutta Савене, Vol. V, рр. 61-66. 
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REASONS FOR FAILURE. 


The main loss to the Bank was solely due to depreciation of the 
house property and sad mistake committed by the Bank in preferring this 
type of security to all others. There was an entire sacrifice of the principle 
of the spreading of investments of the Banks. The depositors congratulated 
themselves on their good fortune for not having lost their property which 
fate befell all the depositors of the Agency Houses which failed just at 
that time. Even if we refer to contemporary history of Savings Banks in 
the United Kingdom we meet with similar failures of these institutions. 
Many of these started in the early years of the nineteenth Century from 
1817-1841 failed as a result of series of frauds in the management which 
swallowed a quarter of a million of the hard-earned savings of the poor. 
The first postal savings bank was opened only in September 1861 as a 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s efforts in this direction. 

The expenses of the Bank amounted to roughly Rs. 150 a month. 
There was thus no sacrifice of the sound canon of economy in the manage- 
ment of the banking institution. 

Although the Government appointed three ex-officio directors to help 
the Board in the management of the business still there was no other res- 
ponsibility on the part of the Government arising out of the failure of the 
‚ mortgages. The Government directors were indeed negligent in the matter 
of not insisting upon a prompt recall of all loans as soon as soon as they 
realised the depreciation of the mortgaged property. They also tolerated 
the laxity of the officers in the respect of collecting all arrears in the matter 
of interest on the part of the defaulting borrowers. There was no attempt 
at foreclosing the mortgages and selling the property. The Government 
itself never communicated the fact of mismanagement to the depositors. 
From a contemporary paper (19) of this period it can be gathered that 
the Government originally intended to inform the depositors that there 
was no Government security behind the institution but this was not com- 
municated even though it knew or had an inkling of the mismanagement 
of the B. M. Bank. One of the directors, Captain Rawlins suggested to the 
depositors the possibility of bringing a civil suit against the Government for 
this mismanagement. Two leading barristers were consulted on this point 
of Government responsibility. On their advice the suggestion of instituting 
legal proceedings against the Government was ultimately dropped. Most 
of the aggrieved depositors belonging to the 38th Regiment, private as well 
non-commissioned officers sent in a monster petition to the Government 
praying for mercy and refund of money. But nothing came out of this 
appeal. 

The next mention of the B. Military Bank is made on 20th May, 1835 
when it was stated that 60 per cent. of the deposit money was paid to the 
depositors. The last mention of the B. M. Bank was made in 1838 March 
when a further dividend of five per cent was declared. It was also decided 
that the “ remaining properties were to be put to auction early next month 


(19) See the Bengal Harkaru, May 7th, 1835, quoted by the Asiatic Journal. 
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and it was expected that the proceeds will realise sufficient to give the 
depositors a further dividend of twenty per cent. making a total dividend 
say of 12 annas in the Rupee " (20). 

The history of the Bombay Military Bank is an uneventful one. It 
was started in July 1829 and as soon as the Government Savings Bank was 
instituted in May 1835 the Bombay Government soon closed the B. Military 
Bank and gave the option to the depositors to transfer the account includ- 
ing the interest to the Government Savings Bank or withdrawing it altogether 
and all interest would be discontinued from Ist May, 1839 (21). Lack 
of space compels me to pass over the work of the Madras Military 
Bank (22). 

THE NATURE OF THE MILITARY BANKS. 


An attempt has been made to describe the methods and procedure of 
the Military Banks. From the above description it is apparent that they 
were no commercial banks issuing notes or post-bills intended for the 
accommodation of gentlemen living at or going to other settlements than 
Calcutta. They did no regular banking business nor purchase bullion. 
They did not receive deposits to be repayable at sight. Thus it appears 
that they were pure savings banks intended to promote savings on the part 
of the Military Officers under the service of the East India Company. They 
1esemble closely the modern philanthropic or trustee savings banks. ЈЕ was 
the result of the attempt on the part of the Government to improve 
the economic condition of the military classes. All the earnings after deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses were to be divided among the shareholders in 
the form of interest which is to be credited to their accounts. The Gov- 
ernment directors can be compared to the trustees who operate the modern 
trustee savings banks without taking any remuneraion. Just as the modern 
trustee savings banks are safeguarded from unexpected calls on the part 
of the depositors so also the B. M. Bank established the convention of 
paying the drafts of the depositors half-yearly. The Banks were thus quite 
simple in character and confined themselves primarily to the business of 
collecting money and investment of the same without any risk. Thus their 
main business was to transfer capital and the manufacture of bank money 
was not their object. They had only the aim of redistributing capital 
amongst the points of highest yield but yet safe at the same time. ' The 
economy yielded by the Banks was the maximum of the earning capacity 
of the capital placed in their hands. They must also be considered as the 
legitimate forerunners of the Government Savings Banks which were later 
on established in the Presidency Towns between 1833 and 1835. 

The correct and complete list of banks of this period started either 
by the Government or by the European settlers in this country would be 
as follows: — 


(20) See the Asiatic Journal, 1888, March. 

(21) See the Government Notification, dated llth March, 1829 of the Bombay Castle, 
quoted in the Asiatic Journal, June 1839, p. 147. 

(22) See the Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. I, 1886. 
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It must not however be supposed that this list is an exhaustive one. 
All that can be claimed for it is that it is more exhaustive than that of the 
other lists mentioned in the early beginning of the chapter. The writer has 
come across various statements made by authoritative people of the 
attempts made to start banks in the interior. Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
which founded the Bank of Hindostan in 1770 in Calcutta also strove to 
start a similar institution in the interior. One Mr. Ballard a medical man 
of considerable skill was entrusted with the banking business of the bank 
started at Bhauleah. It did not succeed and had to be given up (23). 
Similarly an attempt was made on the Bombay side in the first half of 
the eighteenth Century by the Dutch people to start а bank. 
Apart from the fact that it worked for a few years no details are forth- 
coming. It must also be realised that this list does not include a large 
number of banks which were started as soon as the limited liability prin- 
ciple was accepted in 1861 and 1862. The Punjab Bank Ltd., the Sind 
Punjab and Delhi Banking Corporation Ltd., the People’s Bank of India 
Ltd., and the Bank of Rohilkhand were organised during these years 186] 
and 1862. АП these banks are enumerated by С. М. Cooke in his Bank- 


ing in India but they lie outside the scope of our survey. 


THE AGENCY HOUSES. 


Some information has to be given of the Agency Houses conducting 
semi-banking business along with trading and agency work. They were not 
only bankers attracting deposits and granting loans but “ European shop- 
keepers, planters, ship-owners, proprietors of breweries, tanneries, distelle- 
ries, cotton, flour, and saw-mills." It is not wise to put them out of the 
category of financial intermediaries of this period for in those days when 
the European Banks were few and few Europeans were allowed to settle 
in the country it is these that conducted sesni-banking business and founded 
pure banks to deal in a more comprehensive manner with the banking needs 
of the population. It is tolerably clear then that an account of their opera- 
tions should be given as they were the pioneers of the banking trade in this 
country. E 

Crawford says that the Agency Houses had originally no capital of 
their own and they depended on the great annual savings of the Company's 
servants (24). This can be corroborated by another statement of an equally 
competent observer who says “ that the Agency Houses were started chiefly 
of gentlemen who had been in the Civil and Military services who finding 
their habits better adapted for commercial pursuits obtained permission to 
resign their situations and engage in agency and mercantile business. They 
received the accumulations of their friends in the Company's service. They 


(23) See Holt Mackenzie's Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
—March 1882—Ons. 188 to 187. 

(24) See J. Crawford, Sketch of the Commercial resources and monetary and mercantile 
system of British India, 1887. 
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lent them to others or employed them themselves for purposes of com- 
merce—they were in fact the distributors of capital rather than the possessors 
of it. They made their profit in the usual course of trade and by difference 
of interest in lending and borrowing money and by commission. [п course 
of time carrying on successful commerce many became the possessors of 
large capital and returned to England having most part of it there. The 
Agency Houses became the usual depository of a great portion of the 
savings and accumulations of the civil and military services in India " (25). 

Although it was the above quotation alone that recent writers having 
been making use of not one of them has given us an idea of their real 
operations. More detailed information is available in the newspapers and 
magazines of that time. These describe not only the operations of these 
Agency Houses but try to place before the readers a description of the 
economic environment of this particular period. It was not the Company's 
servants in Bengal alone that were the sole depositors of their savings in 
the hands of the Calcutta Agency Houses. The officers of the Madras and 
Bombay Provinces remitted their savings to the Agency Houses at Calcutta. 
The natives of Calcutta also deposited their savings in their hands for 
roughly ten per cent was granted on these deposits. As the Government 
funds (i.e.) new loans did not pay this high rate and as this rate of interest 
fell from ten to five per cent. the deposits of the Agency Houses must have 
increased. 

The money secured in this way was loaned out to people engaged in 
indigo business, silk or opium and cotton. Their modus operandi can be 
easily gathered by noting the way in which they helped the indigo plant- 
ers (26). Their transactions with the indigo planters can be considered 
as typical of their operations. Twelve per cent. was the rate at which 
money was usually loaned out to them. It could not have been higher 
than that for the legal rate of interest could not rise above twelve per cent. 
But several other charges were however added viz., a charge of one per 
cent. for receipts and disbursements. Money was advanced to the planter 
monthly as subsistence allowance or money and petty charges were made 
on this amount. The produce had to be sent to the money-lending agent 
and the borrower had to pay commission for receiving and disposing it of. 
Altogether the rate they had to pay was about 18 per cent. or twenty per 
cent. on the borrowed money. Even in the matter of loans to civil and 
military officers the proceedings were of the same character. Twelve per 
cent was the legal rate that could be charged but charges had to be paid 
for receipts and disbursements. The borrowers had to insure their lives 
and for this the annual charges made amounted to the premium. Even this 
premium they never paid to the Life Insurance Office preferring to take the 
risk themselves so that it was only a trick to raise the interest rate 
little higher. This was how they always avoided the usury laws of the time. 


(25) See the Evidence of T Bracken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
March 1832. 
(26) See Hon'ble Е J. Shore. “ Notes on India." 
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It was not the ancillary banking business that has made them famous. 
Like the indigenous bankers of the time they attracted deposits and lent 
them. But these financial activities were overshadowed by those of the 
merchants, middlemen, brokers and industrialists. The partners of these 
firms could afford to live in “ princely fashion " and in " the highest style 
of luxury. “ Notwithstanding this lavish expenditure they often returned 
home with the most princely fortunes " (27). They could afford to become 
“the mercantile leviathians of the East." They combined in their hands 
the part of several characters in addition to the role of bankers. They 
were bankers, shipowners, merchants, and agents and possessed a complete 
" monopoly of the whole of the foreign and internal trade of the country 
which was then about six times as large as the British Isles.” 


THEIR NUMBER. 


As to the exact number of the earlier Agency Houses nothing definite 
can be stated. But Hon'ble F. J. Shore says " that six or seven of these 
Agency Houses stood conspicuous in the City of Palaces.” Crawford 
writing in 1837 gives us a list of the firms at the different trading centres. 
But several of them might have been created after 1813. With the opening 
of trade with India by the 1813 Charter Act the English merchants could 
send their own agents “ who had moderate ideas and moderate salaries." 
It was the serious competition of these new houses that must be reckoned 
as the chief cause of the failure of the older Agency Houses which still con- 
tinued to live in “ aristocratic fashion " without contracting their specula- 
tive dealings, reducing their establishments and retrenching their personal 
expenses " (28). They continued their mercantile speculations as before 
in the same old style investing freely in houses in Calcutta, indigo works, coal 
mines, ships, coffee, and spice plantations, clearing desert islands as pro- 
prietors of land and working cotton, silk and flour mills. By 1825 their 
position became very risky so that a competent observer Mr. Trotter sug- 
gested the formation of new agency houses in place of the defective old 
Agency Houses (29). Nothing came out of his suggestion. 


CAUSE FOR THEIR FAILURES. 


The immediate cause for their failures was the withdrawing of money 
by their constituents on the pretext of sending remittances to Europe. After 





(27) Of the dividends paid by the older Agency Houses an idea can be gained by a perusal 
of the following table. 


Name ОР THE ÁoENCY HOUSE. Rats ОР DIVIDEND Ра. 
Palmer & Со, ... ..: we = .. Thirty per cent. P 
G. Mackilop & Co. "T .. - -. Twenty six per cent. 
Alexander & Co. ... „ ... one ... Six per cent. 
Fergusson & Co. ... T ... aoe -. Thirty-six and half per cent. 
Mackintosh & Co. ... Е Е n -. Fourteen per cent. 


Colvin & Co. sic ... ... ses 
See the Calcutta Review, January—June, 1847, pp. 163-189 
(28) See J. W. MacLellan's Article on Banking in India, Banker's Magazine, 1898, pp. 50-58. 

(29) See Asiatic Journal, December 1825, p. 617. 


Twenty-nine and half per cent. 
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the failure of Palmer & Co., this became insistent and the Agency Houses 
borrowed by pledging property to satisfy the banking constituents’ with- 
drawals. Their correspondents in England generally failed to honour their 
bills drawn on them by the Agency Houses and when this credit was re- 
fused they lost all banking business. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CATASTROPHE. * 


Messrs. Palmer & Co., was the first Company to fail and in spite of 
state support they could not withstand the shock. It failed in 1830 and 
the rest of the “ princely mercantile houses " followed suit. It was Mr. 
Palmer who was styled the ‘Prince of the Calcutta Merchants " and 
earned for himself a statue or bust in the Calcutta Town Hall. Its bank- 
ruptcy was followed by Alexander & Co., Cruttenden & Co., and others. 
The general ruin that befell the depositors of the City was almost un- 
paralleled. It caused unheard of ruin to widows and pensioners who had 
embarked their all in these houses depending with confidence on the secu- 
rity of baits held out in large interest for money invested in their firms. (30) 
The effect of the ruin of the Agency Houses did not fall mostly on the part- 
ners of the А. Houses for most of them realising the storm coming ahead re- 
turned home with fortunes leaving penniless adventurers to take their place 
in the fallen Agency Houses. Macaulay who landed in India just after 
failure of the A. Houses refers to the monetary stringency in the money 
market and its effect on the style of living of the company's officers. 


B. RAMACHANDRA RAU. 


(Concluded) 





(30) Compare Crawford's estimate with that given in the Calcutta Review. It is Crawford's 
estimate that 1s quoted by C. N. Cooke, p. 348. 


The Endian Historical Records Commission. 


x ELEVENTH SESSION AT NAGPUR. 


HE readers of Bengal: Past and Present have already been furnished with 
an account of the proceedings of the last ten sessions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. 1 propose to give in this article a brief 
account of its eleventh session which was held at Nagpur in December 1928. 
The public meeting of the Commission was held at the Convocation 
Hall of the University of Nagpur on the 5th December 1928. The proceed- 
ings were opened by His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, the Governor of 
the Central Provinces at 11 a.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.LE., C.B.E., 
LC.S, Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands and ex-officio President of the Commission, Mr. J. N. 
Sarkar, C.LE., M.A., late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 


acted as the Chairman of the session. 


In welcoming the Commission on their first visit to the Central Pro- 
vinces His Excellency referred to the fact that he had been the President 
of the Commission for two and a half years and during that time many 
important schemes were inaugurated. His Excellency had therefore much 
pleasure in hearing of the development of those schemes and he was specially 
interested to hear of the progress made in rendering the Imperial Records 
at Calcutta more accessible to scholars and in securing corresponding mem- 
bers for the Commission. He said that “іп the nature of things the few 
7 distinguished scholars, who form the Commission itself, drawn as they are 
from different parts of a big continent, cannot personally investigate the 
historical records of India as a whole. They can form only a focus of acti- 
vity, and provide the directing brain for research. The actual work of 
collecting and making available India’s records must be done by local 
scholars." Не next spoke of the Research scholars of Nagpur and said what 
was wanted was more such scholars and greater combination amongst them 
and expressed the hope that the Commission's visit to Nagpur would provide 
a fresh starting point in that direction. 

In dealing with the history of the province His Excellency said that 
there might be many papers of historical value in the possession of private 
families and some were actually traced as a result of a hurried effort to trace 
such documents since the Commission announced its intention of visiting 
Nagpur. 

His Excellency then spoke in praiseworthy terms of the useful work 
that is being done by the Commission and compared its work with that 
of the archzeological department of the Government of India. 
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Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., M.A., late Vice-Chancellor of the Cal- 
cutta University thanked the Governor on behalf of the Commission. He 
said that the Commission had profited by his sympathy and valuable guid- 
ance during his tenureship as the Secretary to the Government of India, 
and ex-officio President of the Commission and for this, even apart from 
his present hospitality as head of the province the Commission were grateful 
to His Excellency. Mr. Sarkar then gave a brief outline of tRe origin and 
growth of the Commission and the scope of its activities. He also spoke 
about the importance of the Historical Exhibition organised in connection 
with the meetings of the Commission. References were next made to the 
death of two of the corresponding members of the Commission, viz., 
Monsieur A. Singaravelou Pillai, Curator of the Old Records of French 
India, Pondicherry and Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, B.A., of Patna. 

The present session was attended by representatives from the States 
of Hyderabad and Baroda. There was also one representative from the 
French Government of Pondicherry and as in the last session a paper based 
on the correspondence preserved in the Portuguese Government archives 
at Nova Goa was contributed for the public meeting by Mr. Panduranga 
Pissurlencar, a Portuguese subject of that place. For the first time this year 
all the Universities in India were invited to send representatives to the 
public meeting of the Commission and delegates from seven of them 
attended the meeting. Altogether twenty-four papers were read at the 
public meeting of the Commission. (1) Some of them were published in 
previous issues of the Bengal: Past and Present. Brief summaries of others are 
here given. 

Mr. Jadunath Sarkar in his paper gave a brief history of the dealings 
of English Residents, viz., David Anderson, Lieut. James Anderson and 
Captain Kirkpatrick with Mahadji Sindhia during 1781-1787. Maharaja 
Mahadji Sindhia rose from the position of a village headman to that of the 
dominating force in the politics, of Upper India for nearly one generation. 
As a mediator between the English and the Peshwa, and later between the 
Emperor of Delhi and the rest of India, he was the pivot of Indian politics, 
and this position of unique importance and power he used for the good of 
all parties. : 

Only a small portion of contemporary records concerning him has been 
published by Messrs. Forrest and Parasnis. But there are four other sources 





(1) (a) The Daniells in India, by Sir Evan Cotton. 
(b) The Dalhousle-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-8, by Mr. D. G. E. Hall, M.A., LE.S. 
(c) The Last Days of Raja Chait Singh, by Mr. B. N. Banerji. 
(d) А proposal for the establishment of an improved system of Telegraphic communication, 
‚ by Lt.-Col. John Macdonald of the E. I. Co.’s Military Service, by Mr. В. B. Ramsbotham, 
M.A., I.E.S. 
(e) Commercial and Social intercourse between the Hon’ble East India Company and the 
Poona Court by myself; Bengal: Past and Present, Jan.-Mar. 1929. 
(f) Some unknown dealings between Raghoba and the Portuguese, by Mr. Panduranga 
adum Member, Lisbon Academy of Sciences; See Bengal: Past and Present, April- 
une 1929. 
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in manuscript, namely (i) a very large mass of despatches and news-letters 
in the Imperial Record Department, (ii) the Persian memoirs (Ibratnamah) 
of Fakir Khair-ud-din, who was the confidential adviser of Shah Alam II's 
heir, (iii) collection of Persian news-letters now in Poona , and (iv) Marathi 
despatches preserved in private possession at Kotah and other places. 

In 1788 William Palmer became Resident with Sindhia, and when Ma- 
hadji went to Poona (1792) on the visit from which he never returned in 
life, Palmer continued to stay in Sindhia's territory at Gwalior, Ujjain and 
other places. 

Principal Rawlinson in his paper gave a brief account of the contents 
of the Parasnis collection at Satara. This collection of Marathi manuscripts 
consists of nearly one hundred 'rumals' varying in size from several 
hundred documents to a few dozens. Some of these have been published 
in Шћаза Sangraha and the Bharata Varsha. Others contain letters, selec- 
tions from the Orme manuscripts, fragments of Bakhars etc. These include 
a bundle entitled Original Notes of Malharrao Chitnis. А чету old docu- 
ment in the same bundle makes an interesting reference to the author of 
Siva Bharata, that remarkable Sanskrit poem about Sivaji which created a 
stir a few years ago when it was discovered in the Tanjore Palace Library. 
It appears that the author of the poem, a Brahman named Paramanand, was 
really a contemporary of Sivaji. There are also in the 'rumals'; six bundles 
of the correspondence of Nana Farnavis and large bundles of papers relat- 
ing to Mahadji Sindhia. 

Mr. С. S. Sardesai's paper gave an account of the Bhonsles. The work 
of the Bhonsles for some 60 years was very constructive; they planted their 
influence in an incredibly short time over a vast region of the east and the 
North of India, created order out of chaos, reclaimed various backward 
tribes, and offered them advantages of peace and civilization. But Peshwa 
Balaji Bajirao alienated the affections of these Bhonsles who began to work 
against the general interests of the Maratha Government and often joined 
Warren Hastings in the struggle between the Marathas and the British. 
When Siraj-ud-Dowla threatened the British existence in Bengal, it was the 
duty of Peshwa Balaji Rao to support the Nawab. But he remained un- 
concerned and thus weakened the power of the Bhonsles in Bengal. His 
successor Peshwa Madhavrao tried to retrieve the position and win back 
the Bhonsles to the Maratha cause of effecting the treaty of Kanakapur with 
Janoji Bhonsle of Nagpur on 23rd March, 1769. Some of the important 
articles of the treaty quoted in the paper show the exact position between 
the Bhonsles and the central Maratha Government conducted by the Peshwa. 
Many important papers relating to the Bhonsles are likely to be forthcoming 
if an investigation is made with the historic families inhabiting the Central 
Provinces. 

The paper of Mr. А. V. Venkatarama Ayyar gave an account of Mr. 
James Strange the adventurous Madras Civilian who led between 1785-7 
the Commercial expedition to the North-West Coast of America with а 
view to establishing Fur trade between China and America. The Madras 
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Record Office recently published his famous journal and narrative of the 
expedition, which, however, from the Commercial point of view was a 
failure. 

The Rt. Rev. Alex. Wood, Lord Bishop of Nagpur gave a brief history 
of the rule of the Gonds in Chanda. ' 

Мт. У. М. Kale in his paper gave the contents of some unpublished 
correspondence between Daulatrao Sindhia and Vyankoji Bhonsla. After the 
Marhatta Wars of 1803 peace was concluded between the English and 
Raghoji Bhonsla II. About this time it was the intention of Daulatrao Sindhia 
to combine the Marhatta powers in an united effort against the English but 
as Raghoji would not break with the British Daulatrao asked his brother 
Vyankoji who bore the title of Sena Dhurandhar to come over to Gwalior 
and serve under him. Atmaram, the vakil of Daulatrao Sindhia carried on 
the negotiations with Vyankoji, which however proved abortive owing to 
the vigilance of Raghoji Bhonsla. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his paper related an interesting in- 
cident in which Lingappa the energetic Governor of Poonamallee tried to 
get from the E. 1. Company at Fort St. George a due share of its revenues 
for the Government at Golkonda. 

Rev. H. Heras in his paper gave the Portuguese text and English trans- 
lation of two documents preserved in the Portuguese Government archives 
at Pangim. The Portuguese had several small forts on the coast of Kanara 
and their Captains or Governors used to send accounts of the neighbouring 
countries to the Viceroy of Goa. The two documents referred to in the 
foregoing line belong to this category and were written in 1629 and 1630. 
They show that a number of petty states were subdued by Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri about the beginning of the 17th century. With the death of Venka- 
tapa in 1629 and the enthronement of his successor Virabhadra Nayaka the 
petty chiefs revolted and as a result the whole country was plunged in wars. 

Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari in his paper gave a short account of the origin 
and growth of the Poligar system in the Tamil country. This system was 
introduced by Visvanatha Nayak, the founder of the Nayak dynasty in the 
region of Madura (Cir. 1529-1564 A.D.). The chief co-adjutor of Vis- 
vanath in this work was Ariyanatha. Each one of 72 bastions in the fort 
of Madura was placed in charge of a particular chief. Не had to pay a 
fixed annual tribute and to supply a quota of cavalry and troops to the 
central authority and maintain peace over a particular tract of country. 
In return he was given charge of a number of villages and the titles of 
Palaiyakaran (Poligar). The system of Poligars was productive of great 
evil in latter days. Poligars were often at war with one another and it was 
difficult to collect revenue from them due to the central authority. The 
system was suppressed by the British Government about 1801 and the 
Poligars' lands were assessed on the principles of Zemindary tenure. 

Mr. Н. М. Sinha in his paper gave an account of the embassy of Н. Т. 
Colebrooke at the Court of the Bhonsle Raghoji II, compiled from the 
Residency Records of Nagpur. Mr. Colebrooke was deputed by Wellesley 
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an ambassador at the Court of Raghoji on 23 July, 1798 with a view to 
effecting subsidiary alliance with the latter. The mission having proved un- 
successful Colebrooke was recalled in May, 1801. 

Mr. T. Fernandez in his paper narrates how Raghoji Bhonsle II uni- 
formly declined to enter into a subsidiary alliance with the English even 
when his independence was thwarted by an attack from the Pindaris. The 
negotiations Тот binding the Bhonsle Chief of Nagpur under such an alliance, 
which were commenced under the initiative of Marquess of Wellesley's 
government, were however continued and the alliance was at last formed in 
1816 in the reign of the successor of Raghoji II through the instrumentality 
of the Regent Appa Saheb. 

_ Mr. Hirde Narain in his paper gave a history of Gondwana during 
the 15th to the 18th centuries. The name of Gondwana was originally 
given to a tract of a country lying to the immediate south of the Satpura 
mountains. Later on, however, it was extended to the whole of the modern 
Central Provinces. During the 15% Century Gondwana was divided into 
four independent kingdoms—Garh-Katanga, Deogarh, Kherla and Chanda. 
The first named kingdom was the scene of the famous Rani Durgabati's 
heroic activities. On the death of her husband in 1548 she became the 
regent of her minor son Bir Narayan and exercised the real authority herself. 
In 1564 being defeated by the Mughal Viceroy Asaf Khan, preferring death 
to dishonour she died by her own hand to avoid falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Her simple tomb called the Chabutra about 10 miles from Jubbul- 
pore is still held in reverence by all. 

Mr. K. R. Qanungo in his paper gave the Persian text with English trans- 
lation of a few letters passing between Shah Shuja and the Emperor Shah 
Jahan. These letters are preserved in a private collection entitled Fayaz-ul- 
dawanin and throw interesting side-light on Shuja’s administration of Bengal. 

Mr. N. L. Belekar in his paper traced the origin and growth of the 
Bhonsla power of Nagpur and how it influenced the current of politics in 
Indian history till it was ultimately crippled by the Second Maratha War. 

Mr. M. D. Sathe in his paper said that many records of historical value 
might be traced in Vidarbha from the old families of Deshmukhs and Desh- 
pandyas, Kazis and Jahagirdars and he described some of the records that 
have been actually found throwing light on political, social and economic 
history of Vidarbha during the Mahomedan period. 

` Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth in his paper gave an account of Khojah Petrus ап 
Armenian Merchant who was also a great diplomat and had been of great 
help to the English during the Bengal War of 1857 and also later on in their 
transactions with Mir Kasim. 

Hakim Habibur Rahman in his paper discussed the question of the 
authenticity of the Last Will of Shaista Khan which formed the subject matter 
of an article read by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdul Latif at the 5th session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

S. Md. Flyder Hasan Abidi in his paper gave a description of some of 
the exhibits collected from Berar. 
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The Historical Exhibition organized in connection with the Nagpur 
session of the Commission was formally opened by His Excellency the 
Governor of the Central Provinces at 4-30 p.m. on the same day in the 
presence of a large and distinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen. On 
arrival, His Excellency was photographed with the permanent and co-opted 
members of the Commission. The members of the Commission were enter- 
tained at a Tea party at the Exhibition Hall by the Secretary. "The exhibits 
came from Government archives, Indian States, public institutions, and private 
individuals in Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), Central Provinces and 
the Andhra area of the Madras Presidency. А brief description of some of 
the exhibits is given below. 


The exhibits from the Central Provinces collected through the efforts of 
Mr. J. B. Raju, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S. the Local Officer, comprised of old cos- 
tumes of the Mughal Court presented by the Emperors, swords, guns, bows 
and arrows of historical interest, original sanads bearing the seals and signa- 
tures of reigning Peshwas, old copper coins of the Peshwa period and auto- 
graph letters of Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) recently 
unearthed from the archives of the Central Provinces Secretariat. Among 
the exhibits from Delhi were a number of very valuable paintings from the 
unique collection of Rai Bahadur Lala Paras Das, Honorary Magistrate and 
Rais of Delhi, who belongs to the family of the Treasurers to the Mughal 
Emperors. For the first time in the history of the family this collection was 
allowed to leave the confines of Delhi for exhibition elsewhere. The paint- 
ings of the darbar of the Emperor Akbar and of Shah Jahan on the Peacock 
Throne and Jahangir's marriage with Raja Man Singh's sister, were pro- 
nounced to be the best historical pictures of this collection. The exhibits 
collected in Calcutta from official sources included the Treaty with King 
Christen VIII of Denmark for transferring the Dutch Settlements in India to 
the English, the holograph minute of Lord William Bentinck on the general 
question of the abolition of the practice of Sati and other documents on the 
abolition of this practice in the dominion of the Raja of Nagpur in particular. 
Others included Leckie's description of a journey from Calcutta to Nagpur 
and from there to Benares in 1700 with an account of Nagpur, the facsimile 
of the seals of Shivaji, farmans relating to British trade in India (1633-1712) 
correspondence with C. W. Malet, Resident at Poona, on the subject of the 
establishment of a fixed and regular dak between Western India and the 
Presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. George. Among the exhibits 
obtained in Calcutta from non-official sources were an album of the portraits 
of the Ghori kings prepared under the orders of the Emperor Shah Jahan for 
his Royal library, autograph farmans of the Mughal Emperors, extremely 
rare copies of the Quran in Kufi characters and a first edition of the Bible in 
Bengali published in 1802 by the Mission Press at Serampore, Bengal. А 
number of rare and interesting exhibits was brought from Hyderabad by 
Mr. S. Khursheed Ali, the representative of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
, Government. There was also а copy of the Quran written by Aurangzib 
himself belonging to Mr. Abdul Latif of Hyderabad. Mr. В. Subba Rao, 
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one of the representatives of the Andhra University, brought with him old 
coins, copper plate sanads and palmyra leaf manuscripts of considerable 
interest. 

In response to numerous requests from the public, the Exhibition was 
kept open till the evening of the 10th December. 

On the morning of the 6th December the members of the Commission 
visited the Fort, the Old Residency, the Museum and the Record Rooms of 
the Central Provinces Secretariat at Nagpur. On the same day the members’ 
meeting was held in the Committee Room of the University of Nagpur from 
ПТ a.m. to 1-30 p.m. 

The Local Officer Mr. J. В. Raju, gave a dinner party in honour of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission on the 4th December. The members 
of the Commission had the honour of dining with His Excellency the Governor 
at Government House, on the 5th December. There was also an after- 
dinner Reception at Government House which was attended by the elite of 
Nagpur. On the afternoon of the 6th December the members of the Com- 
mission were entertained by the Hon'ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Minister for 
Education, Central Provinces, at an “ At Home " at the Telenkheri Gardens. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


The Editors ote Pook. 


WE reproduce on the opposite page an illustration of “‘ Claude Martin and 

His Friends," the famous portrait group by Zoffany, which is the 
property of Viscount Bridgman of Leigh. lè is not only 
a beautiful work of art, but it possesses considerable 
historical interest, and its authenticity is beyond question. А 
letter from Colonel Martin to Ozias Humphry, written from Lucknow and 
dated October 15, 1788, is preserved in the Library of the Royal Academy 
among the Humphry MSS. In this he says that he is " coming to, Calcutta 
and intends sitting to Zoffany with Colonel Polier in the middle of Novem- 
ber." The picture shows the interior of an apartment, with a group of 
nine figures. In the centre, beyond a table is Zoffany himself, seated at an 
easel and painting what appears to be a picture of two fakirs under a large 
banyan tree. On the left of the table stands Colonel Claude Martin, in a 
scarlet military coat; he is holding a pair of dividers in his right hand and 
is pointing to а plan which an Indian servant is exhibiting, of Constantia, 
the famous house built by him at Lucknow, and which he is explaining to 
Mr. John Wombwell, who is seated by his side in a blue coat and riding 
boots. On the right of the table is Colonel Anthony Polier, also seated, and 
wearing а scarlet uniform and a round fur hat of a peculiar shape; he is 
cvidently giving orders to a servant who has brought him a dali of fruit 
and vegetable in a basket which is being held by an under-servant. Two 
other Indian servants are seen in the background on the left of the easel, 
playing with a monkey. On the wall behind are five exquisitely-painted 
pictures. АП are landscapes with figures, and may well be some of those 
which we know were painted for Martin by Thomas Daniell. The Indian 
servant are admirably drawn, and the whole composition is full of life and 
spirit. , 


56 Claude Martin 
and His Friends.” 


OF CLAUDE MARTIN it is unnecessary to give an account. Wombwell and 
„Роћег were intimate friends of his. We tells Humphry in his letter of 
Son March 11, 1789, “ written on my way to Lucknow, Ben- 
Wombwell mares," that they “went home last January" and that 
" from them I expect a long Relation of their voyages, 
situation, their states of health, accommodation, and approval of their con- 
tnuation in Europe." Both are represented in " Colonel Mordaunt's Cock 
Match." Colonel Anthony Polier, a Frenchman by descent and a Swiss by 
birth, was Chief Engineer at Calcutta in 1762, but resigned the Company's 
Service, as he was refused promotion on account of his foreign origin, and 
entered that of the Nawab of Oudh in 1776. He was murdered by robbers 
in 1793.on his way to Avignon. John Wombwell was the Company's 
Accountant at Lucknow and came out with George Frederick Grand on the 
Greenwich in 1776. Не was a cousin of Sir George Wombwell, Chairman 
of the Court of Directors in 1777 and 1778. 
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NOTHING could better exemplify the vagaries of the auction-room than 
the fact that when this beautiful picture was offered for sale at Christie's 
: on June 28, it failed to reach the reserve of £1,500 which 
Pide ics the the owner placed upon it and was bought in for £1,100. 
At the same sale, “ The Dutton Family," another portrait 
group'by Zoffany, was knocked down at the record price of 7,000 guineas 
to an Ameriaan dealer, Mr. Dan Н. Farr of Philadelphia. The want of 
appreciation with which Lord Bridgman's picture was received is difficult to 
understand. Except that the setting is Eastern, it is in no way inferior to 
“ The Dutton Family " or to '" The Young Family " which likewise realized 
7,000 guineas at Christie's in 1928. But, although there is undoubtedly a 
" boom in Zoffany " at the present moment, the prices given during the 
present summer for pictures by him have certainly exhibited remarkable varia- 
tions. A group of three gentlemen out shooting, probably members of the 
Nepean family, was sold by Puttick and Simpson on June 26 for 900 
guineas. A theatrical composition—a scene from The Provoked Wife with 
Garrick in the character of Sir John Brute—fetched only £280 at Sotheby's 
on May 15: but two similar pictures from the collection of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, which have frequently been exhibited and engraved—"' The Far- 
mer's Return to London," with Garrick as the Farmer, and a scene from 
Love in a Village—went for 3,400 guineas and 1,700 guineas respectively at 
Christie's on July 12. Lastly, an interesting picture representing Colonel 
Charles W. Brooke, the elder brother of Raja Brooke of Sarawak, as a boy, 
playing with “ the young Nawab of Moorchedabad,” realized £950 at 
Sotheby’s on July 3. This was sold as the work of Zoffany: but Colonel 
‘Brooke who is shown as a boy of about six to eight years of age, was born 
at Burdwan in 1784, and Zoffany sailed for Europe in the Gran Duchessa 
Maria Luisa, a Tuscan ship, in January 1789. It is just possible that Zoffany 
may have gone to Murshidabad before his departure and painted the picture 
there. But Claude Martin, in a letter of March 11, 1789 to Ozias Humphry, 
says distinctly that “ Zoffani went from Bennares in January to take his 
passage in the Grande Duchesse." The picture must have been painted 
betwee the years 1790 and 1792, and the style is so unlike that of Zoffany 
that the artist is quite likely to have been Francesco Renaldi whose portrait 
of Martin was engraved by Legoux and who is stated in a letter of October 4, 
1795, from William Baillie to Humphry, to have been away from Calcutta 
for several years and to have “ done very well at the different out-stations." 
Thomas Brooke, the father, was a Bengal writer of 1779, and was still in 
India as late as 1797, for he was judge of Beerbhoom in that year. 


Г a letter which appeared in the overseas edition of the Statesman for 

May 30, Mr. Herbert A. Stark endeavours, on the strength of an extract 
from the Friend of India of 1835, to revive the ancient 
legend that there was at that time at Serampore a picture 
by Zoffany of Madam Grand in the character of Cleopatra 
dissolving a pearl in her cup. Аз Mr. Stark is credited by а Mr. Hammond 


"A Missing 
Zoffany." 
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Hall in the Times of July 3 with having thereby “ unearthed evidence 
apparently unquestionable of the truth of this statement, it may be as 
well to recapitulate the actual facts. There is such a picture, and an engrav- 
ing of it may be seen in the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum; but it was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1760 and the model 
was Kitty Fisher, ‘“ the Phryne of her day," who afterwards married a Mr. 
Norris and died in 1771. A copy of this picture was undoubtgdly at Seram- 
pore in the house of Mr. John Clark Marshman, C.S.L, and there is nothing 
improbable in the suggestion made in the extract from the Friend of India 
that it was painted in the first instance for Colonel Ole Bie, the Danish 
Governor of the settlement, who befriended Joshua Marshman and Ward 
when they first came to Scrampore, refusing to dismiss them at the request 
of the Council at Fort William, and who died at Serampore on May 18, 1805, 
at the age of 72. Marshman took the picture to England with him in 1853; 
and Dr. Busteed saw it in London in the house of his widow about the year 
1887. Mrs. Marshman, on her death in 1899, bequeathed it to her daughter 
Mrs. Rowe; and it is no doubt still owned by that Lady or her descendants. 
Dr. Busteed examined it with the utmost care: and in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Serampore Portrait—is it Madam Grand?" which was published by 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co. in 1903, he thus recorded the result of hia 
examination (p. 6). '"' The richly coloured painting which was shown to me 
as the one [of Madam Grand by Zoffany] of which 1 was in search, was 
that of a beautiful young woman taken as Cleopatra dropping a pearl into 
a vase held in her left hand: but it bore no resemblance whatever to the 
kind of beauty of blonde colouring associated with Madam Grand." A 
reproduction of the engraving of Sir Joshua's picture is given by Dr. Busteed, 
and in a footnote on the same page he adds: “ In spite of the overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary it [Mrs. Marshman's painting] is still believed by 
the family to be the portrait of Madam Grand by Zoffany." Such is the 
origin of the myth—for myth it must be pronounced to be. 


those who are disposed to accept the family tradition as conclusive, it 
may be pointed out that no guide could be more unsafe, in the absence 
| - of corroborative evidence. А portrait of Warren Hastings 
ae Tradition was sold for £200 at Christie's on June 28 last, 
it was plainly and unmistakeably one of the many replicas 
of the fine portrait by Lamuel Abbott, which was once at Daylesford and 
is now in the Victoria Memorial Hall. Nevertheless, the words: ‘* Sir William 
Веесћеу, R.A., Warren Hastings, 1816;" were boldly painted on the frame; 
and it was ascertained that the picture had been for many years in the 
family of the vendor and had always been attributed to Beechey. Sir 
William Beechey undoubtedly painted a portrait of Hastings shortly before 
the latter’s death in 1818, and it was engraved in 1817 by William Skelton; 
but no two pictures could be more dissimilar in composition than the picture 
sold at Christie's and the picture engraved by Skelton, 
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Г so happens hat there are at least two authentic portraits of Madam 
Grand: and both of them are reproduced by Dr. Busteed in the fourth 
en and latest edition of his Echoes from old Calcutta, which 
Madam Grand. was published in 1908. "The first of these is a small full- 
length, painted about the time of her marriage to Talley- 
rand in 1802; it is in the Musée at Versailles where it hangs between the 
portraits of Mme. Récamier and Talleyrand himself. Mr. A. Lehuraux of 
Chandernagore, who was until very recently a member of the Calcutta Histori- 
са] Society and is now in Paris, informs the present writer, on the authority 
of the Curator of the Musée, that it is a petite esquísse, or study by Girard 
of a larger painting which was at one time at the cháteau of Мајепсву, the 
country seat of Talleyrand. The other portrait is by Mme Vigée Le Brun; 
and besides the illustration given by Dr. Busteed, a reproduction of it may 
be found in M. de Nolhac's book on Mme. Vigée Le Brun (Edition Floury). 
There is not the faintest resemblance between the features of Madam Grand 
as represented in these pictures and the features of the lady dissolving the 
pearl in her cup. 


MR STARK likewise mentions an oil-painting which hangs in the great hall 
of Serampore College and which `* is believed to be a portrait of Madam 
ЕЕ Grand by Zoffany." This fallacy, like the other, was ex- 
pore Portrait, | Ploded a quarter of a century ago. It was then established 
. by Dr. Busteed beyond all doubt, in the pamphlet from 
which we have already quoted, that this painting is a portrait of Princess 
Louisa Augusta of Denmark, niece of our King George the Third. The adjoin- 
ing portraits are those of her husband, Prince Frederick Christian of Augys- 
tenburg, her brother Frederick the Sixth of Denmark (1808-1839), who was 
a firm friend of the Baptist Mission, and the wife of that King. These four 
pictures were left behind by Mr. J. С. Marshman when he returned to 
England and were handed over to the College in 1874 by Dr. George Smith, 
СЛЕ. It may be noted here that Mr. Reginald Marshman, in the course of a 
letter written to the Englishman on March 20, 1901, described this second 
Serampore portrait as а‘ copy " of the Cleopatra which his father took away 
with him! Here is confusion worse confounded, for the two pictures are abso- 
lutely different. 


ALTHOUGH both these legends have been killed by Dr. Busteed, it must 
be acknowledged that it was for many years an article of faith with 
Serampore sightseers that the second picture was a portrait 

ири, by Zoffany of Madam Grand. And it is certainly а curioue 
nology. fact that Sir John Kaye, in his bitter essay on Francis in the 
second volume of the Calcutta Review, for December 1844, 

does speak in so many words of * Madam Grand’s”’ portrait by Zoffany, 
now adorning the walls of Mr. Marshman's residence at Serampore, and 
that Marshman, when commenting on the essay in the same year in the 
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Friend of India, corroborates the statement. It is equally strange, in view 
of what we now know, to find Miss Emily Eden handing back the tradition 
still further. Writing from Barrackpore on April 19, 1837, she says: " I have 
such an interesting portrait to copy just now, a portrait by Zoffany of 
Madame Talleyrand, when she was in this country as Mrs. Grand." But, 
apart from these 1eferences, it is quite certain that Zoffany, if he did paint 
Madam Grand, could not have painted her for Colonel Bie at Serampore, or 
anywhere else in India. Zoffany arrived at Calcutta on board the Lord 
Macartney Indiaman in September 1783: and there can be no doubt that the 
following paragraph in Hicky's Bengal Gasette for December 2, 1780, refers to 
Madam Grand’s departure from India: “Samuel Tolfrey, Esq. [one of 
Francis’ attorneys at the trial] has embarked for Europe with a fortune of 
three lacks of rupees; he intends proceeding from Celon [sic] or Coringa 
in the Dutch ship that carried home Mrs. С—а." 


"THERE is another inaccuracy in Mr. Stark’s extract from the Friend of India 
of 1835 which needs attention. ** The scene of Madam Grand's Elope- 
ment," we are told, ‘ was in this little town [Serampore] ; 
морате | 814 and the wall still exists at which Sir Philip is supposed to 
have planted his ladder." There was never any “ elope- 
ment," and such material as we possess must lead to the conclusion that 
" the red garden-house a short distance from town," in which George Francis 
Grand lived with his child wife, was in the modern Alipore-Lane. Francis’ 
own “' garden house," his villa inter paludes, is now and has been for many 
years the official residence of the Magistrate and Collector of the Twenty- 
Four Pergunnahs; and, according to the evidence given at the trial, he walked 
over from one to the other. Grand was supping with Barwell at Le Gallais' 
tavern in Tank-square when the news was brought to him that Francis had 
been surprized in his wife's room. Не rushed off immediately and arrived 
at his bungalow to find that Francis had escaped and that his companions 
were in custody. No “ elopement”’ therefore took place. After Francis 
had been cast in damages, Madam Grand lived under his “ protection ” at 
Chandernagore and later on at Hooghly: but there is no mention of Seram- 
pore in Francis' diary. 





A PORTRAIT by Romney of Major-General Patrick Duff (1742-1803), 
who was known throughout the Bengal Army as “ Tyger " Duff, was 

. gold for 2,600 guineas at Christie's on July 5. The picture 
was painted in 1790 and the artist received 20 guineas for 
it: an engraving by C. H. Hodges was published in 1791. Duff, who was 
a man of prodigious strength, owed his nickname to a story that as he was 
leaving the mess bungalow at Dum Dum late one night, he was met on the 
verandah by a tiger which sprang at him, whereupon he seized the animal 
by the jaws and tore them asunder by main force. He was on furlough in 


“ Tyger” Duff. 
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Europe from 1788 to 1790, when the picture was painted: and his 
name is in the list of passengers by the William Pitt Indiaman which arrived 
at Diamond Harbour on August 10, 1790. Ніз career, as related by Major 
Hodson, was a remarkable one. He came out to India in 1760 as a gentle- 
man volunteer in His Majesty's 89th Regiment (Morris's Highlanders) and 
was present at the battle of Buxar. Transferring to the Bengal Artillery, 
he found himself in May 1766 implicated in the “ Batta Mutiny " and was 
sent down to Calcutta from Bankipore under arrest but was subsequently 
reinstated in his rank. After serving before Seringapatam in the campaign 
of 1791-1792, he was appointed to the command of the Presidency district 
in 1797, but retired at the end of that year and died at Edinburgh in 1803. 


VERY good example of how history is mis-written, is afforded by a 
paragraph which appeared in the Times of June 30. In the course of a 
description of a collection of ship models, paintings and 
prints of sailing ships which has been made by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson a marine painter and etcher, and which may be 
seen at the guardship studio, Church Street, Chiswick, attention is drawn 
to " an excellent oil painting of the retaking of Calcutta by a fleet of the 
Hon. East India Company's ships only 17 days after the Black Hole in 1756"; 
and we are further told that '' by the oddest coincidence a manuscript mar- 
ginal note referring to the principal ship represented, the Walpole was found 
in а volume of the History of England by Rapin de Thoyras, published in 
1788, which had been purchased for quite another reason." The present 
writer has been favoured with a photograph of the painting. It represents 
four Indiamen with sails set, in what is evidently the estuary of a river, as 
a coast of jungle can be seen in the background. There is nothing to indi- 
cate the retaking of Calcutta, or any military operation. The manuscript 
note in the margin of the book is to the following effect: '" Augne. styles 
was at the taken [sic] of Calcutta in the ship Walpole, Capt. Francis Fowler, 
as a midshipman on board that ship of the E. 1. Companys "; but it cannot 
be connected in any way with the painting. Mr. Dawson informs the writer 
that when he acquired the picture, it was not in good condition and the name- 
block with title was illegible, except for a letter or two in places, " so that 
the subject had to be partly surmised." As regards the historical facts, it 
is necessary to observe that Calcutta was not “retaken by a fleet of the 
Hon. East India Company's ships only 17 days after the Black Hole of 1756. 
“ That tragedy took place on June 21, 1756”: news of the capture of Calcutta 
by the '' Moors " reached Fort Saint George on August 16: Admiral Watson 
sailed from Madras with his squadron of King's ships on October 16; and 
Н. М. 5. Kent, the flagship, arrived at Fulta on December 15— six months 
after the Black Hole Tragedy,—and was quickly followed by the Tyger, 
Salisbury, Bridgwater and Walpole: of these the last only was an Indiaman. 
It was not until January 2, 1757, that Admiral Watson proceeded up the river 
to Fort William with the Kent and Tyger alone; the Walpole “ dropt up to 
Calcutta " on January 8. 


Mis-written 
History. 
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НЕ Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan has bought from a London dealer 
the two historical pictures by Tilly Kettle of which an account was 
Historical Pic. Siven in Bengal: Past and Present in 1926 (Vol. XXXII, 
tures by Tilly pp. 147-148). They are very large in size: measuring 
Kettle. about tern feet by eight and a half feet. One of them re- 
presents the signing of the treaty of Fyzabad in 1772 and contains portraits 
of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, and his four sons, and of 
Sir Robert Baker with his aide-de-camp, Capt. Cockerell and Capt. Harper, 
and Mr. Davy, the Persian interpreter. The other picture shows the Emperor 
Shah Alam reclining in his tent of State and watching a review of the third 
brigade of the Company's troops ‘іп the plains of Allahabad." Не is sur- 
rounded by his principal attendants, and an English officer stands by his 
side with a sepoy, explaining the various evolutions of the troops. Both 
pictures were painted for Sir Robert Barker, who commanded the artillery 
at Plassey and was appointed Commander-in-Chief in Bengal in 1770; and 
were hung by him at Busbridge Park, near Godalming. They passed sub- 
sequently into the possession of Mrs. Webb of Milford House, an adjoining 
estate, whose husbarid was connected with the family of Sir Robert Barker: 
and were privately sold by her in 1927 to the dealer from whom the Maha- 
raja has now acquired them. They have been placed, we understand, in the 
Palace at Burdwan, where there is already an interesting collection of pictures, 
including a fine portrait by Chinnery of Raja Pratap Chand (1792-1821) 
the son of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur Tej Chand. 


Two pictures of the Fort at Agra were exhibited by William Daniell at 
the Royal Academy in 1795 and 1835: and in both cases the view is 

The Palace of Said to be taken from “the ruined palace of Islaum Khan 
Islam Khan Rum Rumi," who is stated in the description of the second 
at Agra. picture to have been “‘ the Chief Engineer of the Emperor 
Humaioon.' The building is no longer to be found at Agra; and there is 
no mention of it in the better-known books on the city. Sir Richard Burn, 
to whom reference was made, has solved the problem. [п a little volume on 
the history of the Taj and the buildings in its vicinity by Maulavi Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din (Noon Press, Agra, 1905) the information is given that the 
Mac Donnell Park, which lies between the Fort and the Taj, occupies the 
site of the palace and grounds which went by the name of Islam Khan Rumi, 
and that the house stood on the river side of the road, midway between the 
two places. ''lt was so large, so grand, so lofty, and so splendid that the 
story of it is still told among the people, although its existence ceased long 
ago." It was built by Mukarrab Khan, known at the Mogul Court as Rustam 
Khan (Storia do Mogor, Vol. I, p. 275, note i), who was killed when fighting 
for Dara Shikoh at-Samugarh, eight miles to the east of Agra Fort, in 1658. 
Aurangzeb then confiscated the building and gave it to Husain Pasha, who 
had been beglarbegi of Basra and had fled to Persia and thence to India where 
he arrived in 1669 (Storia do Mogor, Vol. П, p. 187, note i). He received 
the title of Islam Khan and was made governor of Malwa; but in 1672 fell 
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out of favour and was later on sent to the Deccan where he was killed in 
battle in 1676. Manucci mentions that the exiled King of Kashgar was 
lodged in 1673 “in the house of Rustam Khan," so that the place seems 
to have reverted to its old name. Parts of the palace ‘were in existence in 
1857, and even as late as 1872. It will be seen from the foregoing that 
Islam Khan had no connection with Humayun. 

• 


LORD CLIVE'S furniture was sold by auction on July 22 at Walcot, the 

house near Craven Arms in Shropshire, which was built about 1760 for 
the Baron of Plassey by Sir William Chambers R.A. the 
architect of Somerset House in London. Included in the 
sale was a Persian carpet, 45 feet by 18 feet, which was 
described in a letter to the second Lord Clive (Governor of Fort Saint George 
from 1798 to 1803) as “ the handsomest ever manufactured in that country.” 
It “had to traverse 1,500 miles over a country void of any wheeled con- 
veyance, with the interior in a state of predatory warfare.” 


Lord Clive's 
Furniture. 


N these days, when moustaches are almost out of fashion, and even Muham- 
madan gentlemen go clean-shaven, it is entertaining to read the following 
Mustachios. in an account of Mountstuart Elphinstone's mission to 
Kabul, which appears in the Calcutta Monthly Journal of January 24, 1809: 
The gentlemen of the Embassy were carefully cherishing their 
mustachoes; the want of that essential appendage of manhood 
being considered in a very equivocal light among a people purely 

Asiatic. 

Lady Nugent who visited Delhi in December 1812 mentions two, young 
civilians whom she met there and who “ wear immense whiskers, being as 
much Hindoos as Christians, if not more." And Thackeray, it will be re- 
membered, presents Colonel Newcome as " a gentleman with a lean brown 
face and long black mustachios, dressed in very loose clothes." He relates 
also how Jos Sedley, the Collector of Boggleywollah, hurriedly shaved off 
his moustaches, in order to avoid being taken for a military man, when the 
first news of a French victory at Waterloo reached Brussels. 





E have received from Khan Bahadur Bomanjee D. Pudumjee of Bombay 

a copy of the second edition of his “ Notes on Sivaji’s Sword, and 
Sivaji’s Portrait." It has been generally supposed that 
Sivaji's sword, the famous Jai Bhowani, is at Satara: but 
it has been ascertained that the inscription upon the blade 
is the equivalent of “ Sirkar Raja Shahu Chhatrapati Kar," which would 
appear to connect the weapon with Sivaji's grandson rather than with him- 
self. There is no foundation for the statement often made that there is 


The Sword of 
Sivaji. 
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another Bhowani tulwar in the South Kensington Museum. The only known 
sword-relic of Sivaji in England is a weapon in the Royal Collection of Arms 
and Armour which was presented by the Maharaja of Kolhapur, a descend- 
ant of Sivaji to King Edward VII when he visited India in 1875-1876 as 
Prince of Wales. This sword has a straight one-edged European blade 
double-grooved on either side and stamped with the Christian monogram 
“Т.Н. S." (lesu Hominum Salvator) in three places. The genuine sword 
would seem to be in the possession of the Кћап Bahadur, who acquired it 
many years ago at an auction sale at Poona. When it was cleaned in 1912 
by Mr. D. P. Moos of Bombay, the words “ Chhatrapati Maharaja Sivaji " 
in Devanagri characters were found on the blade inlaid in gold. The blade is 
curved with a slight concavity in the middle; and the gilt is chased with 
small gilt flowers. According to the Satara Gazetteer (1884) which was 
compiled by Sir James Campbell, the sword of Afzal Khan and Sivaji's 
favourite Bhowani tulwar passed to the Moguls on the capture of Sambhaji 
in 1690. They were restored to Shahu by Aurangzeb in 1707 and “ until 


1827 remained a valuable trophy in the armoury of Sivaji's descendants." 


HE KHAN BAHADUR is also the owner of an old oil painting measur- 

ing 3% feet by 4 feet, which is believed to be a contemporary portrait 
of Sivaji and two of his favourite generals-—Baji Fasalkar 
on the right and the famous Тапа Malusre on the left— 
reconnoitring on horseback at the foot of one of the many 
Deccan hill-forts. The Mahratta hero is represented facing the spectator: 
whereas in the other known portraits (of which there is one at the British 
Museum and another at Paris) the face is in profile. The artist would seem 
to have been a European, but only the letter R in red colour is faintly visible 
in the corner of the canvas. A reproduction of the picture is given in the 


Khan Ваћадигв pamphlet. 


Sivaji and His 
Favourite Generals. 


(COLONEL W. Н. BECKETT, who died at Cheltenham on June 16 at the 
age of 92, is believed to have been one of the last survivors of the 
Mutiny of 1857. He was the youngest son of Captain 

Memories of 1857. William Beckett of the 9th Bengal Infantry, who was ad- 
mitted as a cadet in 1819 and died at Allahabad in 1844 

at the age of 46. Through his mother who was a daughter of Major Robert 
Durie of the I lth Light Dragoons, he was related to Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Durie Osborn (1835-1889), the author of Islam under the Arabs (1876) and 
Islam under the Khalifs of Bagdad (1877), who was for some years tutor to 
the Paikpara wards in Calcutta. As a boy he was sent to England for his 
education but returned to India in 1854 at the age of seventeen with a 
nomination as ensign in the [01st Foot (Bengal Fusiliers). During the 
Mutiny he was at the Thomason Engineering College at Roorkee and with 
the other cadets was employed in patrolling the surrounding country. Two 
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of his sisters, Mrs. Haig and Mrs. Huxham, who died а few years ago at the 
ages of 97 and 96, were survivors of the seige of the Lucknow Residency. 
Mrs. Huxham's husband, Lieut. Huxham of the 48th Bengal Infantry, was 
twice wounded, and one of her two children died during the siege. 


e. 

HE death on July 3 of Maharaja Sir Rameshwara Singh Bahadur of Dur- 
bhanga has deprived the Calcutta Historical Society not only of one 
of its Vice-Patrons but also of one of its original members. 
Быны of In him, as The Times has observed in its obituary notice, 
' the old order and the new in India were intermingled: for 
ће was at the same time a scholarly lover of modern art and literature, a 
distinguished public servant, and an orthodox Brahman who for nearly thirty 
years was president of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, an All-India Hindu 

organization with its headquarters at Вепагез, 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSI 
Demolished in 1792. 


— From а sketch by Colonel Francis Swein Ward 








THE SUPREME COURT AT CALCUTTA: 1830. 
From an origini renia drawing by Мат Wood, ] спи 


The Sheriffs of Файли : 1727-1990. 


PART II. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVIII, p. 14.) 


JN 1782 we have in John Hare the first of a succession of Advocates of 

the Supreme Court. It had been discovered that the office of Sheriff was 
one of considerable emolument: and the Judges began to nominate their 
protégés in turn, while the approval of the Council became more and more 
of a formality. Hickey writes (Vol. IV, p. 210): 

In former times the situation of Sheriff was thought of with the utmost 
dread and alarm from an idea of the prodigious responsibility 
and risk attached to it, consequently no person ever courted the 
appointment: on the contrary, every one was most anxious to 
avoid it. The Deputy, who always was an Attorney of the Court, 
in order to be supposed qualified to execute the business of the 
office, aware of the immense advantages attached to the situation, 
was, of course, prudent enough to keep the secret to himself, 
quietly pocketing the whole of the fees. But when a set of 
English lawyers succeeded to the Bench, theretofore filled by a 
Mayor and Alderman, the matter became changed: their learn- 
ed lordships soon discovered that the Shrievalty was a place 
of emolument well- worthy their attention. They therefore 
claimed the right of appointing to it, which claim not being 
resisted, it thenceforth remained in their gift. 

In the days of Sir Elijah Impey (proceeds Hickey) a Sheriff has been known 
at the end of his year to have cleared a lakh and thirty thousand rupecs, 
" nearly equal to seventeen thousand pounds sterling!" The office of 
Deputy Sheriff was no less profitable. 

In those days the Deputy, notwithstanding he was the executive person 
received only five hundred rupees a month, which was paid to 
him by the principal, but of late, the Deputy being generally a 
person patronized by one of the Judges, it has been stipulated at 
the nomination of the Sheriff that he should divide the profits 
of the Shrievalty equally with his Under Sheriff. | officiated 
seven different years as Deputy or Under Sheriff (1): the largest 
sum I ever received for my share of the profits during any one 





(1) As a matter of fact, Hickey served as Deputy to the following eight Sheriffs: Robert 
Morse (1784), Levi Ball (1795), Francis Macnaghten (1797), Edward Thoroton (1801), Edward 
Benjamin Lewin (1803), Stephen Laprimaudaye (1805), Henry Churchill (1806) and James Archi- 
bald Simpson (1807). Sir Henry Russell, on his arrival in 1798, appointed his clerk Edward 
Lloyd (whom he also enrolled as an attorney) to be Deputy Sheriff for 1799, 
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of the year being twenty-five thousand sicca rupees, equal to 
three thousand one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 


Hickey also gives the following description of the procedure: 


Upon the first Tuesday in the month of December, their Lordships 
accordingly met at Chamber in the Court House, when the Judge 
whose turn it was to nominate, put down three names in writing, 
delivering the same to the clerk of the Crown, when that officer 
immediately carried such written list to the Council House and 
presented it to the Governor-General and Council, who thereupon 
caused their Secretary to write opposite the first of the three 
names (it having been previously arranged between the Govern- 
ment and the Judges that the first person named was the one 
intended to fill the office) * Sheriff for the year 179—.' The 

‘document being conveyed back to the Judges, they directed the 
clerk of the Crown to take the necessary steps to establish the 
person in the office. The Sheriff-elect next attends before the 
Governor-General and Council in order to be sworn in, and upon 


the 20th of the same month of December, enters upon the duties 
of the office. 


The Sheriff's officers in those days were apt to be roughly handled. 
Mr. Julius Soubise was on August 21, 1786, committed to jail by Mr. Justice 
Hyde for firing a pistol loaded with ball at Hendrick Deatker, a Sheriff's 
officer, who had arrested him for debt (2). William Hickey (Vol. Ш, 
p. 247) describes Deatker, to whom he gives the Christian name of Frederick, 
as a Dane by birth and “а daring, savage kind of fellow whom from a 
ferocity: of manner and being remarkably ill-looking | had always greatly 
disliked.” Hickey was then (1784) Deputy Sheriff, and he goes on to 
say that “ from some irregularities | had detected him in I would long ago 
have dismissed him from office but that in those days we found it extremely 
difficult to procure any sort of European to act in the capacity of bailiff.” 
Deatker was also a constable and “ was considered the best of the whole 
set, which made him a favourite with the judges, and more especially so 
with Mr. Justice Hyde” (3). A long account follows (Chapter XVIII) 
of “а perversion of justice in an extraordinary case" before Hyde, in 
which Deatker was the successful defendant in two different actions for 
trespass, assault and false imprisonment brought against him by two of 
Hickey's clients—Captain Griffin of the Madras Cavalry, and Mr. George 





(2) Some eight months earlier (December 12, 1785) we find Mr. Julius Souvise announcing 
in the India Gasette that he has again opened his fencing school at the Harmonic Tavern 
where he attends three days a week and will give instruction for two gold mohurs a month 
“ and one entrance "'; the intermediate days in each week “ he intends to appropriate to dressing 
horses.” 

(8) Another constable mentioned by Hickey (Vol И, p.- 179) was John Roop, “ ап old 
German.” Hawkesworth ın the East Indian Chronologist, says of him, in recording his death 
on January 8, 1798, that he was " a survivor of the Black Hole, having resided in Calcutta 51 
years; he came out in a Dutch ship in 1746,” Е 
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Peter Tyler of the Madras Civil Service who had come to Bengal in 1782 
with Sir Eyre Coote as his assistant secretary and was at the time “' pay- 
master to the Madras detachment” (4). According to the Calcutta 
Directory for 1813, Deatker ended his life in the Calcutta jail on December 
15, 1812. 


Jonn Hare (1782), Jeremiah Church (1783), Robert Morse (1784) 
Philip Yonge (1785) and Stephen Cassan (1786) were all advocates. 
Hare figures prominently in the letters of Mrs. Eliza Fay who disliked him 
extremely. The episode in which they figured together on their way out 
to India is thus related in the Fort Saint George Military Country Cor- 
respondence (Vol. XXIX, рр. 22-23): " 14th February [1780]. Сору of 
a letter from the Governor [Sir Thomas Rumbold] to Hyder Ally, request- 
ing the release of Mr. Hare and ten other Europeans who were imprisoned 
in Calicut by Sadar Cawn." Their captivity lasted from November 4, 
1779, to February 7, 1780: and Hare came on at once to Calcutta and was 
sworn in as an advocate on March 28. Hickey came across Hare in London 
in 1771 in the course of an encounter with ‘‘ Mohawks" in Covent Garden 
and tells us (Vol. I, р. 276) that " from his strong recommendations he 
obtained from the Government a contract so advantageous as to enable him 
in four years to set out on his journey to Europe overland.” Не never 
reached his destination: for we know (orig: Cons: Bengal, November 8, 
1784) that he was murdered by Arabs after leaving Basra for Bagdad on 
March 28, 1784. Не was employed. with Mrs. Еау з husband to defend 
James Augustus Hickey of the Bengal Gazette in the action for libel which 
Warren Hastings brought against him. 


Jeremiah Church and Stephen Cassan were admitted as advocates on 
the same day (November 12, 1782). The death of the former in February 
1788 is recorded by William Hickey (Vol. Ш, р. 342): “ we lost Mr. 
Jeremiah Church, an advocate of the Supreme. Court, а good-humoured 
pleasant man of considerable talents, he was taken off very suddenly with 
one of those violent fevers so prevalent in Bengal." Cassan was the son 
of an Irish member of Parliament and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He had the misfortune to marry a lady, Sarah Mears the daughter 
of the Captain оё an Indiaman (5), whom Hickey describes (Vol. IV, p. 4) 
as "' a strange, rattling, wild creature, profuse and extravagant in the greatest 
degree." Аз a result he " became so deeply involved in debt as to make 
a change of residence necessary." He therefore suddenly embarked for 





(4) Tyler remained in Bengal until 1822, and died at Madras, where he was cashier of the 
Government Bank, on October 18, 1834, at the age of 75. He was the brother of Admiral Sir 
Charles Tyler, G.C B., and the father of two Bengal civilians—William Hardinge Tyler (1824- 
1864, died 1891) and Edward Francis Tyler (1827-1855. died 1880). See J J. Cotton, Madras 
Monumental Inscriptions, No. 485. 

(5) Captain Charles Mears commanded the Egmont from 1768 to 1778, and was in command 
of the Brillant when she was wrecked off the island of Johanna on August 28, 1782. See 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1810 (Vol. 80, p. 658), quoted in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXX, 
р. 171. 
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Bombay with a view of practising there in the Mayor's Court (6), and 
" met with all the success he could expect or hope for." The Madras 
Courier of February 14, 1794, reports his death " on his passage from 
Bombay to the [Coromandel] Coast on board the Stccess, Capt. Smith, a 
few days after putting to sea," and describes him as “a gentleman whose 
uncommon virtues and talents, animated by the most animated disposition, 
equally recommended him to Society and endeared him to his friends." 
His wife and child came on to Madras and sailed for Europe in the William 
Pitt (Madras Courier, January 1, 1795). They were left without provision, 
and a fund, to which Hickey contributed, was raised for their relief. The 
son, Stephen Hyde Cassan, who was evidently a godson of the judge, was 
born in Calcutta in 1789 and died in 1841: he became a clergyman and 
was the author among other works of lives of the Bishops of Sherborne and 
Salisbury. His uncle Matthew Cassan, who was a major in the Queen's 
County Militia, married Sarah Forde, the daughter of Colonel Francis Forde, 
the victor of Condore and Biderra, who was with Clive at Plassey and 
captured Masulipatam in 1759, and who perished with Luke Scrafton and 
Henry Vansittart the elder, in the wreck of the Auvora frigate in 1770. 


Robert Morse (1784), who was admitted to the Supreme Court Bar 
on November 12, 1777, was Ніскеу'з first Sheriff, and Hickey relates 
(Vol. Ш, p. 20) how they attended an execution together in January 1784. 
He had come out with Hickey on the Seahorse and had acquired a large 
practice. But in 1781 he accepted the post of paymaster to the troops sent 
overland from Bengal to the Coromandel coast. Resigning after seven 
months he returned to the Bar; and after this ‘‘ whimsical experiment," 
writes Hickey, ' ће sat whole days in Court unemployed." His sisters 
married Nathaniel Middleton and William Cator, both of the Company's 
service: and Zoffany painted a portrait group of them. 


For some reason or other, Morse seems not to have served his term 
of office as Sheriff; for the name of Stephen Bagshaw, an ex-officer of the 
Bengal Army who had become an attorney and who died in Calcutta on 
September 9, 1786, appears in the list as Sheriff for part of the year 1784. 
There is a reference to Bagshaw in Mr. Justice Hyde's note-books, which are 
preserved in the Calcutta Bar Library and from which extracts were given in 
an early volume of Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. Ill, p. 58). On January 23, 
1782, he presented a petition to the Judges on behalf of James Augustus 
Hickey of the Bengal Gazette, " a prisoner, on judgment against him for 
libels on the Governor-General," in which complaint was made of the diffi- 
culty in procuring counsel and attorneys. Hickey being in custody, the 
petition was put in by Bagshaw as ‘а deputy of the Sheriff," John Hare, 
who had, in fact, acted as one of Hickey's counsel at the trial. 


(6) The names of Stephen Cassan and Phinehas Hall, another Calcutta advocate (June 23, 
1782) appear in the Bombay Directory for 1792 in a list of nine '' attorneys " of the Mayor's 
Court. The Madras Courier of February 4, 1795 reports the departure from Bombay, for Europe 
on January 9 of " P. Hall, Esq., late editor of the Bombay Courier," in the Raymond. 
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Philip Yonge (1785) who was admitted as an advocate on June 23, 
1782, although not a barrister in England or Ireland, ‘* having suffered in 
health, took his passage to Europe " in the early part of 1789 and carried 
home with him a set of Thomas Daniell's Twelve Views of Calcutta, which 
William Hickey sent as a present for his brother (Vol. Ш, р. 342). 

Edward Morris (1787) was not an advocate but was closely connected 
with the Supseme Court. Не held the offices of Examiner and Master in 
Equity. William Pawson (1788) came out as a writer in 1766 and died 
on December 18, 1802. Не married Maria Pawson on September 26, 
1785; and their daughter Julia married Colonel William Kirkpatnck in 
1785. They thus became the grandparents of Julia Kirkpatrick who mar- 
ried Edward Strachey of the Bengal Civil Service in 1808 and was the 
mother of Sir Richard.and Si John Strachey. Another grand-daughter, 
Barbara Isabella Kirkpatrick, married Charles Buller, another Bengal 
civilian, in 1805 and died in London on February 13, 1849. Her son, Sir 
Arthur Buller, was a judge of the Supreme Court from 1848 to 1858. 

John Wilton (1784) owed his appointment as Sheriff to the fact that 
he was the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Chambers, who married the beauti- 
ful daughter of Joseph Wilton, R.A., the sculptor. Не came out аз a writer 
in 1776. When William Hickey was living at Garden Reach in 179], 
Wilton was one of the friends whom he used to take with him for daily 
visits: he was one of those who “ preferred returning home to sleeping 
abroad " (Vol. IV, p. 27). Hickey tells us also that when he went home 
for the last time in the Castle Eden in 1809, “ amongst a variety of personal 
presents that were sent to me was a large easy-chair intended for my cabin, 
which John Wilton, Esquire, of Patna had caused to be made and forwarded 
to me with an elegant letter in Latin." Wilton was like Hastings and Impey 
and Hickey himself, a Westminster boy, and he attended a Westminster 
dinner at Calcutta in 1784, at which Hickey took the chair (Vol. IIl, p. 245). 
Hastings was not present, as “ etiquette did not allow him to accept of any 
private invitations." There is another interesting allusion to Wilton in 
Sleeman's, Rambles and Recollections (Oxford edn., p. 341): 

Mr. John W. n of the Bengal Civil Service, commonly known by 
the name of Beau У. n, was the Honourable Company's 
opium agent at Patna when | arrived at Dinapore to join my 
regiment in 1810. Не had a splendid house and lived in excel- 
lent style: and was never so happy as when he had a dozen young 
men from the Dinapore cantonments living with him. Не com- 
plained that year, as I am told, that he had not been able to save 
more than one hundred thousand rupees that season out of his 
salary and commission upon the opium purchased by the Govern- 
ment from the cultivators. 

Wilton seems to have left Patna in 1812, for Duncan Campbell was 
appointed in Decembe: of that year to officiate as agent for Behar opium: 
and from 1814 to 1817, when his name ceases to appear in the East [ndia 
Register, he was “ out of employ." A paste cameo of Warren Hastings, 
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by William Tassie, the celebrated modeller, may be seen at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. It was presented by Miss Marian Winter in 1904 and bears 
the following inscription opposite the picture: “ Portrait from a Bust of the 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings given to Lady Imhott by John Wilson, 
Esqr." (7). 

William Orby Hunter (1790) had been a captain of dragoons and came 
to Calcutta, after dissipating his fortune in London. He wag an intimate 
friend of Hickey: but the passage in his memoirs, in which he describes his 
career, has been deleted by the editor, and а summary only is given. From 
this we learn that he took to indigo-planting in Tirhoot: and attached him- 
self to a Hindustani woman who cut off the noses of two of her dependents 
of whom she was jealous. Both she and Hunter were sent down to the 
Presidency to take their trial: and Hunter was fined in one case and acquitted 
in the other. Не died in Calcutta in June 1797 (Hickey IV, 163). 

Charles Fuller Martyn (1791) was admitted as an advocate of the 
Supreme Court оп November 2, 1786, and on February 10, 1794, was 
appointed to be one of the four first Justices of the Peace for the town of 
Calcutta. He was still holding that office in 1808. 

Anthony Lambert (1792) was a wealthy and prosperous merchant, 
who came out on the Worcester in 1779. There are several references to 
him in the fourth volume of Hickey's Memoirs. He was one of Hickey's 
best clients * and in innumerable instances showed the interest he took in 
my welfare ": and when he returned to Europe in 1798 with “а very hand- 
some fortune," undertook to arrange for Hickey's appointment as a notary 
public. Among his other activities he was а shipowner. In the Calcutta 
Gazette of Thursday, July 5, 1787, we read that “on Monday last was 
launched from the Marine Yard a very fine copper bottomed ship of about 
700 tons burthen, named by General Carnac the Clive—the largest vessel 
that ever was built at Calcutta. She is the property of Mr. Anthony 
Lambert who after the launch gave an elegant dinner to а very numerous 
company at the Old Court House and a ball in the evening to the ladies." 

William Smoult (1793) is one of the few attorneys who have served 
the office of Sheriff. He was a kinsman of Sir Robert Chambers and came 
out with him in 1774 and " under his protection." We come across him 
as reading clerk in the Grand-Francis case (1779) and he ultimately be- 
came Sealer to the Supreme Court. His son, William Hunter Smoult, who 
was also an attorney, acted as deputy to W. Н. Macnaghten in 1823 and 
1825. Не published in 1834 a '' Collection of Orders by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bengal on the Pleas Side of the Court, 1774-1813, 
with notes from the note-books of Sir Robert Chambers and Mr. Justice 
Hyde." 

James Dunkin (1794) was admitted аз an advocate on March |, 
1784, and was a cousin of Sir William Dunkin who had been appointed a 


(7) The Calcutta Gazette of February 18, 1795, records the marriage in London of Miss 
Charlotte Blunt and ** Charles Imhoff, Esqgr.," the elder stepson of Hastings. 
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judge in 1791. He took a judicial post in Ceylon in 1799 and died at 
Colombo on October 16, 1808 at the age of seventy-eight. 

Levi Ball (1795) came out to Bengal in 1784. Hickey who acted 
as his deputy Sheriff tells us (Vol. IV, p. 115) that he was a brother of 
Admiral Sir Alexander Ball. He was appointed a Justice of the Peace in 
1794 and was also for some time Master in Equity at the Supreme Court. 

Ralph Uvedale (1796) was another of those who though not barristers, 
were admitted as advocates on June 23, 1782 (8). Не had been an 
attorney and acted for Grand in his action against Francis. А variety of 
legal offices were held by him: Clerk of the Crown in 1777, Prothonotary 
in 1799, and Sealer, i in 1800. Не died in Calcutta on May 18, 1812, at 
the age of sixty-six. 

Francis Macnaghten (1797) who nominated William Hickey as deputy 
Sheriff (Vol. IV, p. 152) is the future judge. He was married to a daughter 
of Sir William Dunkin (to whom he owed his appointment) and came out 
to practice before the Supreme Court in 1791—the year in which his father- 
in-law took his seat on the Bench. Various offices came to him besides 
that of Sheriff—Master and Accountant-General in 1792, Examiner in 1795 
and Standing Counsel in 1802. Не returned to Europe in 1803 in order 
to secure a judgeship: but did not obtain his desire until 1809, when he 
was appointed to Madras. In 1815 he was transferred to Calcutta, succeed- 
ing, strangely enough, Sir William Burroughs whom he had tried in vain 
to disbar when they were in practice together in Calcutta, Burroughs being 
the Advocate-General (9). Не twice acted as Chief Justice and retired 
in 1825, upon the appointment of Sir Charles Grey. А baronetcy was con- 
ferred upon him in 1836 and he died in 1843.(10). He was а firm 
believer in the capacity of the members of his family for public office. In 
1817 he nominated his eldest son Edmund Charles Macnaghten (who suc- 
ceeded him in the baronetcy and died in 1876) as Sheriff at the age of 
twenty-seven: and looked after him in other ways, for he was Examiner 
and Sealer of the Court from 1824 to 1829. His second son, William Hay 
Macnaghten, who was assassinated at Kabul in December 1841, was chosen 
by him for the same office in 1823 and 1825: he had come out as a writer 
in 1814 and was Register of the Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut at the time (11). 

James Vanzandt (1798) is described as an auctioneer in the East India 
Kulendar for 1798, and in the Bengal Kalendar for 1800 as а member of the 
firm of Dring and Co. Major Hodson has discovered his will at the India 
Office, from which it appears that administration was granted in Calcutta 
on October 4, 1826. It is recorded, however, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 


(8) See Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXX, p 169. 

(9) The details of this incident are given by Hickey: but the passage has been omitted from 
the Memoirs, as published. 

(10) There is a portrait of Macnaghten by Chinnery in the High Court. 

(11) For an account of Elliot Macnaghten, the fourth son, see Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 79, 80 He would no doubt have been Sheriff also, if he had not come out 
in 1825, the year їп which his father left Calcutta. He was then eighteen. 
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for 1823 (II, 574) that he died at his residence, Netherclay House, 
Bishops Hull, near Taunton (Somerset) on October 26, 1823. He was 
the son of Jacobus Vanzandt of New York, and sailed for Bengal on the 
Northumberland on June 26, 1781, when he was twenty-six years of age. 
On November 29, 1799, He resigned his commission as a lieutenant in the 
Calcutta Native Militia (known in later days as the 18% or Alipore Regi- 
ment of Bengal Infantry). There is a reference to house property owned 
by him at Benares in a letter written on August 1, 1789, from "Futtyghur" 
by Capt. Jonathan Wood to Ozias Humphry (12). Dring and Co.'s 
" Auction Business and Commission Warehouse " is mentioned in another 
letter in the Humphry correspondence (from William Baillie, October 26, 
1795). | 
You will say, what Article is not already to be had there? Almost 
anything from Brilliant cut Diamonds to Grindstones and from 
preserved On:tolans to Scotch Oatmeal... Dring and Co. 
within three or four years built a new warehouse called their 
"longroom." London produces none such, 1 dare say. It is 
210 feet long by 40 wide, proportionally high, with about 11 
windows in front, fitted from end to end with Tables piled up with 
Fine Goods of any denomination, and the walls fitted up with 
Prints. All these with the Sparking of Lustres from the ceiling 
etc. give it really an air of Grandeur that no shop in the Universe, 
I dare say, beside can boast of (13). 
Vanzandt seems to have sailed for Europe about the year 1802, for his 
name is absent from the East India Register for 1803 (14). 

Walter Ewer (1799) owed his nomination as Sheriff to his friend Sir 
Henry Russell, the Judge. Не was a writer in the Company's service and 
from 1800 to 1806 was Commissioner at Bencoolen. He was recalled and 
became involved in heavy litigation, as the result of which the Company 
obtained a decree against him for four lakhs of rupees. This sum he was 
unable to pay and, says Hickey who acted as his deputy sheriff (Vol. IV, 
p. 249) he was confined in the very jail of which, a few years before, he had 
been in charge as Sheriff. He died on July 25, 1810, at the age of sixty- 
three, while still a prisoner: and Sir Henry Russell in a letter to Hickey, 
who was then in England, records that he attended his friend's funeral. He 
was buried in North Park Street cemetery. His son, Walter Ewar junior 
(1787-1863), who was in the Bengal Civil Service from 1803 to 1839, 
was an accomplished orientalist and was the first European to read the 
inscriptions on the Kutb Minar at Delhi “ through his telescope." 

Јатез Brice (1800) was a person of no particular distinction and his 
appointment as Sheriff was entirely due to the fact that he was the brother- 
in-law of Sir John Anstruther, the Chief Justice who obtained the nomina- 
tion for him out of turn (Hickey, Vol. IV, p. 230) and also procured for 
— (02) Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXV, p. 1. S 

(18) Bengal: Past and Piesent, Vol. XXXV, р. 133. 
(14) Another American in Calcutta at the time was Ebenezer Jessup, who was Coroner 
Some account of him will be found in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXIV at pp 84 and 129, 
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him in 1805 the post of Commissioner of the Court of Requests (15). His 
qualifications for this office are not very obvious. Не entered the Bengal 
Army as a cadet in 1781, but was struck off the list in the following year 
and became an assistant in the powder factory at Fulta. He died in Calcutta 
on October 29, 1808, at the age of 43. 

Edward Thoroton (1801), who died in Calcutta on June 27, 1808, 
was chief police magistrate: Henry Stone (1802) was Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue and a writer of 1795: Edward Benjamin Lewin (1803) 
was an advocate. Thoroton was nominated by Sir John Royds and by 
the Judge's desire appointed Hickey as deputy Sheriff. Lewin was also 
the nominee of Royds and Hickey was again selected as his deputy. Не 
was subsequently Master in Equity and Accountant-General and died at 
Kew in January 1830. 

Richard Fleming (1804) figures in the pages of Hickey (Vol. IV, 
p. 224) as one of the twenty male passengers on board the Triton Indiaman 
who played a very unheroic part when the ship was captured off the Sand- 
heads by Surcout on January 29, 1796. “ Upon the entrance of the French- 
men into the ship, every soul fled from the upper deck, as fast as their legs 
would carry them, seeking safety below." Fleming is described by Hickey 
as "a man upwards of six feet in height, of immense strength, which if 
exerted might have been equal to destroying half the enemy." He seems 
to have been sensitive of the subject of his lack of courage for when he 
found, upon reaching Calcutta, that he had been christened “ Triton Flem- 
ing," in order to distinguish him from three others of the same name, “ ће 
declared his disapprobation publicly, saying if any person thenceforward 
presumed to call him by it, he should consider it as an intended insult and 
resent the same accordingly. “Не was a Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests Кот 1802 to 1807 and died at Madras on October 1, 1807, at 
the age of 53. His daughter Sophia married on August 22, 1803, Richard 
Chicheley Plowden the second, who came out as а writer in 1798 and died 
at the Cape of Good Hope on September 21, 1825, leaving six sons and 
two daughters. Another daughter (Temperance the eldest) married on 
November 29, 1800 George Udny, who was subsequently (1801-1807) a 
member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, and continued after his retire- 
ment to live in Calcutta where he died on October 24, 1830, in his seven- 
tieth year. He is commemorated by a tablet in the Old Mission Church. 

Stephen Laprimaudaye (1805) came to Calcutta in 1791 (Hickey, 
Vol. IV, 30) and in conjunction with James Frushard (16) established the 
firm of Frushard and Laprimaudaye. Не died in Calcutta on August 9, 
1835, at the age of seventy-four. 


(15) The Court of Requests was constituted for the recovery of small debts, not exceeding 
Rs. 400 in value, on March 13, 1802. The first Commissioners were Ebenezer, Coleman, a 
clerk 1n the Governor-General's office (who died on September 9, 1802), Richard Fleming (Sheriff 
in 1804) and Anthony Macfield, Sir John Anstruther’s clerk. The vacancy created by Coleman's 
death was not filled until 1805, when Brice was appointed. 

(16) Frushard's daughter Ann, who married Robert Udny (a brother of George Udny) was 
drowned with her husband in January 1794 by the upsetting of their budgerow opposite Calcutta. 
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Henry Churchill (1806) was the brother-in-law of Richard Comyns 
Birch of the Bengal Civil Service and John Brereton Birch (1812) police 
magistrate of Calcutta, who were the sons of Sarah Holwell, the daughter 
of John Zephaniah Holwell, and William Birch. Churchill was marine 
paymaster and naval storekeeper at Calcutta .and had commanded the 
Walpole Indiaman from 1783 to 1793. One of his daughters was married 
in London on January 2, 1823, to Major-General Sir Jeremiah Bryant 
(1783-1845) of the Bengal Army, who was elected a Director of the East 
India Company in 1841 (17). 

James Archibald Simpson (1807 and 1809) and Robert Cutlar Fer- 
guson (1810). Simpson was a personal friend of Sir Henry Russell, the Chief 
Justice, whose nomination of him in 1807 was, however, due to an accident. 
Hickey, who remained in office as deputy sheriff, writes (Vol. IV, p. 345): 
** The Chief Justice had intended to make his eldest son, Mr. Henry Russell, 
Sheriff that year, but through the interference of Sir George Barlow and 
some other men in power, the young gentleman was induced to go back to 
Hyderabad (18). To Hickey the charge was of no importance: Tros 
Tyrinsue mihi nullo discrimme agetur: Russell was the loser. There was, 
says Hickey, " a fair prospect of an advantageous year, there having just 
then been several Armenians and other foreign merchants who from em- 
barking in unsuccessful speculations had failed, which necessarily occasioned 
much litigation and consequently Writs of Execution, with the customary 
poundage, that is, a commission or allowance of five and a half per cent. 
upon the first hundred rupees and two and a half per cent. upon every other 
hundred rupees, directed to be levied, from which source all Sheriffs derive 
their principal emolument." Simpson subsequently held the office of clerk 
of the Crown. 

Ferguson, who became Standing Counsel in 1816 and Advocate- 
General in 1818, ended his days in Europe as Judge Advocate-General and 
Privy Councillor. He was a Director of the East India Company from 
1830 to 1834, was M.P. for Kirkcudbright in 1832, and died in Paris in 
1838. William Fairlie (1808) whose name survives in Fairlie-place, Josias 
Dupré Alexander (1811) and John Hutcheson Ferguson 1(1814) were 
merchants. Hickey (Vol. IV, p. 390) tells rather an ill-natured story of 
the way in which, through the instrumentality of Fairlie, who was foreman 
of the grand jury in 1805, Robert Home's portrait of Sir John Anstruther 
(which now hangs in the High Court) came to be painted. Fairlie was 
nominated for Sherif by Sir William Burroughs, whom Hickey disliked 
even more than Anstruther. Не declares (Vol. IV, p. 367) that Burroughs 
arranged with Fairlie that the whole of the emoluments of the office should 
go to the Deputy Sheriff, James Taylor, an attorney who is described as 


(17) The last surviving daughter of Sir Jeremiah Bryant died on January 11, 1928. 

(18) He had already acted as President in 1805-1806, on the death of Colonel James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick at Calcutta: and held the office again from 1811 to 1820. There is a portrait of 
him at the Victoria Memorial Hall. The Hyderabad Contingent was called Russell's Brigade 
after him. 
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* the bosom friend and brother scoundrel" of the judge. Fairlie was, in 
fact, Sheriff in name only, “ Taylor having first agreed amply to indemnify 
him from all the consequences.” 

Both Fairlie and Ferguson were members of the firm of Fairlie Gilmore 
and Co. Josias Dupré Alexander was a member of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice Нота 1796 to 1803 when ће came to Calcutta and joined the firm of 
Gardiner Alexander and Co.; he was afterwards М.Р. for old Sarnon and 
a Director of the East India Company from 1820 until his death in August, 
1839. He lived to witness the sensational collapse of his firm, which 
failed in 1832 for three million sterling. Thomas Bracken (1830 and 
1840) and Nathaniel Alexander (1831) were members of the firm at the 
time. Bracken (who had been a cornet in the Bengal Cavalry) was sub- 
sequently appointed Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, and 
was one of the six original proprietors of the Bank of Hindustan. Не 
retired in 1847 but returned to Calcutta and died there on December 16, 
1850. 

Patrick Moir (1810) died on February 15, 1810, a few months after 
he had entered upon his office. He had been Private Secretary to Lord 
Minto at the Board of Control and came out to India with him as his Private 
Secretary, when he was appointed to be а Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests (19). George Saunders (1813) a writer of 1801, was appointed 
Mint-master at Calcutta on December 8, 1815. Charles D'Oyly (1815) 
was the famous amateur artist and son of Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, Collector 
of Calcutta, and intimate friend of Warren Hastings, whom he succeeded as 
seventh baronet in 1818. In him we have the author and illustrator of 
“The European in India,” “Tom Raw Griffin,” and " The Antiquities of 
"Расса." Не came out to Bengal as a writer in 1798, and at the time he 
served the office of Sheriff, was acting as Collector of Government Customs 
at Calcutta. Ín 1839 he retired from the service and died at Florence in 
1845. It is interesting to note that the illustrations in "The Old Missionary" 
by Sir Wiliam Hunter, are the work of his nephew, Major-General Sir 
Charles Walters D'Oyly of the Bengal Army, who was the ninth baronet 
and died in 1900. John Williamson Fulton (1816) was а member of the 
firm of Mackintosh, Fulton, McClintock and Co.; and so also were James 
Calder (1822 and 1829), Robert McClintock (1824) Browne Roberts 
(1828) and George James Gordon (1829). The firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. collapsed in January 1833: the event is mentioned by Mrs. Fanny 
Parks (20). 

Patrick Maitland (1819) and William Prinsep (1826), a brother of 
Henry Thoby Prinsep the elder, and James Prinsep the name-father of 
Prinsep's Ghat, were partners in the firm of Palmer and Co. This was an 

(19) On September 25, 1813, Lord Minto instituted a new Court of Requests, with jurisdic- 
tion over suits to the value of Rs. 250, and limits to the period of imprisonment for debtors, 
who had previously been confined for ten and even twelve years and had died in jail. In 1812 
а hundred debtors were liberated in Calcutta under the operation of the Insolvent Act passed 
in that year, “ опе of whom had been in that hot gaol for eighteen years.” 

(20) Quoted in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol XXXV, p. 184. 
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old-established house. The firm was originally known as Burgh and Barber 
but on the death of John Burgh in Calcutta in January 1793, John Palmer 
who had entered the firm in 1783, joined Charles Barber in partnership in 
the following April, and the name was changed to Barber and Palmer. 
Ozias Humphry was evidently a customer, for a copy of the formal announce- 
ment of the change of title is preserved in one of the volumes of his corres- 
pondence in the Library of the Royal Academy. On the дев of Barber, 
Palmer became under his will the owner of the large house in Lal Bazar 
which stood on the site of the present Police Office. He took over the busi- 
ness of the equally well-known firm of Cockerell Trail and Co. (21), and 
the house of Palmer and Co. rose to the foremost rank in Calcutta. A pro- 
found sensation was therefore created when it suspended payment in January 
1830. Fanny Parks wrote; " The failure caused the greatest consternation 
in India and fell most severely on the widows and orphans of military men 
who having left their little portions in Palmer's house, had returned to Eng- 
land." William Prinsep after the crash joined Dwarka Nath Tagore in the 
firm of Carr Tagore and Co. 

George Templer (1818), who was a Westminster boy, is described 
in the Calcutta Directory for the year of his Shrievalty as a " senior mer- 
chant ” on the Bengal establishment '' out of employ "; but he was appointed 
Commercial Resident at Jangipur on April 17 of that year and continued 
to hold the office until his death at Calcutta on July 20, 1819. Не had 
returned to Europe in 1785, and in 1793 became a partner in the London 
Middlesex Bank in Stratford Place, with Gerard Noel Edwards, M.P., 
Samuel Smith, M.P., Nathaniel Middleton (the " Memory " Middleton of 
the Hastings trial, who had been Resident at Lucknow), Richard Johnson, 
and John Wedgwood (22), sitting also in the House of Commons as 
member for Honiton. The firm acted as bankers for Warren Hastings and 
his wife: and in 1816 he wrote to Hastings and informed him that in con- 
sequence of. the difficulties in which he had been placed by the conduct of 
one of his partners, Richard Johnson (23), he was obliged to wind up his 


(21) In 1785 this firn was known as Paxton Cockerell and Delisle. Paxton became Sir 
William and was М.Р. for Caermarthenshire in 1806: Philip Delisle came out with Warren 
Hastings and the Imhoffs on the Duke of Grafton in 1769, and died in Calcutta on July 15, 
1788. His daughter Mary, who died in 1843, married in 1800 the Hon John Ramsay, of the 
King's Army and fourth son of the eighth Earl of Dalhousie and Elizabeth Glen of Calcutta (as 
to whom see Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXVIII, p. 214). Charles Cockerell and his 
brother Samuel Pepys Cockerell, architect and surveyor to the India House, were the sons of 
& daughter of John Jackson, the nephew and heir of Samuel Pepys. He came out to Bengal 
as a writer in 1776 and retired as Postmaster-General in 1800. He sat in the House of Com- 
mons for nearly thirty years and was created a baronet in 1809. His son, the second baronet, 
took the name of Rushout. 

(22) Madras Courier, May 2, 1798. 

(28) Johnson was а nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and а brother of William Johnson, a 
well-known Calcutta attorney and clerk of the Crown. He was Resident at Lucknow in 
1782, and, in the words of Hastings himself, ‘‘ abused his trust or was charged with it, and 
was recalled." He was a large owner of house property in Calcutta and at one time in business 
with Charles Croftes; the partnership was dissolved on October 1, 1786. Їп 1789 he returned 
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affairs and to go back to India at the age of sixty-one. Herbert Abingdon 
Draper Compton (1820) began life as a private soldier in the Company's 
army and after serving his articles as an attorney at Madras, was called to 
the Bar at Lincoln's Inn. He was enrolled as an advocate at Calcutta in 
1815 and was appointed Advocate-General at Madras in 1822. In 1828 
he returned to Calcutta and was re-admitted as an advocate; but went to 
Europe at the end of 1830. In April of that year he went to Bombay as 
Chief Justice in succession to Sir James Dewar who had died within a year 
of his appointment. He held the office until 1839, when he retired, and 
died in 1846 at the age of seventy-six. As Chief Justice, he refused to 
allow the portrait of Sir John Peter Grant, а former puisne judge who had 
fallen out with Sir John Malcolm, to be placed in the Supreme Court build- 
ing (24). George Warde (1821) was a civil servant and secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. 

Trevor John Chichele Plowden (1827), whose monument may be 
seen in St. John's Church, was another civil servant, and the last of them 
to hold the office of Sheriff: he was the great grandfather of Lady Lytton. 
He died on board the Hibernia on July 7, 1836: and his widow, Frances 
Lina Erskine married on Christmas Day 1837, Henry Meredith Parker 
(1795-1863), the versatile civil servant whose book of poems which goes 
by the whimsical name of “ Bole Ponjis," keeps his memory green. Mis. 
Parker owned the house which stood on the site of the present Bengal Club 
and died in Calcutta on March 25, 1848. 

Wiliam Melville (1832) was a partner in the firm of Fairlie, Ferguson 
and Co. George Money (1833), Advocate and Master of the Supreme 
Court, was the father of Sir Alonzo Money, a well-known civilian of Mutiny 
days, who made a second reputation in Egypt. J. M. Higginson (1834) 
was a merchant and agent, who carried on business at 2, New China Bazar 
Street. 


It is odd to find the name of William Hickey as Sheriff in 1835. There 
was an attorney of that name on the roll of the Supreme Court at the time 
who was not, of course, the author оѓ the Memoirs; but the Sheriff was a 
business man. Не had been an officer in the Bengal Army and adjutant 
of the Calcutta Native Militia: but resigned his commission in 1829 and 
joined the firm of Moore Hickey and Co. and subsequently that of Tulloh 
and Co. He died of cholera in Calcutta on November 5, 1841. His wife 
was a sister of General Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, who received the sub- 
mission of the Sikh army at Rawalpindi after the battle of Gujrat on Febru- 
ary 21, 1849. А sketch of Hickey by Colesworthy Grant was published 
in the Bengal Sporting Magazine in 1838. William Hunter Smoult (1842) 





to Europe and found his way into the House of Commons The Bombay Courier of August 23, 
1794, records that '' Col. Mark Wood, late of Bengal, has been elected member of Parliament 
for Milborne Port in the room of К, Johnson, Esqre., who has accepted the Chiltren Hundreds.” 
He died at Brighthelmstone (Brighton) on August 19, 1807. The Johnson collection of Oriental 
paintings, which is now at the India Office, was made by him. 

(24) See Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXVII, p. 78. 
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was another member of the firm of Tulloh and Co., and must not be con- 
fused with the attorney of that name who acted as Deputy Sheriff in 1823 
and 1825. Tulloh and Co. were auctioneers. William Tulloh the founder 
of the firm, was a fellow-prisoner of John Hare and Mrs. Fay in their cap- 
tivity at Calicut (25), and sold Mrs. Fay's effects after his death; he lives 
in Calcutta history as the supposed original of Judas Iscariot in Zoffany's 
picture of the last Supper which hangs in St. John’s Church. * 

Richard Howe Cockerell (1836) and John Beckwith (1845) were 
partners in Cockerell and Co. of Clive Street, a firm which came into exist- 
ence after the failure of Palmer and Co. Thomas Holroyd (1837) was a 
member of Ferguson Brothers and Co. and assignee for the creditors of 
Mackintosh and Co. The identity of James Young (1838 and 1839) has 
been difficult to determine. ‘He seems to have been a merchant and one 
of the directors of the Bank of Hindustan. But there was a barrister of 
that name (not an advocate of the Supreme Court) who acted for a short 
time as a member of the Indian Law Commission. There was also a James 
Young, who was clerk of the Peace in 1838. William C. Braddon (1843) 
was a partner in the firm of Bagshaw and Co.; Adam Frear Smith (1843 
and 1847) was ‘a share and bill broker; James S. Stopford (1844) was 
connected with Turner Stopford and Co.; James Pelham McKilligin (1846) 
was a partner in the firm of Colville Gilmore and Co. of 4, Fairlie Place 
and later in that of Gilmore. McKilligin and Co., to which William Fairlie 
Gilmore (1859) also belonged. 

The Sheriffs were now beginning to be drawn exclusively from the 
mercantile community. But Charles Swinton Hogg (1848) and John 
Cochrane (1861) were advocates. Hogg was the second son of James 
Weir Hogg (Chairman of the East India Company in 1846 and 1852). He 
was admitted to the Supreme Court Bar on December 5, 1861, and was 
appointed Administrator-General in 1855 (а post his father had held before 
him) and retained the office until his death in Calcutta on March 16, 1870. 
The late Lord Chancellor, Viscount Hailsham (Sir Douglas Hogg) is his 
nephew. Cochrane was admitted as an advocate as far back as July 12, 
1827 and was Official Assignee at the time of his nomination as Sheriff 
He had commenced his career in India by practising in Madras and came 
to Calcutta on his appointment as Standing Counsel. 

Robert Stopfoid (1849) was the agent for the Ganges Steam Navigation 
Company. James J. Mackenzie (1850) and Robert Stuart Palmer (1855) 
belonged to the firm of McKillop Stewart and Co. Robert Muirhead Reddie 
(1851) was a member of the firm of Smith Farie and Co. and resided at 
32, Cossitollah (now Bentinck Street). John Deffell (1852) and John 
Hutchison Fergusson (1856 ard 1858) were partners їп Allan Deffell and 
Co. of 77, Clive Street. Frederick Bellairs (1853) was a partner in Peel 
and Bellairs of 67, Clive Street. Thomas Caird (1854) was the Govern- 
ment Agent for Emigration. Henry Edward Braddon (1857), Sheriff in 


(25) See ante. in the account of John Hare. 
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the Mutiny year, was a member of Braddon and Co., and Henry Dundas 
(1858) of Shand Fairlie and Co. George Brown (1860), Claud Hamilton 
Brown (1860), Charles Frederick Burgett (1868) and James Richard 
Bullen Smith (1876) were all connected with the famous house of Jardine 
Skinner and Co. David Cowie (1862) and John Cowie (1872) represent 
the once-powerful firm of Colvin Cowie and Co. which was founded by 
Alexander Golvin in the time of Warren Hastings, and which collapsed so 
dramatically in the Seventies of last century. Their place of business. was 
at 4, Hastings Street where Alexander Colvin lived and where his nephew 
John Russell Colvin, who died in the Fort at Agra during the Mutiny, was 
born in 1807. David Cowie was subsequently Secretary to the Calcutta 
Corporation for many years. 


Henry Crooke (1867) and James Rome (1869) were members of the 
firm of Crooke Rome and Co. of 7, Clive Row. John Phillips Thomas 
(1864) and Thomas Maltby Robinson (1873) were partners in the famous 
firm of J. Thomas and Co., of 8, Mission Row. Steuart Gladstone (1863) 
was the first Sheriff from the house of Gillanders Arbuthnot and Co. 
William Joseph Curtoys (1878) represents the Calcutta branch of the 
agency firm of Grindlay and Co., which was founded in 1828 in Birchin 
Lane in the City of London by Capt. Robert Melville Grindlay of the Bom- 
bay Army under the style of Leslie and Grindlay (26). 


Most of the firms we have been naming have ceased to exist or have 
altered their desiganations. But within the last sixty years indentification 
becomes almost unnecessary and biographical notices are hardly required. 
One or two matters of a general character will suffice to close the chronicle. 


The substitution of the High Court for the Supreme Court in 1862 
was followed, four years later, by a significant innovation. It was in the 
year 1866 that the first non-European Sheriff, Seth Arratoon Apcar, was 
appointed. A second Armenian, Philippus Astwachatoor Cavorke, who 
was the Secretary to the Amicable Insurance Осе, was nominated for 
1870: and Sir Apcar Alexander Apcar, K.C.S.L, served the office in 1906. 
Manackjee Rustomjee (1874) was the first Parsee, and the honour has also 
fallen to his son the late Mr. Heerjeebhoy Manackjee Rustomjee (1902) 
and Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.LE. (1893) who is still an active citizen of Calcutta. 
The first Hindu Sheriff was Rajah Degumber Mitter, C.S.J. (1875) whose 
grand-son, Rai Manmatha Nath Mitter Bahadur was Sheriff in 1927; and there 
have been ten others: Maharajah Doorga Charan Law (1882), Baboo 
Joygobind Law, C.LE. (1895), Rajah Kristo Dass Law (1907) and Rajah 
Reshee Case Law (1915), all of the firm of Prawnkissen Law and Co.; Dr. 
Mahendra Lall Sircar, СТЕ. (1888), Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur (1898), 
Mr. Nalin Bihari Sircar, СЛЕ. (1904) of the firm of Kerr Tarruck and Co., 


(26) Capt. Grindlay (who died at Nice in 1877 at the age of ninety-one) was an accomplished 
artist: and published a series of Views of Scenery, Costumes and Architecture in Western 
India in 1826, of which a number may be seen at the Victoria Memorial Hall. The book was 
again published in an enlarged form in 1830. 
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Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore (1908 and 1909). Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee, K.C.LE., К.С.У.О. (1911), head of the firm of Martin 
and Company, and Rai Bahadur Chuni Lal Bose, C.LE., 1.8.0. (1921). 
Three have been members of the Marwari Community: Raja Shewbux Bogla 
(1897). Ва Babadur Sir Hariram Goenka, СЛЕ. (1917) and Rai Baha- 
dur Sir Onkar Mal Jatia (1925). Of Jews there have also been three— 
Mr. E. D. J. Ezra (1879) and his sons Mr. J. E. D. Ezra (1889) and Sir 
David Ezra (1926): the last-named has marked his term of office by a 
munificent donation towards the establishment of a Sheriff's Charitable 
Fund. Muhammadans have numbered eight; Nawab Syed Asghar Ali Kban, 
С.5.1. (1883) of the Chitpore family (27), Shahzada Muhammad Farrokh 
Shah (1891) and his son Sahibzada Gholam Muhammad (1913) of the 
Mysore family, Sahibzada Muhammad Bakhtiyar Shah, СЛЕ. (1900) and 
Sahibzada Muhammad Ali Nakey (1923) of the same family (28), and 
Prince Akram Hussain (1919) and Unsud-daula Syed Ahmad Hosain 
(1929), of the Oudh family. 

In later years the merchant-princes of Calcutta have been well repre- . 
sented. We may instance: Mr. Robert Steel, C.S.I. (1880), Mr. George 
Yule (1886) who distributed the whole of his fees among charitable insti- 
tutions, Sir Alexander Wilson (1887) Sheriff in the year of Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee, the Earl of Inchcape (1892) better known to an earlier generation 
as Mr. James Mackay, and Sir William Currie (1922), heads of the great 
shipping house of Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co. Sir Alan Arthur (1898), 
Mr. W. B. Gladstone (1899) and Mr. С. Lawrie Johnstone (1899), Sir 
George Sutherland (1901 and 1908), Lord Cable (1918) Sir Frank Carter 
(1918), Sir Willoughby Carey (1924) and Sir Basil Eddis (1928), Sheriff 
in the tercentenary year of the office, who like Mr. Gladstone represents the 
firm of Gillanders Arbuthnot and Co. 


The year of office of Sir Patrick Playfair (1896) is associated with а 
tragic incident, which enables us to understand why the Sheriff's office may 
be searched in vain for records of the period between 1775 and 1800. In 


(27) In the days of Warren Hastings and even as late as the time of Bishop Heber (1829-25) 
the “ Chitpore Nawab "' denoted the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad who staged on the occasion 
of his visits to Calcutta in the house of Chitpore which was occupied by Mir Jafir when he 
visited Clive at the end of 1758 But the family known at a later period as the '' Chitpore 
Nawabs '' was descended from Muhammad Reza Khan who was made deputy Napim when the 
Company assumed the diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He was charged in 1772 by Warren 
Hastings with misappropriation of revenue but was acquitted after trial at Calcutta. He then 
joined the “ Majority ”' party on the Council and obtained through Clavering the posts of deputy 
to Nawab Nazim Mubarak-ud-daula and faujdar of Murshidabad but was dismissed at Clavering's 
death. In 1780 he was reinstated as '' general faujdar " and died at Murshidabad in August . 
1792. 

(28) Sahibzada Muhammad Ali Nakey is descended on his mother's side from the Oudh 
family, his mother having been a great niece of Nawab Wazir Sadat Ali (1798-1814) who was 
placed on the gadi by Sir John Shore, and who lived for many years before his accession at 


Calcutta " іп a garden house, exactly opposite to Colonel Watson's Docks at Kidderpore " 
(Hickey, Vol. IV, p. 178). 
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his book on *' The Sheriffs of Fort William ” (of which a copy is unaccount- 
ably missing from the India ‘Office Library), Mr. Charles Moore tells the 
story which he describes as “the greatest misfortune which eve: befell the 
historical records of Calcutta." It had been the custom to preserve all the 
documents which found their way into the Sheriff's office: and among these 
would be bills of lading, leases, and private letters seized under the direc- 
tions of the Supreme Court. Sir Patrick Playfair (says Mr. Moore) dis- 
covered in the course of a tour of inspection, a large back room in which 
these records were stored. He appeared to have regarded them as so much 
useless lumber, for he ordered the destruction of all papers previous to the 
year 1800. An Eurasian clerk was engaged at fifty rupees a month to 
" pick out the rarest jewels," and after a couple of months had been spent 
in unintelligent examination, a bonfire was made of a ton or more of docu- 
ments on the Maidan near the High Court building. Mr. Moore, with a 
bitterness which it is difficult to condemn, exclaims that this Sheriff (who 
was in other respects a highly popular citizen of Calcutta with a fine record 
of public service) “* deserves a place in the roll of fame beside Jhengis Khan 
who thought that the easy way to improve а city would be to burn it down.” 
Unhappily, he does not stand alone. The Military Department of the 
Government of India „маз guilty of a similar holocaust at Simla some years 
ago. No one will suggest an indiscriminate preservation of records: but 
they are at least entitled to the same trial as a criminal, and the hangman 
should not be confounded with the judge. 
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LIST OF SHERIFFS OF CALCUTTA 


Thomas Braddyll (1727), First Sheriff. 


James Valicourt (1752). 


Thomas Coals (1753). 


Appointed under the Charter of 1758, 


John Cooke (1754). 

Thomas Coales (1755). 

William Lindsay (1756). 
Stanlake Batson (1757). 

William Rider (1758). 

Thomas Culling Smith (1759- and 

1760). 

Oliver ‘Cromwell Webb (1761). 
Henry Goodwin (1762). 


Appointed under 


Alexander Macrabie (1775). 

Samuel Montaigut (1776). 

Blastus Godly Wright (appointed 
on December 7, 1776, for the 
year 1777, but he departed for 
Europe in the same month). 

William Wodsworth (1777). 

John Bristow (appointed on De- 
cember 5, 1777, for the year 
1778, but he departed the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa in the same month). 

John Richardson (1778). 

Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, 
(1779). 

Alexander Van Rixtel (1780). 

Herbert Harris (1781). 

John Hare (1782). 

Jeremiah Church (1783). 

Robert Morse (1784). 

Stephen Bagshaw (acting Sheriff, 
1784). 

Philip Yonge (1785). 

Stephen Cassan (1786), 


Bart. 


the 


John Graham (1763 and 1764). 

William Majendie (1765 and 
1766). 

John Graham (1767). 

Simeon Droz (1768). 

Edward Baber (1769). 

Lionel Darell (1770 and 1771). 

George Bright (1772 and 1773). 

Charles Lloyd (1774). 


Charter of 1774. 


Edmund Morris (1787). 

William Pawson (1788). 

John Wilton (1789). 

William Orby Hunter (1790). 
Charles Fuller Martyn (1791). 
Anthony Lambert (1792). 
William Smoult (1793). 

James Dunkin (1794). 

Levi Ball (1795). 

Ralph Uvedale (1796). 

Francis Macnaghten (1797). 
James Vanzandt (1798). 

Walter Ewer (1799). 

James Brice (1800). 

Edward Thoroton (1801). 
Henry Stone (1802). 

Edward Benjamin Lewin (1803). 
Richard Fleming (1804). 
Stephen Laprimaudaye (1805). 
Henry Churchill (1806). 

James Archibald Simpson (1807). 
William Fairlie (1808). 

James Archibald Simpson (1809). 
Patrick Moir (1810). 
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Appointed under the Charter of 1774. 


Robert Cutlar Ferguson (1810). 

Josias Dupré Alexander (1811). 

John Brereton Birch (1812). 

George Saunders (1813). 

John Hutcheson Fergusson (1814). 

Charles D'Oyly (1815). 

John Williamson Fulton (1816). 

Edmund Charles Macnaghten 
(1817). 

George Templar (1818). 

Patrick Maitland (1819). 

Herbert Abingdon Draper Compton 
(1820). 

George Warde (1821). 

James Calder (1822). 

William Hay Macnaghten (1823). 

Robert McClintock (1824). 

William Hay Macnaghten (1825). 

William Prinsep (1826). 

Trevor John  Chichele 
(1827). 

Browne Roberts (1828). 

George James Gordon (1828). 

James Calder (1829). 

Thomas Bracken (1830). 

Nathaniel Alexander (1831). 

Wililam Melville (1832). 

George Money (1833). 

J. M. Higginson (1834). 


Plowden 


William Hickey (1835). 

Richard Howe Cockerell (1836). 
Thomas Holroyd (1837). 

James Young (1838 and 1839). 
Thomas Bracken (1840). 

William C. Biaddon (1841). 
William Hunter Smoult (1842). 
Adam Frear Smith (1843). 
James S. Stopford (1844). 

John Beckwith (1845). 

James Pelham McKillign (1846). 
Adam Frear Smith (1843). 
Charles Swinton Hogg (1848). 
Robert Stopford (1849). 

James J. Mackenzie (1850). 
Robert Muirhead Reddie (1851). 
John Deffell (1852). 

Frederick Bellairs (1853). 
Thomas Caird (1854). 

Richard Stuart Palmer (1855). 
John Huchison Fergusson (1856). 
Henry Edward Braddon (1857). 
John Huchison Fergusson (1858). 
Henry Dundas (1858). 

William Fairlie’ Gilmore (1859). 
George Browne (1860). 

Claude Hamilton Brown (1860). 
John Cochrane (1861). 

David Cowie (1862). 


Appointed under the Act of 1862, 


Steuart Gladstone (1863). 

John Phillips Thomas (1864). 
Henry Dundas (1865). 

Seth Arratoon Apcar (1866). 
Henry Crooke (1867). 

Charles Frederick Burgett (1868). 
James Rome (1869). 


Phillipus  Astwachatoor Cavorke 
(1870). 
James Richard  Bullen Smith 
(1871). 


John Cowie (1872). 

Thomas Maltby Robinson (1873). 

Manackjee Rustomjee (1874). 

Degumbe: Mitter, C.S.I. (1875). 

James Richard  Bullen Smith 
(1876). 

John Francis Ogilvy (1877). 

William Joseph Curtoys (1878). 

Edmond Charles Morgan (1878 
and 1879). 

Elias David Joseph Ezra (1879). 
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Appointed under the Act of 1862. 


Robert Steel (1880). 

George Francis Newburn (1881). 

Walter Ewing Crum (1881). 

Doorga Chun Law (1882). 

Robert Millar (1883). 

Nawab Syed Asghar Ali Khan 
Bahadur, С.5.1. (1883). 

Henry William 
(1884). 

George Elphinstone Keith (1885). 

George Yule (1886). 

Sir Alexander Wilson (1887). 

Mahendra Lall Sircar, M.D., С.5.1. 
(1888). 

Joseph Elias David Joseph Ezra 
(1889). 
Henry Blois 
(1890). 
Shahzada Mahomed Furrokh Shah 

(1891). 
James Lyle Mackay, C.I.E. (1892). 
William Currie (1892). 
Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy 
(1893). 
Edward Trelawny (1894). 
Joy Gobind Law (1895). 
Patrick Playfair, СЛЕ. (1896). 
Shewbux Bogla (1897). 
Alan Arthur (1898). 
Sitanath Roy (1898). 
William Buckley Gladstone (1899). 
Charles Lawrie Johnstone (1899). 
Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtiyar 
Shah, СЛЕ. (1900). 
George Henry Sutherland (1901). 
Heerjeebhoy Manackjee Rustomjee 
(1902). 
Wiliam Albert Bankier (1903). 
Nalin Bihari Sircar, C.LE. (1904). 
Ernest Cable (1905). 
Apcar Alexander Apcar (1906). 


Wood 


Irvine 


Hawkins Turner 


Mehta 


Maharaj Kumar Kristo Dass Law 


(1907). 

Sir George Henry Sutherland 
(1908). . 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Koomar 


Tagore (1908 and 1909). 
Walter Kingsbury Dowding (1910). 
Rajendra Nath Mookeijee, C.LE. 

(1911). 

Robert Holmes Arbuthnot Gresson 


(1912). 

Sahibzada Gholam Mahomed Shah 
(1913). 

Francis Hugh Stewart, C.LE. 
(1914). 

Rajah Rishee Case Law, C.LE. 
(1915). 

Edwaid Hugh Bray (1916). 

Rai Hariram Goenka Bahadur, 
C.LE. (1917). 

Frank Willingdon Carter, C.LE., 
СВЕ. (1918). 

Afsur-ul-Mulk Prince -Mirza 
Muhammad Akram Hussain 


Bahadur (1919). 
Alfred Donald Pickford (1920). 
Chunilal Bose, M.B., 1.5.0. (1921). 
William Crawford Currie (1922). 
Sahibzada Mirza Muhammad Ali 
Nakey (1923). 


Sir Willoughby Langer Carey 
(1924). 

Sir Onkar Mal Jatia, Rai Bahadur 
(1925). 


Sir David Ezra (1926). 

Rai Manmatha Nath Mitra Baha- 
dur (1927). 

Sir Basil Eden Garth Eddis (1928). 

Unsud-daula Syed Ahmed Hosain 
(1929). 

Thomas Dugald Edelston (1930). 


A Kabob and his Friends: Major John 
Grant, GULP. - 





AMONGST the Orme MSS. at the India Office there is a small volume (1) 

—in reality Ше more than a note-book—known as Mr. Grant's 
Journal, containing a general description of affairs in Bengal (1761-1764), 
including (р. 1) the wreck of the Fateh-Islam; (р. 5) the first expedition 
to Manipur under Lieut. Swinton; Major Adams’ campaign; (p. 7) the 
native method of catching elephants; (p. 23) a letter dated 27th July, 1763 
from Captain George Wilson regarding the trouble at Patna; and (p. 41) 
an account of the massacre (2) at the same place. 

This Staff-journal is stated by Orme “to have been kept by Captain 
now Major Grant, who gave it to me "—but beyond this bald statement, 
little else would appear to be known about the author now-a-days. 

Recent search amongst family papers and correspondence having estab- 
lished the identity of Mr. Grant with tolerable, if not absolute, certainty, 
it is proposed to give here such particulars as are now known about his 
origin and career, which will perhaps prove of interest to Members of the 
Calcutta Historical Society and others—for although his name occurs only 
once in Dr. Holzman's careful work (3) the memory of this typical Nabob, 
who became successively, a King’s Officer, a Company’s Officer, a county 
magnate, a J. P. and a M. P., appears to me to deserve rescuing from that 
obscurity which enshrouds so many of his Anglo-Indian contemporaries, 
many of whom played a conspicuous part in the public and social life of 
this country. 

As to the authorship of the Journal, Mr. S. C. Hill, in his Catalogue 
of European MSS. at the India Office Library, Orme Collection (4), ascribes 
the Journal to Capt. Alexander Grant (5). This is undoubtedly a mistake, 
for Capt. Alexander Grant, having resigned his Commission in 1758, left 
India for England (together with his wife Margarct) on the Ilchester, which 
touched at St. Helena on the 18th June 1759, and there is no evidence 


(1) Orme Collection, India Office Library, Vol. IV. 1, рр. 1-57 (82.6x208 cm.). 

(2) October 5th, 1768. 

(3) The Nabobs in England: a study of the Returned Anglo-Indian, 1760-1785: by James M. 
Holzman, Ph.D. (New York, 1936). Reviewed in Bengal: Fast and Present, Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 63-66. 

(4) Catalogue of MSS. зп European Languages belonging to the Library, India Office: 
Vol. II, Part I. Оте Collection. Pub. by the order of the Secretary for India in Council. 
Oxford University Press, 1916. 

(5) Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834, by Major V. C. P. Hodson: Constable & Со., 
London, 1928. 
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that he returned to India before 1765, when he and his wife embarked 
for India on the Hardwicke and he resumed life in Calcutta as 
a Free Merchant and Army Contractor (6). Nor is there any sure evidence 
that he ever attained to the rank of Major, which the following extract from 
Wylly’s Eyre Coote (7) proves John Grant undoubtedly did (p.126) :— 


“ Sanction was given (1769) for Mr. John Grant to accompany 
Gen. Coote, ' to remain there while the General does,' and to have the rank 
of Major in the East Indies with the allowances annexed to that station, 
* but that ће be not appointed to any Corps in the Company's troops, as it 
is not designed to supercede any officer of that rank by this appointment: 
his wife (8) Mrs. Ann Grant permitted to accompany him.’ ” 

The following extract from a letter addressed to Mrs. George Elliot, 
Laugharne, Pembrokeshire, dated London October 12, 1769, may be 
appropriately inserted here, as it definitely identifies the writer with the 
abovenamed Mr. John Grant: 

“I must now tell you my Dear Sister that there is a prospect of my 
going once more to India—it is rather against my inclination, but Coote asks 
and ] cannot refuse—he is to have the command in all India with a Major 
General's Commission—-pecuniary motives or prospects | have none—but I 
shal have an opportunity of giving Harry (9) a lift in the Service. 
Nely (10) will be particularly benefited by it and 1 shall probably have ап 
opportunity of establishing Nanny (11) to my satisfaction—these are motives 
not to be withstood. . . . Let your letter be enclosed in a cover directed 


to Col. Eyre Coote, Queen Ann St., Cavendish Square, London. . . 


Your Most Affectly., 
(Sd.) J. GRANT." 


The letter from which the above extract is taken, together with three 
other letters of John Grant to the same sister were, at my request, sub- 
mitted by the present owner (Hugh Elliot, Esq., 6 Crown Office Row, 
Temple, E. C. 4, great, great, great nephew of John Grant) to the Librarian, 
India Office, who wrote to me on 25th January, 1929 as follows. “The 
references personal and public in these letters, as well as the signature and 





(6) Information communicated by Mr. W. T. Ottiwell, Superintendent of Records, India 
Office. Alexander Grant died at Calcutta and was buried on 31st October 1768. He was Adjutant 
General at the siege of Calcutta in 1756 and was one of those who escaped to the ships 
at Fulta. His account of the loss of Calcutta was printed in Vol. XXXIV of Bengal: Past and 
Present (pp. 20-37). 

(7) A Life of Lieut.-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., compiled by Col. Н. С. Wylly, С.В. 
Oxford University Press, 1822. 

(8) This appears to be a mistake, the lady was almost certainly his sister, Miss Ann Grant. 

(9) His brother Henry, Lieutenant of Infantry, Bengal Army; subsequently a free merchant 
in Calcutta. Hodson: ор. са. ii, 310. 

(10) His brother Cornelius Grant, then an Ensign in the Madras Army. 

(11) His sister Miss Ann Grant. 
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handwriting, place it beyond doubt that the John Grant who wrote them 
is identical with the writer of the two letters to Orme in our possession.” 


The following is a transcript of the two letters referred to by the 
Librarian, India Office (12). 


“ Calcutta, Sept. 12, 1770. 
* Dear Sir, | 


As I imagine a line from this part of the world will be agreeable to 
you, | shall make no apology for trespassing on your time. I arrived at 
Madras on the last of June (13) and soon got permission from the Genl. 
to come down here to attend my sister (14); there being no particular 
service on the Coast. I expected after the formation of the Troops that 
the General would soon follow—But 1 find by a Letter from him dated 
the 28th ultimo that that Department is not allowed him—the Governor 
and Council there having Resolved that Mr. Dupre's (15) Commission as 
Commander-in-Chief is Superior to Gene:al  Coote's Commission 
of Commander in Chief with respect to the Troops of the Presidency— 
they therefore make General Coote only Deputy Comr. in Chief, 
and subject him to a superior Military Officer-—He talks of going 
home, only first to wait for the Sentiments of the Council 
of В. Bay—but as he will meet with a proper reception here— 
| expect he will come to this place and here wait the decision 
of the Court of Directors on this important point {16)—-whether they will 
confirm their own orders, which are already very clear and explicit or 
not. This affair, I suppose will make some noise in Leaden Hall Street 
and will induce the Directors to draw a line between the Governors and 
Comr. in Chief in future, that the publick service be not obstructed. 
—The Council of Madras have likewise another dispute with Sir John Lind- 
say (17), the particulars of which 1 have not heard. The Maharattas and 
Hyder Ally are engaged in а War, the former have taken many of his 
Fortresses and razed them; they have a body of Troops in his Country, 
and they intend reinforcing it after the Rains, to attack him with Vigor; 
they have likewise collected a large fleet to attack Mangalore and to reduce 
the Badamore Country—They both demand our assistance which the Council 





(12) Orme collection, Vol. 48 (1) 5, рр. 158-156 and pp. 156-160. 

(13) Coote left England on the 11th Jan. 1770, and arrived at Madras 30th June 1770, on 
board the Company's ship Bridgewater. (Wylly, op. cit.) 

(14) Miss Ann Grant. 

(15) Josias Du Pré, appointed Governor of Fort St George, 31st January 1770. 

(16) Coote did not wait for the decision of the Court of Directors. He left Madras Oct. 1770 
and went home via Calcutta and Bussorah—Overland route. (Wylly. op. cit) Coote evidently 
expected an early return to India, as John Grant, in a letter to his sister Mrs Elliot, dated 
Calcutta, Feb. 4, 1771, says: '* He has desired my stay to see him again in India next August. 
I have complied." 

(17) Admiral Sir John Lindsay, K.B. He was recalled at the request of the Council of 
Madras and was succeeded in September 1771 by Sir Robert Harland. (Wylly, op. ст.). 
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put off till the arrival of the Supervisors (18) —but the Aurora being so long 
missing leaves little hope of the Supeivisors appeaiing— What line the 
Council wil take is uncertain—it is not our interest to involve ourselves 
on the eve of a French Wai—but if we take either Pait—Hyder is the 
properest Ally to curb the ambitious and growing power of the Mahrratas. 
Тће French at Pondicherry (19) are strengthening that Fortress as expedi- 
tiously as they possibly can; but they have adopted the old Plan, enlarging 
the Bastions only; it will not be very formidable—At Chandernagore the 
Fortifications as well as [the] Town remain yet in Ruins—they attempted 
nothing but a Drain (as they call'd [it]) which surrounds their Bounds, bur 
it is now fill’d up. 

In this Country the famine (20) has made dreadful havock, it has con- 
fined itself to the Company's Territories, whilst the Countries surrounding 
us have enjoyed the greatest plenty. This will probably affect the Revenues 
considerably tho’ some assert it will not— should that be the case it will 
prove there has been a defect in the Collections. 

By the Death of Bulwansing (21) a considerable acquisition of terri- 
tory falls into the hands of Sujah Dowlah (22) which the Treaty might 
have prevented had it been secmed to his son as well as himself—it would 
be his Interest to be our Staunch friend—a spirited letter might even now 
prevent it—but by the loss of the Supervisors, whose packets are not yet 
open'd, the Board knows not how to act. 

Bulwansing’s Country was an excellent Barrier to our Frontier and 
kept our communications open with Eliaba’d—Sujah Dowlah will probably 
hereafter make us repent of this oversight. 

I beg you will present my respects to Genl. Smith and also to Mrs. 
Smith and our good friend Browne and his Rib and believe me with great 
esteem. 


Dr. Sir, 
Your most faithfull and Obedt. H. Servant, 


(Sd.) J. GRANT. 
Robt. Orme, Esq.” 
“ Calcutta Oct. 15th 1770. 
“Dear Sir, 
Since I had the pleasure to write to you on the 12% ultimo I have 
not heard from Genl. Coote. As the Board here have approved of the 


(18) Messrs. Vansittart and Scrafton and Col. Forde. They were appointed by the Court of 
Directors to superintend all the Presidencies and Settlements in India. They embarked on the 
frigate Aurora towards the end of Sept. 1769. The vessel foundered, with all hands, in the 
Indian Ocean and no trace of her was ever met with. (Wylly, op си). 

(19) Chandernagore, captured by Clive, Nov. 25, 1759 and Pondicherry, captured by Coote 
Jan. 16, 1761, were restored to the French after the Peace of Paris, Feb 1763. (Wylly, оф. cit.). 

(20) Famine in Bengal, 1770—due to lack of rain and shortage of rice. One of the vague 
charges against Clive was '* that he had caused the famine in Bengal by establishing a monopoly 
of salt, betel nut, tobacco and other commodities.” (Macfarlane's Indian Empire, р. 104) 

(21) Balwant Singh, Zemindar of Benares. Не was succeeded by his son Chait Singh, 

(22) Shuja-ud-Daula, Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
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proceedings of the Gentlemen of Madras, it is probable he will determine 
on going to England, in which case I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you again. 

' Looking over the Returns from Madras before I left England; І found 
that my Brother Cornelius (your little friend) was very near the head of 
the Ensigns; and therefore thought it unnecessary to apply for Lieutenancy 
for him amongst the new appointments, as I concluded, from the course of 
the Service, he would have been promoted to a Lieutenancy before my 
arrival, and therefore would have been above the Lieuts. sent out in 
1770 (23). On my landing at Madras 1 found that no promotions had 
been made since the peace wt. Hyder Ally; by which means my Brother 
continuing an Ensign, has not only been superceded by the 23 Captains, 
but by fifty Lieutenants, also sent out this year. 

This is a most affecting circumstance to a young Officer; and on you 
by Dr. Sir is my principal dependence for redress (24) to endeavour to 
get him to take Rank of the fifty Lieutenants sent out this year or to procure 
him an appointment in the Civil Service. 

Wishing you health and every kind of happiness from, with great 
truth (25). 

Dear Sir 


Yr. Most obliged and affectte., 
H. Servant, 


(Sd.) JOHN GRANT. 
Robert Orme Esq." 

The supercession of Gen. Coote and his departure for England was a 
severe blow to the hopes with which John Grant set out for India in 1769, 
but 

“The best laid schemes of mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

Nevertheless, in a letter to his sister Mrs. Elliot, dated Calcutta Feb. 
4th, 1771, he characteristically, says, " think myself amply repaid for 
my expedition by Nanny's approaching happy settlement (26). Нашу 
and Nely deserve everything I can do for them and [ hope to succeed when 
I return to Europe—which will certainly be next season and then farewell 
to India for ever. You may see Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie (28) the year 
following.” : 


(23) According to Dodwell & Miles, Cornelius Grant was promoted Lieut. Sept. bth, 1770 

(24) Orme was a Member of the Council of Madras 1754-1768, Commissary and Accountant 
General 1757-1758, Historiographer to the East India Company 1769 till his death in 1801. He 
appears to have had considerable influence with the Court of Directors. 

(25) Qy. '' trust " the word is scarcely legible. 

(26) His sister Miss Ann Grant married Capt. David McKenzie, of the Bengal Army in 1771. 
Their son John was baptized at St John's Calcutta, 20th May 1772 “ John, son of Capt. David 
McKenzie and Ann his wife." (Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXV, р 184) 

(27) His brothers Henry and Cornelius Grant. 

(28) His sister Ann (Nanny) and her husband. 
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Не left Calcutta 2nd Feb. оп the Asia (29) and arrived in England 
in due course. 

It would appear that John Grant on his first venture to India in 1759, 
went out as a Volunteer, accompanied by his brother Henry (30), on board 
H. M. Ship Lennox, one of the fleet taken up to convey the 84th Regt. 
(Col. Coote) to Bengal. The fleet consisted of four Men-of-War and nine 
Indiamen, under the command of Admiral Cornish. The Regiment landed 
at Madras 27th October, 1759, Coote having received a letter on his way 
out from the Governor and Council of Madras directing him to proceed 
thithe: with his regiment and assume command, owing to the urgency of 
affairs in that Presidency (31). 

As John Grant held a medical qualification, he probably acted as 
Surgeon's Mate during the voyage—but be that аз it may, he was appointed 
Surgeon's Mate to Н. M. 84th Regt. in 1759, Ensign do. from Surgeon's 
Mate 27th May, 1760, Lieut. do. 21st Aug., 1761 (32). Lieutenant in 
command of 300 Sepoys in association with Major Carnac in 1761 (33), 
Secretary to Major Adams 1762, employed as a Field Engineer at the battle 
of Udhua Nullah (Major Adams) Sept. 5th, 1763, (34) Paymaster 84th 
Regt., h.p. 84th Regt. 1764 till his death in 1804. He transferred to the 
Bengal Army in 1764, took part in the battle of Buxar (35), October 23rd, 
1764 (Major Hector Munro) and having attained the rank of Captain, 
resigned his Commission and returned to England (? c. 1765). 

It will be seen from what has already been stated, that a John Grant 
served in the 84th Regt. from 1759 till 1764 and was on h.p. of that 
regiment 1764 till 1804; that а John Grant was Secretary to Major Adams 
and was probably with him at the capture of Patna, Nov. 6th, 1763 (about 
a month after the massacre); that а John Grant transferred to the Bengal 
Army in 1764 and having atteined the rank of Captain, resigned his Com- 
mission and returned to England; that a John Grant wrote to his sister 
Oct. 12, 1769, announcing his approaching departure for India with Eyre 
Coote; that a John Grant was specially promoted to the rank of Major to 
accompany Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, as secretary, to India (under whom he had 
prevously served in the 84th Regt. in the campaign in Southern India 
against the French and their allies, and consequently was acquainted with 
the state of Pondicherry and Chandernagore); and that a John Grant was 


(29) Press Lists, Imperial Record Office, Calcutta, Vol. VIII, 185. 

(80) Hodson’s Officers ој the Bengal Army, II, 310. 

(81) Wylly, оф. cit. 

(82) Roll of the Officers of the 2nd Batin, 84th Regt. (York & Lancaster), 1758-1884, 
compiled by Major Raikes. A Surgeon's Mate was not, I understand, a Commissioned Officer 
at that period. (D.T.W.) 

(88) Press Lists, Imperial Record Office, Calcutta, VI, 29. 


(84) Ibid., p. 97. 
(85) ** When the 84th Regt. was disbanded and sailed for Home in Feb. 1764, a party of 
fit men remained behind and took part in the battle of Buxar ... Among these was John 


Grant." (Extract from a letter from Major Hardy, Army Vocational Training Centre, Hounslow 
Heath, dated 8th Oct. 1928, to Major Hodson, who kindly allowed me to see it.) 
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on intimate terms with Orme to whom he was in the habit of writing on 
public and private affairs. Taking all these facts into consideration, the 
only conclusion one can come to is, that all these John Grants were one 
and the same person and that he was almost certainly the author of “ Mr. 
Grant's Journal " preserved among the Orme Collections at the India Office 
Library. 

Who then was this John Grant? His letters to his sister Mrs. Elliot 
and to Orme, his references to his sister Nanny and to his brothers Corne- 
lius and Henry—the latter, by the way, was Orme's co-executor to the 
estate of Mr. Hosea (36) Orme's nephew— make it abundantly clear that 
he was а son of the Rev. John Grant, Rector of Nolton and Vicar of Roch, 
Pembrokeshire, whose 2nd daughter Margaret married George Elliot, 
Surgeon, of Laugharne, Pembrokeshire, at Roch Church 14th December 
1760, and whose youngest daughter Ann (Nanny) married Capt. David 
McKenzie, H.E., [.С.5., at Calcuta in 1771. The Rev. John Grant had a 
family of seven sons and three daughters " who all grew up to be men 
and women" and were, as stated on his monument (37), “ extraordinarily 
successful in life.” | 

John Grant married Ist, Miss Alice Gilbert of Salisbury (38) by whom. 
besides daughters, he had a son and heir George (39). Не shortly after- 
wards purchased the estate of Waltham Place (40). White Waltham, 
near Maidenhead, Berks., and taking out a De'dimus was appointed J. Р. 
for Berks., and lived the life of a country gentleman. Being, however, a 
man of great energy, ability and versatility, as his record: shows, he found 
time hang heavily on his hands and became a partner in the banking 
firn (41) of Pybus & Co. (Pybus, Call, Grant & Hale), took a house in 
Hill Street, where he spent the winter months, retiring to his country seat 
during the summer, driving to Town as occasion required in his curricle. 

On the 7th April 1784 he was elected M. P. for the Borough of Fowey, 
Cornwall, vice Lord Shuldham (42) but after the death of his wife Alice 
Nov. 16, 1785, (43), he accepted the stewardship of the manor of East 
Hendred, Berks., and another person was returned in his place, Feb. 13, 


1786 (44). 





(86) Orme Collection, India Office Library (18 May 1785 to 12 May 1786), Vol. 214; 19, 
p. 25; 24, pp. 26 & 27; 44, p 43, 77, p. 68 William Hosea married Miss Mary Brown at 
Calcutta, Sept. 17th, 1772 Не and his wife and child were among the unfortunate survivors of 
the Grosvenor. (Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. IV, p. 499.) 

(87) Roch Church, Pembrokeshire. Не died 25th July 1767, aged 72. 

(88) G.M. 1804, 1, 91. 

(89) Said to have inherited a fortune of £8,000 a year. 

(40) This residence, which is still standing, is described in Kelly’s Directory of Bucks., Berks 
& Oxen, 1988, as '' a fine building in a well wooded park of 105 acres, situated on the brow 
-of a hill and having splendid views of the surrounding country." 

(41) Amalgamated with Lloyd's Bank in 1898. (Hilton Price's London Banks.) 

(42) С.М. May 1784, Vol. 54, I, 369. 

(43) G.M. 1785, Vol. ББ, 11, 921. 

(44) Journal of the House of Commons, Feb. 1788. 
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He married 2ndly, on the 30th June, 1778, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Squire, the Hon. Charlotte Bouverie (45), daughter of Sir Jacob Bouverie, 
Ist Viscount Folkestone, who survived him. 

He died (46) at his seat, Waltham Place, on the 8th January 1804, 
deeply lamented by his family, relatives, colleagues and friends, and was 
buried at the parish church, White Waltham. 

His letters to his sister, and numerous letters from nephews, nieces 
‘and friends show that John Grant was a most kind and generous man, ever 
ready to render any assistance in his power, not only to his relatives and 
friends, but also to all those who applied to him—nor did he forget the poor 
as occasions offered (47). He kept open house both at Hill Street and 
at his country seat, Waltham Place, where his numerous relatives and friends 
were ever welcome. 

Relatives of John Grant who served in India. 

His brother Henry (48), who also served in H. M. 84th Regt. and 
afterwards in the Bengal Army, having resigned his Commission c. 1767, 
became a Free Merchant in Calcutta and made a large fortune. In 
1779 (49) he married, at St. John’s, Calcutta, Miss Alice Camac—sister 
of Major Jacob Camac, of the Bengal Army—by whom he had a numerous 
family. He returned to England in 1784 and settled in 34 Portman Square, 
London, and Gnoll Castle, near Neath, Glamorganshire. He died at Port- 
man Square, July 1831, aged 88. 

He and his wife were co-guardians with Warren Hastings to John 
D'Oyly (son of Sir John D’Oyly), Hastings’ adopted son (50) and were 
frequent visitors at Daylesford. 

His brother Cornelius—Major in the Madras Army—was the least for- 
tunate of the Grant brothers. He had the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
by Hyder Ali in 1780, and remained in captivity in Seeringapatam— 
" bound in chains and short of the necessaries of life "—for over 34 years. 
This so broke down his constitution, that sometime after his release he was 
obliged to go home on furlough. His health never sufficiently recovered to 
enable him to return. He died in 1796. 

Two other brothers of John Grant, vis., Hugh and Joseph (possibly 
William Joseph), are said to have gone to India and “ made good "—but 
up to-the present, I have been unable to obtain reliable details of their 
careers. John mentions Hugh in his Will and left him a legacy. 





((45) G.M. 1788, Vol. 58, II, 658. Burke's Peerage, 1928, p. 1885, s.n. Radnor, Е. 

(46) G.M. 1804, I 91. 

(47) By his Will dated August 1st, 1787, he left £1,000 to establish a school for the poor 
of his native parishes, Nolton and Roch, Pembrokeshire, where a brass tablet commemorates 
the benefaction. (Fenton's History of Pembrokeshire, р. 147.) 

(48) Hodson, оф. cit., II, 314. Burke's Landed Gentry, 8rd edn., p. 474, s.n. Grant of the 
Gnole, co. Glamorgan. 

Gnole, co. Glamorgan. С.М. 1831, II, 187; ibid. 1832, II, 178; ibid. 1845, I, 560. 

(49) Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. IV, p. 506. 

(50) Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife, edited by Sydney C. Grier, p. 408. 
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I may perbaps add here that his eldest brother, Francis, took Holy 
Orders and got preferment in Ireland. An elder brother Moses (John was 
the 3rd son) succeeded his father as Rector of Nolton, Vicar of Roch and 
Prebendary of St. David's, Pembrokeshire (51). His eldest sister Eliza- 
beth married the Rev. Benjamin Hall, Chancellor of Llandaff, after whose 
grandson (also named Benjamin Hall) the clock in the tower of the Houses 
of Parliament was called “ Big Ben " (52). 

His newphew George Elliot had a very successful career in the Bengal 
Civil Service (53) and had it not been for his early death—said to be due 
to having been struck by lightning (54) would have undoubtedly reached 
high office. As it was he rose rapidly in the Service and shortly before his 
death became Deputy Military Pymaster General. He married, at Calcutta, 
10th July 1792, Rachael, daughter of Sir William Dunkin, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Calcutta, whose eldest daughter Letitia 
married Francis Macnaghten subsequently Sir Francis Workman Мас- 
naghten (55) Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras. 
George Elliot died 17th Oct. 1794 and was buried in the Bhagulpur 
cemetery. 

Several other relations of John Grant served in Bengal, among them 
Major Cornelius Davies (56), Capt. Charles Ranken (" The Roadmaker 
and Roadmender "), Lieut.-Colonel Elliot Voyle, Major-General Francis 
Elliot Voyle, Lieut. W. W. Davies Voyle, Bt.-Col. George Elliot Voyle and 
Sir Henry Meirs Elliot (57) called by Sir W. W. Hunter the ‘ dulce decus ’ 
of the Bengal Service; but space will not permit further mention of them 
ћете. As it is I can almost hear the snip of the Editorial Scissors. 


DAVID T. WYLIE, M.D. 
Oxford, july, 1929. 


(51) G.M. 1810, Vol. 80, II, 389. Fenton's History of Pembrokeshire. 

(52) Records of Old Westminsters, 1928, р. 412. D.N.B., Vol. VIII, p. 943. 
(53) Dodwell & Miles, Bengal Civil Servants. 

(54) Memoirs of Wilkam Hickey, Vol. IV, pp. 22, 70, 78, 74, 103. 

(65) Burke's Peerage, 1928 edn. 

(56) Hodson, op. cit. 

157) Dictionary of Indian Biography, by C. E. Buckland, 1908. 


An Od Marriage Register of the. 
Chinsura Church (1768-1812.) 


the Archives of the Diocese of Mylapore there is an old Register of 

Marriages performed at the Church of Jesus Mary Joseph of Chinsura 
from 1768 to 1792. The entries are not in the original, but were copied 
at Kasimbazar by Fr. Antonio de Santa Rita, on February 6, 1803, and 
certain documents relating to the Church were included up to 1812. 


At fol. 187 (there are indeed 18 leaves up to here) we read: 


Obedecendo a Ordem supra (the 
order is missing) do Rmo Р.е 
Commissario Provincial, Fr. Manoel 
do Rozario, certifico eu abaixo 
asignado ter copiado os assentos 
dos cazamentos д se contem no 
livro velho da Igreja de Jesus Maria 
Jozé, sita na colonia de Chinsurah, 
e р' estarem fielmente copiados de 
verbo ad verbum do seo original, 
Jonde me reporto, passei esta, 
jurada in verbo sacerdoctis (sic) e 
nella me assignei com o meu signal 
costumado. 

Igreja de Nossa Senhora da 
Сопсеіс̧ао de  Cassembazar aos 
seis de Fevereiro de mil oito centos 
e tres annos. 

Fr. Antonio de Santa Rita, Vigario. 


Obeying the order above by the 
Most Rev. Fr. Commissary Provin- 
cial, Fr. Manoel do Rozario, I, who 
have signed below, certify that I 
have copied the entries of the mar- 
riages contained in the old book of 
the Church of Jesus Mary Joseph, 
situated in the colony of Chinsurah, 
and that they were faithfully 
copied, word for word, from their 
original, to which I refer myself. | 
made this declaration, swearing on 
my word as a priest, and 1 signed 
it with my usual signature. 

Church of Our Lady’s Conception 
at Cassembazar, on February 6, 


1803. 


Fr. Antonio de Santa Rita, Vicar. 


2. The names of the priests who signed the entries or are mentioned 


are as follows: 


1. Frei Joze das Onze Mil Virgens: 1768.1. 
years indicate the months). 


(The figures after the 


He was 


2. Frei Bento de S. Monica, Vicar: 1768. 12; 1769. 4. 6. 

3. Frei Raymundo de S. Rita, Coadjutor: 1774. 1. 4. 

4. Frei Joao de S. Nicolao, Provisor: 1777. 11; 1778. 4. 
also Provisor in 1780 and 1781. . 

5. Frei Joze де 5. Rita, Vicar: 1778. 3. 8; 1782. 2. 4. р 

Padre Frei Joaquim da Madre де Deos: 1778 (Nov. 25). 


Frei Feliz da Сопсеіс̧ао, Commissary: 1778 (Nov. 25). 
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8. Frei Caetano de 5. Jozé, Provisor (Dec. 1778). 
9. Frei Honoratus “а Caldy, Capucinus, Missionarius Apostolicus 
Thibeti, tamquam delegatus ": 1779. 5. 9. 
10. Frei André de S. Roza: 1780. 1; 1783. 3; 1786. 6. 9; 1787. 1. 2. 
6. 7. 
11. Frei Jeronimo da Purificagao: 1780. 6; 1781. 1. 5. 6. 10; 1782. 
1. 2. 8. 10. 11. 12; 1783, 1. 7. 9. 10. 11; 1784. 2. 5. 6. 7; 
1786. 6. 7; 1787. 6. 7; 1787. 7. 12; 1788. 7. 12; 1789. 1. 2. 5. 
10. 11; 1790; 1. 3. 7. 8. 9. 11; 1791. 1. 3. 6. 
12. Padre Abrahao de S. Lorenco: 1780. 6. 11. 
13. Frei Manoel de S. Joaquim: 1783. 7; 1791. 10. 
14. Frei Manoel do Rozario: 1785. 1. 
15. Frei Antonio da Luz, Vicar: 1785. 1. 2. 6. 12; 1786. 2. 
16. Frei Antonio Caetano Rois (Rodrigues) : 1785. 4. 5. 
17. Padre Michael Ferreira: 1787. 10; 1788. 2. 3. 5. 
18. Frei Gaspar das Dores; 1788. 6. 
19. Frei Joaquim da Madre de Deos: 1792. 5. 


3. The number of marriages was: 


1768 2 1781 7 1788 8 
1769 2 1782 13 1789 6 
1774 2 1783 10 1790 9 
1777 2 1784 8 1791 7 
1778 5 1785 9 1792 ? 
1779 9 1786 10 

1780 4 1787 8 


4. We now proceed to give the Portuguese text and translation of the 
few documents contained in the same Register. 


I. 


(Fol. 19r). Treslado do Papel da 
doagao das cazas da Ermida de 


Chinsurah. 


Digo eu Sebastianna ХА mora- 
dora em  Collicatta, termos de 
Bengalla, que em Chinsurah tenho 
hum chao, com huma caza de 
gudao, sita no destricto e chao dos 
Moiros, dezembaragado de qual- 
quer outro senhorio, ou Acredor, o 
qual por este dou, e faço доасао 


Copy of the Deed of gift of the 
houses of the Chinsurah Hermitage. 


I, Sebastianna X4, (1) inhabitant 
at Collicatta, within the lands of 
Bengalla, say that at Chinsurah | 
have a piece of land with a gudao 
(godown) house, situated in the dis- 
trict and quarter of the Moors, and 
free from all other lordship or Credi- 
tor, the which I hereby give and 


(1) The name of the testatrix was probably Shaw. The inscription over her tomb in the 
left aisle of the Murghihata Catholic Cathedral, Calcutta, is in Portuguese, a fine specimen of 


carving. 


In addition to the Confraternity of Our Lady of the Rosary at Bandel, Hugli, there ' 


was probably the Confraternity of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
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ao Rdo. Ре Prior de броју, 
Fr. Manoel da Madre de D.s, e a 


seos adiante successores, p.a que 
nella possa ficar o P.e, que em 
Chinsurah celebrar Missa, e ad- 
ministrar os Sacramentos áquella 
Christand.e, com condigao e encar- 
go, de que o P.e, que nesta caza 
ficar, p.a este ministerio, será 
obrigado a dizer cada mez duas 
Missas, huma pela alma de minha 
Máy, e outra, em q.to eu vivo, por 
minha tengao particular, e depois 
de falecida, aplicada por minha 
Alma. Declaro que esta doagao, 
que faço, he em quanto assistir 
Padre em Chinsurah; e se pelo 
tempo adiante se offerecer rezao, 
paraque nao esteja P.e em Chin- 
surah, ou assim пао queirao 08 
Rd.os P.es Priores de Ugoly, nao 
he minha vontade, que os d.os 
Rd.os P.es Priores possao vender 
a d.a caza ou empessarem se della, 
mas, estando eu com vida, tornará 
а caza á meo poder, e sendo ja 
defunta, a arrecadaráo as duas 
_Irmandades de Ugoly, donde sou 
Irmam, para o serviço das mesmas 
deixando nellas о 
mesmo encargo, e condigao de 
duas Missas cada mez. Para fé 
desta minha data pedi a Diogo da 
Cunha que por mim fizesse, e 
assignasse deste theor dois, hum 
que ficará enttregue ao Rd.o. P.e 
Pr.or de Ugoly, e outro aos Irmaos 
da Confra.a de N.S. do Rozr.o do 


mesmo Lugar. 


Confrarias, 


Collicatta em 22 de Fever.o de 
1722. 


donate to the Rev. Father Prior of 
Ugoly (Hugli), Frei Manoel da 
Madre de Deos, and to his succes- 
sors hereafter, so that the Father 
may live in it who will celebrate 
Mass at Chinsurah and administer 
the Sacraments to that Christianity, 
the condition and duty being that 
the Father who will stay in the house 
for this ministry will be obliged 
to say every month two Masses, one 
for the soul of my Mother, the other 
for my special intention, so long as 
I live, the Mass being applied to my 
Soul after my death. I declare 
that this donation which I make is 
forasmuch as a Father resides at 
Chinsurah, and, if in time to come 
there should be reason why a Father 
does not reside at Chinsurah, or the 
Rev. Fathers Priors of Ugoly 
should not like it so, it is not my 
will that the said Rev. Fathers 
Priors be free to sell the house or 
take possession of it; but, while I 
live, the house will revert to my 
possession, whereas, if 1 am already 
dead, the two Brotherhoods of 
Ugoly, of which I am a Sister, will 
take possession of it for the use of 
the said Confraternities, the same 
condition and burden of two Masses 
every month devolving on them. 
In truth of this my gift, 1 asked 
Diogo da Cunha to make for me and 
sign two (copies) of this tenor, one 
of which will be entrusted to the 
Rev. Father Prior of Ugoly, the 
other to the Brothers of the Con- 
faternity of Our Lady of the Rosary 
of the same place. 

Collicatta, the 22nd of February, 
1722. 
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Эта] de Sebastianna Ха, Diogo 
da Cunha, testa Fran.co Madr.a, 
Hypolito do Rozr.o, e P.e Ant.o da 
Репћа. 


(Fol. 19r). Treslado do Concelho 
acerca de 260 rup.as madrastins, 
q’ se gastarao na edificagao da 
Ermida de Chinsurah. 

Aos 13. de Novembro de 1728, 
propos o Rd.o P.e Fr. Fran.co da 
Assumpgao, Commissr.o desta nos- 
sa sagrada Religiao, ao Rd.o P.e 
Pr.or, e mais P.es conventuaes, 
que deixando a def.ta Elena God- 
inho em seo testam.to trezentas 
rup.as, p.a por ellas se mandarem 
‘dizer aquellas Missas, que cada mez 
chegasse o ganho das d.as trezentas 
rup.as, e nao querendo os Olande- 
zes, seos Procuradores, q' de alguma 
sorte fossem as taes rup.as p.a Goa, 
e só se applicassem p.a a fabrica 
de huma Ermida, que actualm.te se 
faz em Chinsurah (o que de nen- 
hum sorte por nos se podia obviar) 
se seria conveniente, que se 
aceitassem as d.as rupias, e se 


aplicassem а d.a obra, com а’ 


pensao de cada Mez dizer huma 
Missa pela Alma da defunta o 
Padre, q' estiver na d.a Ermida de 
Chinsurah, o q' bem ропдегадо, 
e atendendo todos o nao haver outro 
caminho, pelo qual se podessem 
alcangar as d.as rup.as, p.a se man- 
darem p. a Goa, assentarao todos 
os P.es abx.o assignados, q' se 
aceitassem, como de facto se 
aceitarao duzentas, e sessenta rup. 


Signature of Sebastianna Xá, 
Diogo da Cunha, witness Francisco 
Madeira, Hypolito do Rozario, and 
Padre Antonio da Penha. 


Copy (of the resolution) of the 
Council concerning 260 Madrastin 
Rupees which were spent on 
building the Chinsurah Hermitage. 

On the 13th of November 1728, 
the Rev. Father Frei Francisco da 
Assumpcao, Commissary of this 
our Holy Religion, (1) asked the 
Rev. Father Prior and other conven- 
tual Fathers, whether, as the late 
Elena Godinho had left by her 
will three hundred Rupees in order 
thereby to get said as many Masses 
as the monthly interest on the said 
three hundred Rupees would allow, 
and as the Hollanders, her attorneys, 
would on no account let these 
Rupees go to Goa, but insisted that 
they should be applied solely to the 
building of a Hermitage, which is 
actually under construction at 
Chinsurah, it would be proper, 
considering that we could not 
prevent it in any way, to accept the 
said Rupees and to apply them to 
the said work, on condition that the 
Father who will reside at the said 
Hermitage will say monthly one 
Mass for the soul of the deceased 
(testatrix). Having well weighed 
the matter, and all considering that 
there was no other way for obtain- 
ing the said Rupees, in order to send 
them to Goa, (2) all the Fathers, 
undersigned, agreed that they should 


(1) Of St. Augustine. Religion means here: “ Religious Order.” 
(2) Sic. The meaning is: since they could not send the money to Goa, but could get it 
only on condition of spending it on the Hermitage of Chinsurah, 


l 
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as madrastins, pelas trezentas assima 
mentionadas, nao querendo os 
Olandezes dar inteiro Jegado por 
rezoens m.to justas: e se de- 
terminou tambem, q' as d.as 260. 
rup.as recebesse o Rd.o P.e Fr. 
Joze da Aprezentagao, e as dispen- 
desse, e gastasse na d.a Ermida, 
а’ actualm. te se está erigindo, aten- 
ta a necessid.e q' ha, de gastos p. 
a prefazer a d.a obra: determi- 
nando-se tambem, q' pela d.a des- 
peza de hoje adiante o P.e q' re- 
zider na d.a Ermida de Chinsurah 
seja obrig.o a dizer cada тег 
huma Missa pela d.a defunta Elena 
Godinho, como tambem se deter- 
minou esta rezolucao se fez este 
assento p.a q' venha а пола do 
Rd.o P.e Pr.or, q' hoje he, e ao 
diante for, e com ella obrigar ao 
Relig.o q' assistir na d.a Ermida 
a satisfazer as d.as tres (a) Missas. 
Em fé do q' se assignarao todos, 
era ut supra. 


Fr. Fr.co do Assumpgao, Com- 
missr.o, e Viz.or. 

Fr. Anto de S. Fran.co. 

Fr. Ago.to de S. Thereza. 

Fr. Joze da Aprezentagao. (b) 


(Fol. 19v) Treslado do Assento 
da doagao de humas cazinhas 4 esta 
Ermida de Chinsurah. 

(a) Sic. 


accept them, as in fact they accept- 
ed two hundred and sixty Madrastin 
Rupees for the above-mentioned 
three hundred Rupees, the Holland- 
ers refusing for very just reasons to 
give the entire legacy. It was also 
settled that the Rev. Father Frei 
Joze ‘da  Aprezentagao should 
receive the said 260 Rupees and 
should use and spend them on the 
said Hermitage, which is actually 
building, considering the need of 
money to finish the said work. It 
was also determined that, in return 
for the said expense, the Father 
who will reside in the said Hermit- 
age of Chinsurah be obliged from 
to-day forward to say monthly one 
Mass for the late Elena Godinho. 
And, in keeping with the taking of 
this resolution, this entry was made, 
that it may come to the knowledge 
of the Rev. Father Prior actually 
appointed or to be appointed here- 
after, and that hereby he may oblige 
the Religious who will reside at the 
said. Hermitage to comply with the 
said three Masses. (3) In truth 
whereof all signed; dated ut supra 
(as above). 

Frei Francisco da Assumpgao, 
Commissary and Visitor. 

Frei Antonio de S. Francisco. 

Frei Agostinho de S. Thereza. 

Frei Jose da Aprezentagao (of 
the Presentation). 


Copy of the deed of gift of some 
small houses to this Hermitage of 


Chinsurah. 


(b) As the Register contains only copies, the signatures are not the original ones. 
(8) Three Masses, if we include the two of the previous document, dated February 22, 


1722. 
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А dezoito de mez de Junho de 
1757 morreo Monha (а) Cornelia, 
е рт verba do seo testam.to 
deixou humas cazinhas sitas em 
Chero Bazar em Chinsurah, p.a а 
Ermida do ms.o Chinsurah, com 
condicgao, que nao poderao ser 
vend.as, nem empenhadas, nem 
alienadas, e só poderá o P.e, q' 
existir na d.a Ermida tomar o 
frete dellas, p.a a sua subsistencia, 
e reforma das ms.as cazinhas, e o 
М. В. P.e Prior, а’ hoje he, e ao 
diante for tomará o cuid.o, q' se 
observe este assento. 


Em annos passados Nicolao de 
Coitto, q' D.s haja, deixou p.r seo 
testam.to ошта huma cazinha А 
Ermida de Chinsurah, p.r morte de 
sua molher, de q' logo tomamos 
posse depois da morte della, tam- 
bem com a ms.a condigao de se 
nao venderem, nem empenhar, nem 
alienar de nenhum modo. Em fé 
do q' se fizerao estes dois assentos 
em 26. de Junho де- 1757, е se 
assignarao о M. R. Ре Pror e 
mais P.es, que presentes estavao. 


Fr. Bento de S. Silvestre, Proc. 
or. (5) 

Fr. Caetano da M.e de Deos, Pr. 
Or. 
Fr. Manoel dos Anjos. 


ER Manoel da Assumpcao, Ad- 


ministrador. 


On the eighteenth of the month 
of June 1757 died Monha Cornelia, 
and by the terms of her testament 
she left to the Hermitage of Chin- 
surah some small houses situated in 
Chero Bazar of the same Chinsu- 
rah, on condition that they may not 
be either sold or mortgaged or 
alienated; the Father who should 
reside in the said Hermitage will be 
allowed only to take the rent of 
them for his maintenance and the 
repairs of the said small houses, 
and the Very Rev. Father Prior, 
both actual and to come, will take 
care that this deed be observed. 


In past years Nicolao de Coitto, 
whom have God, by his will, owing 
to the death of his wife, left to the 
Hermitage of Chinsurah another 
small house, which after her death 
we at once took possession of, also 
on the same condition of neither 
selling, nor mortgaging, nor alienat- 
ing it in any manner. [n truth 
whereof these two entries were 
written on the 26th of June, 1757, 
and the Very Rev. Father Prior and 
other Fathers who were present 
signed. 


Frei Bento de S. Silvestre, Proc. 
or. (Procurator? Provisor?) 

Frei Caetano da Madre de Deos, 
Prior. : 

Frei Manoel dos Anjos (of the 
Angels). 

Frei Manoel da Assumpgao, Ад. 
ministrator. 


> 


(а) The m letter of Мопћа is doubtful. We suggest Donha for Dona, or Mon.a for Monica, 
(b) The с in ‘ Proc.or’ is clear, but the title is unusual among the Augustinians, We 
should think of a title higher than Prior, since Bento de S. Silvestre signed before the Prior. 


The only higher title I can think of is Provisor, 
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Estas duas cazinhas зе venderao 
em virtude de hum concelho, visto, 
nao haver fretadores p.a ellas, e 
servirem de mayor despeza á 
Ermida по seo reparo, do а' pro- 
veito, cujo preço de 1550 rup.as 
sicás, com hum adventicio de 50 
rup.as prefizerao a somma de mil, 
e seiscentas sicas rup.as, as quaes 
estao á ganhos de oito p.r cento 
na caixa da Comp.a, e dao p.r 
anno p. a Ermida cento, e vinte, e 
oito rup.as, as quaes juntas ás 
duzentas, е sincoenta, а' o P.e def. 
to Fr. Fr.co de S. M.a deixou 
annualm.te a ms.a Ermida por seo 
falecimento aos quatro de Mayo de 
1805. fazem a quantia de trezen- 
tas, e sincoenta rup.as, que esta 
Ermida acha p.a o seo reparo; as 
primr.as 128, se vencem ao primr. 
o de Janr.o, e as 250. aos 22. de 
Abril. 


Tem mais esta Ermida de Chinsu- 
rah hum chao chamado do Semete- 
rio, com alguns coqr.os, o qual 
prezentem.te rende de fretes nove 
sica rupias por anno, cujo Patta 
existe na mesma Capella; (in 
another writing): e de casaná de 
huma cazinha, que fica no mesmo 
chao huma rupia cada anno. 


(Fol. 20r) Treslado Autentico 
da Carta do S.r Inquiz.or Fran.co 
Delgado, e Mattos. 


IV. 


These two small houses were 
sold in virtue (of a resolution) of a 
Council, considering there were no 
lessees for them and that they occa- 
sioned to the Hermitage more ex- 
pense for repairs than profit. The 
price for them, Sicá Rupees 1550, 
and an additional sum of 50 rupees, 
made up the sum of one thousand 
and six hundred Sica Rupees, which 
are on interest at eight per cent. in 
the Company's chest, and yield an- 
nualy for the Hermitage one 
hundred and twenty-eight Rupees. 
These added to the two hundred 
and fifty which, at his death, on the 
4th of May, 1805, the late Fathe: 
Frei Francisco de Santa Maria left 
annually to the said Hermitage, 
make the sum of three hundred and 
fifty rupees, which this Hermitage 
gets for its upkeep. The former 
128 are realized in the Ist of Janu- 
ary; the latter 250, on the 22nd of 
April. 


The Hermitage of Chinsurah has 
also a plot of ground, called the 
Cemetery ground, with some cocoa- 
nut-trees, which at present yields a 
rental of nine Sica Rupees. The 
Patta of it is in the same Chapel; 
(т another writing): and the 
casaná (rental) of a small house 
situated in the same plot of ground 
is one Rupee a year. 


V. 


Authentic copy of the Letter of 
the Lord Inquisitor Francisco Del- 
'gado e Mattos. 
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Vio-se a carta que Vm.ces me 
езсгеуегао, е assentou-se, que оз 
Donos dos escravos, а’ fugiao p.a 
os Moiros, e se passavao a sua 
seyta, podiao receber do Rey Moiro 
o preco, e valor dos taes escravos, 
q' já estiverem feitos Moiros, de tal 
modo, q' antes de o serem, nao 
poderao falar no prego delles, de 
а’ tratarao só по cazo, em q 
totalm.te nao haja outro recurso, 
p.a os taes escravos feitos Moiros 
tornarem р.а a Christand.e. Е qg 
recebido nesta forma o preco dos 
escravos arrenegados, ficarao оз 
Senhores delles obrigados a tor- 
narem ao Rey Moiro o prego dos 
ditos escravos, que arrependidos 
dos seos erros tornarem p.a a 
Christand.e, porque 86 se lhes 
permite, q' possao lucra-lo no cazo, 
em а’ totalm.te nao haja outro 
recurso, p.a os taes escravos serem 
tornados 4 seos Donos, depois de 
feitos Moiros, visto se entender, 
que será esto o meyo, p.a nao 
fogirem p.a os Moiros, experimen- 
tando, q' ficao cativos delles, contra 
a fim do seo intento, que he serem 
livres do seo cativeiro, passando-se 
ao Mahometismo. D.s где а 
V m.ces. 


Goa, 8 de Mayo de 1680. E eu 
Bartholameo Roiz, Escrivao do 
Eccleziastico, tresladei fielm.te do 
seo original. 


Fran.co Delgado, e Mattos. Bar- 
tholameo Roiz. Fr. Joao da Nati- 
vid.e, Pr.or. 


I saw the letter which you wrote 
to me, and it was agreed upon that 
the Owners of the slaves who fled 
to the Moors and passed over to 
their sect could receive from the 
Moorish King the price and value of 
the slaves who had already been 
made Moors, in such wise that, 
before their being made such, they 
(the Masters) may not discuss the 
price of them, which they will dis- 
cuss only in case there be altogether 
no other help for the said slaves, 
after becoming Moors, to return to 
Christianity. And that, the price 
of the renegade Christians having 
been received in this form, their 
Masters will be obliged to give back 
the money of the said slaves who, 
on repenting their errors, return to 
Christianity, because they (the 
Masters) are allowed to get it only 
in case there be altogether no other 
means for such slaves to be re- 
turned to their Masters after being 
made Moors: for it is understood 
that, when they find out that they 
remain captives contrary to the pur- 
pose of their intention, which is to 
be free from their slavery by pass- 
ing over to Mahometism, it will be 
the means against their running over 


to the Moors. God keep You. 


Goa, the 8th of May, 1680. 

And 1, Bartholameo Roiz, Scri- 
vener to the Ecclesiastical (Court), 
copied (this) faithfully from its 
original. 

Francisco Delgado е Mattos. 
Bartholameo Roiz. Frei Joao da 


Natividade, Prior. (1) 





1. The last name appears to be that of the Augustinian Prior at Goa, 
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(Fol. 20v-210). 


Letter to the Vicars by Frei Francisco dos Prazeres, 


Provisor and Vicar da Vara, from Chinsurah, November 17, 1806. 


No mulcting is allowed for banns of marriage, but only for crimes, such 
as concubinage, or defloratio virginis, or disparity of worship, in which case 


a fine of Rs. 16 is imposed. 


(I had no time to examine other points of the 


letter, as | disposed of the MS. only one day, February 2, 1921, while at 


Mylapore). 
(Fol. 210-220). 


Letter to the Vicars by Frei Francisco dos Prazeres, 


Provisor and Vicar da Vara, from Chinsurah, November 15, 1807. 


No water from the chalice is to be given to the sick to drink. Different 
tariffs in use for permission to bury in different parts of the Churches. 


(Fol. 23r-23v). 


Letter to the Vicars by Frei Francisco dos Prazeres, 


Provisor and Vicar da Vara, from Chinsurah, November 17, 1806. 


The same as at fol. 20v-21v. 
(Fol. 24r-24v). 


Letter to the Vicars by Frei Francisco dos Prazeres, 


Provisor and Vicar da Vara, from Chinsurah, September 2, 1806. 
The clerics must wear the soutane, and never Mass without it. 


(Fol. $25v-27v) Leys е deter- 
minagoens q' resultarao da Con- 
greg.m intermedia que se celebrou 
neste Convento de N. Senhora da 
Graga aos 18 de Junho de 1812 em 
q' prezidio o Rmo P.e Prov.al Fr. 
Joaquim de Carvalho (fhe outer 
lower quarter of the pages was 
eaten by vermin from here). 


(Fol. 25v) О R. Р.е Fr. Joze 
de S. Vincente copie ao pe desta 
de forma, que faga fe, as deter- 
minaga oens, que vierao da Con- 
gregacao Intermedia рага esta 
Missao. Ordenamos a todos os 
nossos Religiozos existentes nessa 
Missao, a quem a execucao delas 
pertence, passem ao pe desta certi- 
dao de como lhes forao intimadas 
declarando ao m.so tempo o L.o 


1. The chief Augustinian House at Goa. 


Laws and determinations result- 
ing from the intermediate Con- 
gregation celebrated at the Convent 
of Nossa Senhora da Сгаса (1) on 
the 18th of June 1812, at which 
presided the Most Rev. Fr. Pro- 


vincial Frei Joaquim de Carvalho. 


Let the Rev. Fr. Frei Joze de S. 
Vicente copy below this, in such a 
way that it may have authority, the 
determinations which came from the 
Intermediate Congregation for this 
Mission. We ordain to all our Reli- 
gious living in this Mission, to 
whom appertains the execution 
thereof, to make, below this, a de- 
claration of how they were intimated 
to them, and to declare at the same 
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onde ficarem regist.as а’ пао 
havendo outro, sera o dos Inventa- 


1108. 


Bogthcána, 24 de Septembro de 
1812. 


Fr. Manoel de Зла Thereza, 


Commissr.o Prov.al. 


Em obediencia а ordem supra 
do Кто Р.е M.e Commissario 
Prov.al Fr. Manoel de S.ta There- 
za copiei as leys estabelicidas no 
cap.o intermedio da nossa Congrg. 
am de Goa, p.a esta Missao de 
Bengalla do theor.... (1 had по 
time to copy more). 


time the place where they recorded 
them, which, if they have no other, 
shall be the register of the Ínven: 
taries. 


Bogthcána, (2) the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1812. 


Frei Manoel de S. Thereza, Com- 


missary Provincial. 


In obedience to the above order 
of the Most Rev. Father Master 
Commissary Provincial, Frei Ma- 
noel de Santa Thereza, [ copied the 
laws established in the intermediate 
chapter of our Congregation of Goa 
for this Mission of Bengalla, (which 
are) to the (following) effect. 


What is left of these laws might have yielded some interesting things, 


had there been time to copy more. 


5. The documents published above yield the following names of priests 


at Chinsurah, or in Bengal and at Goa. 
(1) Frei Joao da Natividade, Prior (Goa), 8-5-1680. 


(Doc. 5.) 


(2) Frei Малог] da Madre de Deos, Prior of the Bandel Church, 


Hugli, 22-2-1722. (Doc. 1.) 


(3) Padre Antonio da Penha, Calcutta (?3, 22-22-1722. 


(Doc. 1.) 


(4) Frei Francisco da  Assumpgao, Commissary and Visitor, 
13-11-1728. (Doc. 2.) 

(5) Frei Antonio de S. Francisco, 13-11-1728. (Doc. 2.) 

(6) Frei Agostinho de S. Thereza, 13-11-1728. (Doc. 2.) 


(7) Frei Joze da Apresentagao (Vicar of Chinsurah ?), 13-11-1728. 


(Doc. 2.) 


(8) Frei Bento de S. Silvestre (Provisor ? Procurator ?), 26-6-1757. 


(Doc. 3.) 


(9) Frei Caetano da Madre de Deos, Prior of Bandel, Hugli, 


26-6-1757. (Doc. 3.) 


(10) Frei Manoel dos Апјов, 26-6-1757. 
(11) Frei Manoel da Assumpgao, Administrator, 26-6-1757. 


(Doc. 3.) 
(Doc. 3.) 


(12) Frei Manoel do Rozario, Commissary Provincial, 1803.  (Sec- 


tion I.) 


(13) Frei Antonio de Santa Rita, Vicar of Our Lady's Conception, 


Kasimbazar, 6-2-1803. 


(Section 1.) 
(14) Frei Francisco de Santa Maria, died 4-5-1805. 


(Doc. 4.) 





2. Baithakhana (Boythakhana), Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta, where stands the Church of 
Our Lady of Dolours. It was opened to worship in 1810. 
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(15) Frei Francieco dos Prazeres, Provisor and Vicar da Vara, Chin- 
surah, 2-9-1806; 17-11-1806; 15-11-1807. (Doc. 6.) | 

(16) Frei Joaquim de Carvalho, Provincial of the Augustinians, Соп- 
vent of М. 5. да Graga, Goa, 18-6-1812. (Doc. 7.) 

17. Frei Manoel de Santa Thereza, Commissary Provincial, Baitha- 
khana, Calcutta, 24-9-1812. (Doc. 7.) 

(18) Frei Joze de S. Vincente, on or after 24-9-1812. '(Doc. 7.) 
He was at Baithakhana in September and December 1812; also in months 
1, 2, 4 of 1813. 

6. We obtain also the following names of lay persons:— 

(1) Francisco Delgado e Mattos, Lord Inquisitor, Goa, 8-5-1680. 
(Doc. 5.) А 

(2) Bartholomeo Roiz, Scrivener of the Ecclesiastical Court, Goa, 
8-5-1680. (Doc. 5.) 

(3) Sebastiana Xá (Shaw ?), Calcutta, 22-2-1722. (Doc. 1.) 

(4) Diogo da Cunha, Calcutta (?), 22-2-1722. (Doc. 1.) 

(5) Hippolyto do Rozario, Calcutta (?), 22-2-1722. (Бос. 1.) 

(6) Elena Godinho, who had died before 13-11-1728. (Doc. 2.) 

(7) Monha (Dona ? Monica) Cornelia, who died on 18-6-1757. 
(Doc. 2.) 

(8) Nicolao de Coitto, died before 1757. (Doc. 2.) 


H. HOSTEN. 


The Red. Krishna Mohan Panerjea, 
8%., CEE. 


Ш 


: HIS LAST YEARS: RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL AND CIVIC WORK. 


ЕТЕК retirement from Bishop's College, Krishna Mohan settled in 
Calcutta, where he consecrated the remainder of his life to the religious, 
social, political and civic interests of the city. A pension from the S. Р. С. 
kept him free from anxiety about his livelihood; and, of course, his connec- 
tion with the Church was still maintained. He soon became an honorary 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta, and later on was appointed 
domestic Chaplain to the Viceroy. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Roper Lethbridge 
gave an interesting account of Krishna Mohan’s work in a letter (1) written 
to the Orientalist Miss Mary E. В. Martin from Exbourne Manor on Мау 13, 
1917, as follows:— 

" When 1 first went out to India in 1868, I took with me, among other 
letters of introduction, one to the then Metropolitan of India, Bishop Milman 
of Calcutta—and so, soon got on terms of friendship with all the Cathedral- 
course of the year, I next met Dr. Banerjea in another capacity-——he was 
staff, including the famous Christian Brahman Dr. K. M. Banerjea. In the 
the Government Examiner in Bengali—and I am glad to say he passed me 
with credit in the most critical part of my Bengali examination, the “ Oral " 
and ‘ Conversational!” Не was а most genial Examiner, and we chatted 
_away in Bengali as if I had been to the manner born—and though I know 
quite well that І made plenty of '" howlers," not so much as a smile escaped 
him, and he managed to extract the sense (or what 1 hoped was the sense!) 
of my most involved sentences. 

There were very few Christian Bengalis in those days, most of our 
converts in Bengal being Santals or other hill-men, and Dr. Banerjea was 
the only Christian Brahman I ever knew. Не was greatly revered and 
loved by all of us, and was a tower of strength to the Cathedral. Twenty 
or thirty years ago [ could have told you many anecdotes to illustrate his 
sterling character, and the depth of his religious belief. My old friend, 
the present Bishop of St. Albans (2) was at that time Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Milman, and knew Dr. Banerjea well—and I am confident that, 
if his Lordship could find time to do so, he could tell you much more about 
Dr. Banerjea than I can." 

Sir Roper Lethbridge was not quite accurate in his remark that at the 
time of his arrival in India, most of the converts in Bengal were hill-men. 


(1) Miss Martin kindly wrote to Sir Roper Lethbridge for his reminiscences on behalf of the 
present writer. 


(2) The Bishop has since died. There may be some notes about Dr. Banerjea in his Diary. 
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Besides Krishna Mohan, there were members of other well-known families 
who had become Christians. It appears, however, that for some reason 
conversions amongst the higher classes became rare and, as Dr. Julius 
Richter remarks, “ after Keshub Chunder Sen’s dazzling appearance on 
the scene this movement towards Christianity came to a complete standstill, 
and conversions from the first circles of society in Calcutta have been of 
the most infrequent occurrence. The Somaje’s have built up, as it were, a 
wall of demarcation between missions and the Hindu aristocracy” (3). 


It must not be forgotten that Krishna Mohan largely assisted in break- 
ing down racial animosities between Indians and Britishers. He was every- 
where received as a friend, and cordial hospitality was in return given by 
him without distinction to all. He extremely disliked racial inequality in 
social matters, and even in 1848 when there was a rumour that Indians 
were to be excluded from attending the levees at Government house Krishna 
Mohan wrote to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary on the matter. The reply 
from the Government was that it was never intended to exclude Indians from 
those functions. It was owing to his initiative that Bishop Milman and his 
sister arranged parties at the palace where the guests of both races met 
on equal terms thus leading to interchange of visits. It may be observed 
that at the’ present day there is much less cordiality than formerly between 
the higher English officials and the higher class of Indians. Bishop Milman, 
like his distinguished predecessor, took much interest in the non-Christian 
communities of Calcutta. The following passage which occurs in a letter 
to his sister about the then leader of the Brahmo Somaj will interest the 
reader:—'' Do not forget to ask the Bishop of Winchester and King to 
get hold of Keshub Chunder Sen. I wrote to Claughton of Rochester about ` 
him. I hear he is to be in England for a year and that he is gone to see 
how ‘Christ’ looks in a Christian land. The result to my mind is very 
doubtful especially with the tinge of pride which is in him and which I fear 
may be nourished in England..... " (4). 


Now that Krishna Mohan was frée from the exacting duties of Bishop's 
College, he employed his greater leisure in many directions devoting, much 
time and thought to study of the philosophy and literature o£ ancient India. 
Owing however to his advanced age he was not able to contribute- as 
regularly as before to various periodicals. Neither did he read as many 
papers before the different societies as during the time he was at Bishop's 
College.. Yet he was never slow to wage, war against social evils of the 
day and spared no pains in offering documentary support to his own points 
cf view by quoting authoritative texts from the ancient codes. In July 
1872, at the request of Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee he contributed a short 
but interesting article on “ Infantine Marriages in India " to the former's 
magazine, then one of the leading journals of the day (5). In 1875 his 
A M—————————À———— 


(8) See p. 877 of A History of Missions in India. 
(4) See chapter VIII, p. 121 of Memoir of Bishop Milman, by Frances Maria Milman, John 


Murray, 1879. : 
(6) Mookerjee also edited the '' Reis and Rayet." 
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second best known work the Arian Witness was published by Thacker 
Spink & Co., Calcutta. This contained a powerful argument addressed to 
educated Indians proving how some of the ancient legends, and traditions 
of the Vedic Scriptures, bore unconscious testimony to facts mentioned in 
the Bible. As for instance the Vedas insisted on the sacrifice offered for 
the " gods " or mortals by “ the Lord of the Creation " and how the same 
Lord initiated sacrificial rites designed to perpetuate the memory of Himeelf, 
the Prajapati. The book did not attract the attention it deserved; and 
scholars were divided in their opinions about its value. It has to be remem- 
bered that it was published more than fifty years ago, and in consequence 
reflects the scholarship of its period. It would be difficult for scholars to 
prove now-a-days some of his suggestions; it is for example certain that the 
hymns of the Vedas were not in any way influenced by the Old Testament 
scriptures. Оп its publication Krishna Mohan immediately presented a 
copy of the book to Dr. Duff, who in congratulating its author wrote that 
it was " in every way worthy of your deservedly high reputation for learned 
research and scholarship, while you calmly maintain your character as a 
Christian." In 1880 he published two supplementary essays to the 
Arian Witness with a view to further elucidating certain points to which 
exception had been taken by critics. The following year Krishna Mohan 
wrote another pamphlet, Relation between Christianity and Hinduism, for the 
Members of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 


It is interesting to mention here that Krishna Mohan wrote a letter 
to Miss Martin in response to an article written by the latter in which she 
had referred her point of view about the sacrifice of Prajapati to that ex- 
. Plained in the Arian Witness, The following is the text of the letter, which 
ie very characteristic of Krishna Mohan's personality and the depth of 
his religious convictions:— 


7, Chowringhee Lane, 
| Calcutta, 24th June, 1882. 
" My dear Madam, 


4 
I am very much encouraged by your view of Prajapati's sacrifice. It 
seems in the inscrutable Providence of God one race or class of men was 
raised up to be repository of His scheme of human redemption—and to 
exhibit both “ His goodness and severity "—ushering eventually from: the 
stem of Jesse the Lord our Righteousness who was to be a “ light to lighten 
the Gentiles etc." And another race or class was raised not to receive any 
direct communication from Him but.to register such relics of his original 
primeval Revelations to Adam or Noah or both as the stream of tradition 

might naturally flow from father to son etc. 


The last was the Asiatic Arian race—the Iranians and Indians. The 
former from their greater predilection for martial pursuits did not preserve 
so much of God's original dealings and revelations as the Indians did—still 
the Zendavesta has preserved two or three most important points— 
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(a) The serpentine form in which the Enemy of God and man introduced 
sin (5) that the serpent was then a biped (с) that the Righteous one would 
come in time to destroy the serpent. 

The Vedas are however the most remarkable witnesses to God's doings. 
All this is calculated to * comfort and strengthen those who stand ''—апа 
“to raise up them that fall" even in Christian countries—but most emi- 
nently is it fitted to call Indians to repentance. Their own revered Scrip- 
tures are witnesses of Christian doctrine—i.e., salvation by the self-offering 
of a divine victim—who was Prajapati the Lord or Saviour of the Creation— 
the Person begotten in the beginning. 

I have often had great distress of mind in reflecting on a subject which 
I always tried to avoid because it was so distressing viz., the fate of our great 
forefathers who had left such rare monuments of their genius. But now the 
fact of such ideals of Christian doctrine in the Vedas not only relieves that 
distress but also consoles me with the thought that there might have been 
many a Melchesedec among our ancestors who might have had visions of the 
true Saviour of which Prajapati's sacrifice was but a “ figure " as is acknow- 
ledged in the Vedas. 

Infidels and scoffers have often complained in coarse language—how 
is it that God never gave the Gentiles of old any insight into his purposes 
concerning human salvation. Prajapati's sacrifice justifies the ways of God 
to man in this respect. Не had given remarkable insight. 


I am 
' Dear Madam 
With much esteem 
Yours very sincerely, 


К. M. BANERJEA." 


The services of so eminent a labourer in the field of Indian thought and 
literature were now at last to be recognised by the premier University of 
India. In March, 1876, the University of Calcutta conferred upon Krishna 
Mohan, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The other two recipients 
of that year were Rajendralal Mitra (6) and Monier Williams. Їп introduc- 
ing the candidates for the degree, the then Vice-Chancellor Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Arthur Hobhouse said of Krishna Mohan, “ He, too, has laboured 
long, honourably and successfully at the literature of his country. Of bis 
Dialogues оп Hindu Philosophy, it has been said by Dr. Hall that they are 
"а mine of new and authentic indications. Ніз Bengal Encyclopædia and 
other works have greatly advanced our knowledge of Indian literature, 
politics and religion. | may add that one who has left a revered name in 
this country, the late Bishop Cotton, when advocating the institution of 





(6) Sir Richard Temple writes of Dr. Mitra thus :—'* Rajendra Lal Mitra, the most effective- 
ly learned Hindu of that day, both as regards English and Oriental ‘classics, was preparing his 
great work on the Antiquities of Orissa. He felt a justifiable pride in the wondrous achieve- 
ments of the Hindus of old, and doubtless grieved over their political decadence.” See p. 428 of 
Men and Evenis of my Time in India, 
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Honorary Degrees, some 15 years ago, mentioned even then the name of 
Mr. Banerjea as a conspicuous example of those who might fitly receive such 
a Degree" (7). It was not only a well-earned distinction for Krishna 
Mohan, but also a privilege for the University to enrol so great a scholar 
amongst her alumni. The leading men of all shades of opinion joined in 
expressing delight at the honour conferred upon one of their distinguished 
compatriots and Sambhu Chandra Mookerjea was one of the first who wrote 
to congratulate him (8). The honour gave great satisfaction also to Dr. 
Banerjea's old friend, Dr. Duff, who from his far off home in Edinburgh 
wrote to congratulate him in the most affectionate terms and recalled “ the 
singularly stirring days of ' auld lang syne,’ as we say in Scotland, the days 
of forty-five or forty-six years ago! To think of them, and of the mighty 
changes since often affords the greatest solace and encouragement to my 
own spirits. The late Bishop Cotton used to confer with me about it; and 
we both lamented that the door was not then open. Since returning to this 
country, [ again and again thought of applying to one of our Scottish Uni- 
versities on the subject; and some obstacle or other always came in the way. 
1, therefore, now rejoice the more on that account, that it has come to you 
in а way so natural and in every respect so honourable” (9). Dr. Duff 
himself was a member of the Syndicate and President of the Faculty of 
Arts in which capacities he did much valuable work for the University as 
has already been mentioned. 


Dr. Banerjea’s reputation as a scholar spread outside his own country 
and at one time there was a probability of his being offered the Boden Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit at Oxford. If that appointment could have been 
accepted we agree with the opinion expressed by Bishop Johnson who was 
* sure that there were men in that ancient seat of learning who would have 
certainly welcomed him as a power in their midst." It was a pity that 
Krishna Mohan was not able to accept the position; a man of his culture 
and erudition would have carried convincing testimony to the savants of 
the West of what India could achieve in her own sphere of learning. 


Probably Dr. Banerjea considered it better to remain in India and con- 
secrate his life to her service there than to transplant himself to another 
country. His daughter, Mrs. Wheeler, told the present writer that as Mrs. 
Banerjea refused to go to England Dr. Banerjea was unable to accept the 
offer. lt may be recalled also that їп 1841 when Dwarkanath Tagore 
wanted to take Rajendra Lal Mitra, (then a student of the Medical College) 
to England, the latter's family would not allow him to go. Under different 
circumstances another great son of Bengal, the Rev. Lal Behari Day, was 
refused help by Dr. Duff to complete his theological training at New College, 
Edinburgh. It was unfortunate that these brilliant men were unable to go 


(7) See Vol. I, Р. 842-8 of Convocation Addresses—University of Calcutta. The writer of 
the present article is much indebted to the late Sir Gooroo Das Banerjea, who very kindly com- 
municated to him the above reference to Dr. K. M. Banerjea besides other information 

(8) See pp. 128-9 of An Indian Journalist, by F. H. Shrine, Calcutta, 1895 

(9) See Vol. II, pp. 528-9 of The Life of Alexander Duff, by George Smith. 
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to the Western seats of learning. They would have created an impression, 
as representatives of the highest traditions of India, which would have been 
of extreme value. 

When the Indian Association was established in July, 1876, by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjea, Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose and 
others, Dr. Banerjea was elected its first President. It is certain that during 
the whole of his career he took a keen interest in the political welfare of his 
country. Owing, however, to his strenuous life there was little opportunity 
for taking an active part in politics. His political interests, however, became 
really alive when the Vernacular Press Act was passed under Lord Lytton's 
Government. His own loyalty was undoubted yet he never supported any 
measure of the British Government which he considered unjust or even 
unfair to his own countrymen. His indignation knew no bounds when the 
Act was passed and his countrymen without exception shared his sentiments. 
At that national crisis when Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea and others were 
organising a mass meeting to protest against the Act, support could not be 
got from Hindu and Brahmo leaders. These feared the Government who 
had previously warned sundry prominent men to take no part in the de- 
monstration. The organiser of the meeting received, however, sympathetic 
co-operation from friends in the Christian community. Among these were 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea and the Rev. K. S. Macdonald of the Free Church in 
India. When the day of the meeting arrived the organisers found them- 
selves in difficulties, but Dr. Banerjea's appearance at the Town Hall— 
“grim, dignified, and indignant” put fresh spirit into the proceedings. 
His speech as Chairman was highly effective, and a letter was sent to Mr. 
Gladstone, on behalf of the Indian Association, thanking him for his support. 
That letter was the composition of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea and was 
revised by Dr. K. M. Banerjea. Again when the Vernacular Press Act was 
repealed under Lord Ripon’s administration, a monster meeting was held in 
the Town Hall in February, 1882, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Banerjea, 
to express the gratitude of the Indian community to the Viceroy and also to 
consider the question of local self-government. At that meeting the late 
Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose moved the first resolution in an eloquent speech. Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea in his reminiscences wrote of Krishna Mohan's politi- 
cal activities thus:—"'' A scholar and a man of letters, it was not till late in 
life that he began to take an active part in politics. He was associated with 
the Indian League and subsequently became President of the Indian Asso- 
ciation. Once thrown into the vortex of public life, he was drawn into its 
deeper currents. He joined the Corporation and became an active member of 
that body. He was then past sixty; and though growing years had deprived 
him of the alertness of youth, yet in the keenness of his interest, and in the 
vigour and outspokenness of his utterances, he exhibited the ardour of the 
youngest recruit to our ranks. Never was there a man more uncompro- 
mising in what he believed to be the truth, and hardly was there such 
amiability combined with such strength and firmness." (10) 





(10) See р. 61 of A Nation in Making, by Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 
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Further glimpses of Dr. Banerjea's interest in connection with the Ver- 
расшаг Press Act, together with other reminiscences of him, are furnished 
by the following letter, addressed from Dacca to Miss Martin on March 
29th, 1922, by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., C.LE.:— 
" He was a good man and sound scholar. One day in 1876 or 1877 I 
went to his house at 7, Chowringhee Lane, with my revered Professor, Pandit 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna. The celebrated Rama Bai was at his place. 
Mr. Banerjea received me kindly and 1 enjoyed for more than an hour the 
quarter verses in Sanskrit put to the talented lady and the ease with which 
she filled in the other three quarters of the verse. 

" On another occasion I went to the Indian Association in 1878. | 
was just а few days after the passing of the Vernacular Press Act. Не as 
President came theré, but as it was drizzling nobody else came and so we 
two began to talk. Опе of the arguments which had induced the Govern- 
ment to pass that unpopular measure was that the vernacular papers used 
to threaten wealthy men with the disclosure of their family scandals and to 
get hush money. The Rev. Mr. Banerji said that this was not true in 1878, 
but it was true in the forties and the fifties, and he gave me some instances 
which 1 do not like to repeat for obvious reasons. 

“ Не was an examiner in Sanskrit and he failed a class friend of mine. 
The class friend went to Mr. Banerji and asked him the reason of his failure. 
Mr. Banerji told him plainly that he had written ' Kausalyajanivallabham ° 
where he should have written ' Kausaly&yanivallabhàm '—to Mr. Banerji 
that single mistake of 'j' for ' y ' was sufficient to show that the candidate 
did not know Sanskrit. 

“These are а few facts which 1 know about him. Не was an aged 
man and | was a boy. 1 rarely came in contact with him." (11) 

Dr. Banerjea was the guiding spirit of that younger generation of 
politicians who' were destined in after life to play so important a part in the 
political history of their country. They were Messrs. Surendranath Banerjea, 
A. M. Bose, W. C. Bonnerjee, Lalmohun Ghose and others. All regarded 
him with great respect and valued his counsel in their political activity. Dr. 
Banerjea presided on the occasion of a public reception held in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta on March 4, 1880, to honour Mr. Lalmohun Ghose on his 
return from England. The latter had been deputed by the Indian Associa- 
tion to put various questions regarding Indian administration before the 
British public. The gathering was a distinguished one, and Dr. Banerjea 
congratulated Mr. Ghose on the successful manner in which he had carried 
out his mission. Не went on to say that Mr. Ghose was the first Indian 
ever sent to England with authority to speak on behalf of his people and 
his splendid reception there was due to that fact. He also expressed the 
hope that the happy relationship thus begun would draw the two countries 
still more closely together. 

Dr. Banerjea’s patriotism never wavered even when obstacles Трге- 
sented themselves. When a national fund was inaugurated їп 1883 for 


(11) This letter has been inserted by the kind permission of Miss Martin. 
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carrying on a constitutional agitation in England and in India, the Bank of 
Bengal refused to receive the money collected at a meeting held for that 
purpose. Dr. Banerjea, who had acted as Chairman, learning the following 
day what had happened, went in person with the bag of money collected 
at the meeting. This he banged down on the Secretary's table, challenging 
him to refuse it. Needless to say, no further opposition was offered (12). 
If the Rajah Rammohun Roy was father of the constitutional agitation in 
India, it was surely Dr. Krishna Mohan Banerjea and his compatriots who 
gave force to the movement which has undoubtedly secured concessions in 
the administration of our country. It cannot be too often emphasised that 
the favourable political situation in India to-day is wholly due to the un- 
tiring efforts of her " Young Men." This fact is not so fully appreciated 
as it ought to be. 

Dr. Вапегјеа'з fearless independence of character was exhibited more 
than once in the field of politics; he did not hesitate to attack high officials 
of State when he considered they had been guilty of injustice. It may be 
recalled that he published a pamphlet criticising the speech of the Earl of 
Ellenborough, who opposed in the House of Lords the Act XXI of 1850 (13). 
The members of the Upper House took considerable interest in the pamphlet 
which led to animated discussion when the petition of the Hindu inhabitants 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was submitted by -their advocate, Lord 
Monteagle, on Мау 26, 1853. Dr. Banerjea's main object in writing it was 
to defend the Indian Christian community in their legal rights regarding 
ancestral property. 


During the time Dr. Banerjea was a Municipal Commissioner he rend- 
ered conspicuous service. His retirement from office in 1885 was due to 
Government interference in the sanitary arrangements of the Corporation—a 
circumstance that demonstrated his independence and public spirit. It was 
mainly through the influence of Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur that Dr. Banerjea 
was elected to the Corporation of Calcutta (14). The former cherished a 
high regard for his integrity of principle and greatly valued his friendship. In 
short, as “ a citizen of no mean сиу” Dr. Banerjea did valuable public work 
in multifarious directions. 

In spite of feeble health Dr. Banerjea devoted his last few years as 
already recorded to the social and intellectual welfare of his countrymen. 
There was hardly any worthy society in the Calcutta of his day with which 
he was not connected. As a member of the Philological Committee of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, he did valuable work in collaboration with Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra, Mr. E. Thomas and the Hon. G. Campbell (15). His 
work in the field of Oriental studies was even recognised by the Royal 


(12) See The Young Men of Indsa for May, 1912. 

(18) It was only a few months ago that Mr. Kelkar introduced a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi to repeal the Act of 1850, but it was rejected by a majority. 

(14) See Part I, p. 8, of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Great Men of India by Ram Gopal 
Sanyal. 

(16) P. 196 of Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1784 to 1883. 
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Asiatic Society of London which elected ‘him an honorary member. Dr. 
Banerjea was a remarkable linguist, knowing ten lenguages, vis. :—Bengali, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Uriya, Persian, Urdu, English, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
He also possessed a general knowledge of most of the Indian dialects. He 
was President of the Society for the improvement of Bengali language and 
literature, and served on the Committee of the Calcutta School Book Society. 
In addition he was Vice-President of the Bhowanipore Young Men's 
Christian Association, served also on the local Committee of the S.P.G. 
and in the Diocesan Council. 


Although his services to the country as a whole were appreciated by 
two successive Viceroys, yet full recognition did not come till a few months 
before his death. In January, 1885, the Government conferred upon him 
the rank of Companion of the Indian Empire. This honour gave great 
satisfaction both to himself and to his countrymen, for in those days it was 
only bestowed on those who had rendered eminent services to their country. 


Owing to failing health he gradually withdrew from his many useful 
activities and, becoming aware that life was drawing to a close, turned his 
thoughts entirely to spiritual things. As the end drew near, he became 
extremely anxious to see his old friend, Bishop Johnson, who was then away 
on tour. The Bishop was telegraphed for, and on his arrival went to see 
him. Dr. Banerjea said, " My Lord, I die in the firm faith in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion as set forth by the Church of England.” It is 
hardly necessary to вау that the Bishop was on intimate terms with Dr. 
Banerjea and generally turned to him for advice in all difficulties concerning 
the Christian community. То his family he said '' Trust in the Lord "; and 
his favourite text during the last moments was “ God is our Refuge and our 
Strength," as it had been throughout his Christian life. His motto was " Let 
righteousness be done though the heavens descend." Dr. Banerjea peace- 
fully passed away on May 11, 1885, in his house at 7, Chowringhee Lane, 
Calcutta. The following morning he was interred in the Bishop's College 
burial ground at Sibpur, beside the grave of his wife by his own expressed 
desire. The funeral service was read by Archdeacon Atlay in the College 
Chapel '"' which years ago resounded with the voice of the deceased preacher 
and professor." Amongst those present to do honour to his memory were 
his old friend Pandit Mohesh Chandra Nayaratna, Principal of Sanskrit 
College, the Rev. Father E. Lafont of St. Xavier's College, the Rev. K. S. 
Macdonald of the Free Church Institution, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Н. 1. 
Harrison, Chairman of the Corporation, Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. P. Ilbert 
and others. Owing to some confusion in the invitations sent by the family, 
“Һе attendance was less representative than it would otherwise have been. 


His family consisted of four daughters, three of whom were married to 
Englishmen. Of these perhaps Mrs. Wheeler was the best known as she 
held a responsible position under Government as an Inspectress of Schools. 
Her son, the Rev. E. M.. Wheeler, M.A., a distinguished alumnus of Calcutta 
University, afterwards became Principal of Berhampore College. 
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Almost all the Calcutta papers both English and Bengali expressed their 
sincere regret in lengthy obituary notices. From these a few extracts may 
be given. The Englishman for May 12, 1885, testified that: "ја very 
literal sense he was a link between the Bengal of to-day and the Bengal of 
an almost forgotten past, and for many years he had stood alone as a 
brilliant representative of the group of eager intellectual students who 
gathered round the youthful poet Derozio, in the early days of the Hindu 
College." Another leading English paper of the day The Statesman and 
Friend of India for May 12, 1885, also wrote a sympathetic notice of his life 
and career. 

The Indian Daily News for May 13, 1885, joined in the general tribute 
and dealt specially with the scholastic side of Dr. Banerjea's career: —"' In 
the long roll of distinguished scholars and teachers who have made the 
Bishop's College famous, the name of Krishna Mohan Banerjea will always 
hold a high place. He was a man who possessed in a degree rare even 
among Bengalis the capacity and the temperament of the student. His 
work in little-known fields of research has been of signal help to many a 
man, who, coming new to India, required a sympathetic as well as a scholarly 
guide to the languages and literature of the past. . . In the glories of the past 
he found a never-failing source of hope for the future." 

The foremost Indian journal of the day, the Hindoo Patriot, wrote on 
May 18, 1885, that Dr. Banerjea was “ one of the foremost men in Bengal, 
the last of а goodly band of ingenuous youths, who five and fifty years ago, 
first unlocked in this country the treasures of Western knowledge, and made 
themselves intellectually rich." 

It is worthy of notice that an eloquent testimony was also borne to 
his memory by the Rev. M. Gillan in a sermon preached at St. Andrew's 
Kirk, in which he described the loss sustained not only by the entire Christian 
Church in Calcutta, but by the whole community as well. He emphasised 
how after his conversion Dr. Banerjea had devoted his whole nature to 
the holy service he had chosen and at the same time threw himself heartily 
into the social side of Christianity. The sermon ended with a strong appeal 
to the congregation to emulate the example shown by Dr. Banerjea (16). 

The Indian Christian community of Calcutta including some of the 
European clergy held a public meeting on June 9, 1885, in the transept of 
St. Paul's Cathedral to express their sorrow at Dr. Banerjea's death and to 
consider what steps should be taken to perpetuate his memory. The Bishop 
of Calcutta took the Chair and in the course of an appreciative speech 
said: “There could be no question that all Calcutta felt that by the death 
of Dr. Banerjea, a great man had been taken away from their midst. This 
was а common feeling, expressed by all classes, all races, and all creeds, 
and he himself had heard leading gentlemen of the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
community express deep regret at the loss which they in common with 
Christians had sustained by his death." The Bishop further reminded his 





(16) See The Statesman, May 20, 1885. 
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audience that Dr. Banerjea was a devoted servant of the Church of England 
and that his “ religion was more or less intellectual, emotion having no 
place in his heart whatever." Amongst those who took part in the proceed- 
ings were Mr. Kali Charan Banurji, Rev. A. Clifford, Rev. P. M. Rudra, 
Rv. K. S. Macdonald and others. Another meeting of Indian Christians 
had been previously held at Krishnagar. | 

Outside his own community, public bodies and societies held meetings 
` ef condolence. At the quarterly meeting of the Commissioners in the Town 
Hall on May 14, Mr. Н. L. Harrison took the Chair and a resolution was 
passed concerning Dr. Banerjea’s valuable work in connection with the 
Municipality. The Indian Association at a special meeting also passed a 
resolution recording their sense of the irreparable loss they had sustained 
by the death of one “‘ whose ripe scholarship, broad sympathies, untiring 
zeal, fearless independence, and unwearied exertions in the cause of social, 
moral, intellectual, and political advancement of his countrymen entitle him 
to their lasting gratitude." The Committee of the Association also recom- 
mended that a portrait of Dr. Banerjea, be kept in the Association Rooms. 


| At a meeting held in the Albert Hall on June 6, under the Presidency 
of Archdeacon Atlay, a leading member of the Mohammedan community, 
Mr. Abdur Rahman said:—" Dr: Banerjea had been before the public for 
more than half a century. His enthusiasm, his vast erudition and great ear- 
nestness of purpose, could never be forgotten. He played a most im- 
portant part in the social, moral, and intellectual advancement, and the 
formation, so to say, of the national character of the people of Bengal.” 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, the leader of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj also 
joined in the tribute to his memory. In the course of an eloquent speech 
he remarked that Dr. Banerjea was " not only a literary character and а 
great scholar, but was known as a patriot of the truest type, whose voice 
was heard not only in the Municipal Board and the Indian Association, but 
also in many other places." Mr. J. Morrison said that Dr. Banerjea was 
“ one of those immortal men who live again in the minds of others." 

The Sheriff of Calcutta convened a meeting of citizens at the Town 
Hall on August 25, 1855, for the purpose of taking steps to perpetuate his 
memory. It was a representative gathering and amongst those who spoke 
were Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, Rev. K. S. Macdonald, Rev. C. H. Dall, 
Nawab Abdul Luteef Кћап Bahadur, Mr. Protap Chandra Mozumdar, Mr. 
Kali Charan Banurji and others. The first resolution. was proposed by 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea and seconded by Mr. Macdonald. The latter 
referred to Dr. Banerjea's great qualities and said that his patriotism alone 

' was sufficient to command the “ admiration and gratitude " of his country- 
men. Не also alluded to the thoroughness of his learning and his wide 
reputation as a Sanskrit scholar. Nawab Abdul Luteef also spoke in high 
terms of praise and referred to his own co-operation with him in various 
social movements. Mr. Protap Chandra Mozumdar aptly remarked that 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea embodied the heroic qualities of the old Aryan race. 
recalled his ready sympathy for all requiring help, and declared that the 
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emancipation of Hindu women was a subject which had always stirred his 
deepest feelings. On the motion of Kumar Benoy Krishna Deb an influen- 
tial Committee was elected for the purpose of collecting funds in order to 
raise a suitable memorial (17). 

In June of the same year the Asiatic Society of Bengal at their monthly 
meeting made appreciative reference to his work. The Bethune Society 
with which Dr. Banerjea was so long connected also held a memorial 
meeting under the Chairmanship of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Н. J: S. Cotton 
in the theatre of the medical College. 

The Senators of the University of Calcutta, Dr. Banerjea’s old alma 
mater, in grateful recognition and remembrance of all his past services per- 
petuated his memory by purchasing a portrait which can still be seen in the 
Senate House. 


Conclusion. 


Such was the testimony of the press and people of Bengal, and those 
with whom he worked for the cause of Christ in India. There remains 
now only the task of summing up the chief features of his remarkable career. 
Dr. Banerjea was a born reformer who in spite of immense difficulty and 
even active persecution remained ever true to his convictions. The ideals 
and example of the great Rajah Rammohun Roy inspired him, but he 
showed innate courage in adopting the Faith he believed to be true. As 
leader of a band of reformers he never failed to inspire those who followed 
him with his own zeal and enthusiasm. In this way they were uplifted 
morally and spiritually and became a real force making for the regeneration 
of India. He was in fact the Apostle of Christ to Bengal as St. Paul was 
to the Gentiles. In many ways indeed he reminds us of that son of Tarsus. 
Possessed of many similar characteristics including pride of birth, Dr. Baner- 
jea was a tower of strength to his fellow-converts, many of whom came 
from the humbler classes. | 

As minister of the earliest Bengali Anglican Church he displayed a 
strong sense of duty, tended his flock with anxious care, using all the in- 
fluence and knowledge at his command for their зрпиџа! welfare and com- 
mended himself to his ecclesiastical superiors as a zealous and able exponent 
of the Christian faith. [п certain things he was more consistent than his 
European colleagues, for they were not “ without respect of persons" in 
so far as colour was concerned, a distinction he utterly abhorred. To him 
all were “ опе in Christ Jesus." The heads of the Anglican Church in Bengal 
were fully aware of his learning, ability, character and piety and that he 
was worthy even of a Bishopric, yet to this illustrious son of India was given 
only а Canonry with a stipend less than that of his Ешореап junior. 
Apropos of this fact it may be mentioned that in an article on Dr. Banerjea 
published іп 1912 the writer observes " even now there is more narrow- 
mindedness and race prejudice in Christian communities than there is in 





(17) The proceedings of the meeting were reported at length both in The Indian Day News 
and in The Statesman for August 26, 1885. 
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Government or official circles." In more recent years, however, the posi- 
tion of Indian Christians has greatly improved in this respect. As one con- 
sequence of the political movement they are learning to assert a right to 
equal treatment with those of European birth. For this they are deeply 
indebted to the Indian nationalists but for whose action this would have 
been impossible. 

Dr. Banerjea showed as much enthusiasm in acquiring secular know- 
ledge and culture as devoting to Christian theology. He gave a great sti- 
mulus to Bengali literature and his reputation for Sanskrit scholarship as 
well as knowledge of the European classics was practically international. 
This combination in the erudition of both East and West was one great reason 
why Indians and English alike appreciated him so much. Не was really 
a great educationalist and an ideal teacher whose sympathy with philan- 
thropic and social movements was broader and deeper than is often found 
in men devoted to these vocations. But without a doubt this was due to 
the absolute sincerity of his Christian profession. 

To his intellectual vigour and outstanding personality was due the pre- 
eminent position he held among Bengalis of every creed. Hindus and 
Mohammedans equally respected him and sought his advice in difficulties 
both public and private. Indeed, the whole life of the man is a shining 
example of what can be achieved by character alone. For, in spite of his 
adoption of what his countrymen must have regarded as an alien faith, he 
did much in his own person to bridge the gulf that for centuries has yawned 
between the various Indian communities in their political and social aspira- 
tions. 

In his mode of life he was very Western and though loyal to the Gov- 
ernment was a genuine Indian patriot. The fact of his Christianity did not 
prevent his joining non-Christian friends in opposing political measures likely 
to be detrimental to his countrymen. This characteristic, it may be re- 
marked, was conspicuous in other eminent Indian Christians, e.g., the Rev. 
Lal Behari Day and Mr. Kali Charan Banurji. The fact helps to dispose 
of the popular belief that in becoming a Christian one ceases thereby to be 
a patriot. 

Dr. Krishna Mohan Banerjea lived and died a man of faith, loyal to 
both creed and Church and, above all, loyal to his Maker. His name will 
live for long in the hearts of his countrymen. 


; HARIHAR DAS. 





The following letters from some leading; men who knew Dr. К. M. 
Banerjea in Calcutta may interest our readers. They were addressed to 
the present writer in answer to his request for their reminiscences. Rajah 
Peary Mohun Mookerjea of Uttarpara on September 4, 1916, wrote:— 

" Dr. К. M. Banerji and the Rev. J. Long were great friends. They- 
put up for several weeks in our library and collected materials from our 
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library books for their writings. [ spent an hour or two occasionally with 
him and found in him an agreeable companion, although he was much 
older than me. I do not recollect any incident in his life or conversation, 
which is worth while communicating to you. You have doubtless read the 
account of his conversion and his letters in the ' Noted Indians" by Ram 
Gopal Sanyal and also stray notices of him and his co-converts in the old 
* Calcutta Journal’ and ' Oriental Magazine.’ - 

The Right Rev. Bishop A. Clifford also kindly wrote а few lines on 
February 15, 1922:— 

“| knew Dr. К. М. Banerjea a little but not enough | fear to make 
my remembrances of him of any use to you. Не was a striking figure in 
Calcutta Society in the 70s. and quite unlike anybody else. . . . Dr. Baner- 
jea's generation has passed away and 1 cannot think of any one in England 
who would have known him except Miss Neele. .." 

The following letter was received on behalf of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
on March 14, 1922, from Santiniketan:— 

“ The poet Rabindranath Tagore has no distinct memory of the late 
Reverend Dr. K. M. Banerjea, as he was very very young when he saw or 
met him. He recalls only one incident which may prove of interest or 
use to you. The poet, though still very young, delivered a lecture on music, 
and the late Rev. Dr. Banerjea who presided at the meeting praised him 
generously ” (18). у 

Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bt., С. B., son of the distinguished 
administrator, and himself a writer of eminence on Indian sujects, has very 
kindly supplied the following information about Dr. К. М. Вапегјеа:— 

"] am sorry to say that I have not much in the way of personal 
recollections of Dr. К. М. Вапегјеа, as I did not go to India until 1871. 
Almost immediately afterwards I applied myself to the study of things 
Indian and amongst my early prized possessions by the foremost scholars of 
of the day was his Aryan Witness. It was that book which made me 
understand that Hinduism was philosophically a Theistic Religion and his 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy gave the impetus to my desire for some 
knowledge of the Indian philosophies now so much better understood than 
they were then. 

Note :—The writer of this article wishes to express his thanks to all 
who have assisted him by their personal recollections and in other ways. 


HARIHAR DAS. 





(18) Mr. Ernest Rhys also quoted the poet’s account of the lecture on music in his Bio- 
graphical Study of Tagore. (See p. 48.) 
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The following works of Dr. K. M. Banerjea are available at the British 
Museum, London, with the exception of those marked with an asterisk, 
which can be found at the India Office Library. This list has been copied 
from the catalogues of the respective libraries:— 

(1) See Adams (У. M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Moral Tales, containing the King's Messangers by W. Adams and the Reward 
of Honesty by Maria Edgeworth [with a Bengali translation by K.V.l 
1849. 129. 

(2) See Cotton (G.C.L.) Bishop of Calcutta. Revelation, Christianity 
and the Bible. A course of lectures... Ву (К. M. Banerjea, etc.) 1864. 

(3) See Puranas. Purana Sangraha...in the original Sanskrit with 
an English translation. Edited by К. M. Banerjea, etc., Sansk. & Engl. 
1851, etc. 89. 

(4) See Rama Mohan Raya. А Review of the Moonduck Oopunishad. 
Translated into English by Ram Mohun Roy. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on .... religion (by K.M.V.) 1833. 

(5) See Vedas.—Rigveda. Rig-Veda Sanhita, the first and second 
adhyayas of the first ashtaka, with notes and explanations and an introduc- 
tory essay on the study of the Vedas by... К. М. Banerjea, 1875. 

(6) See Wilson (D.) Bishop of Calcutta. Adapted to the use of the 
diocesan committee for the natives [2] Churches in Bengal. A plain and 
affectionate address to young persons previous to their receiving the Lord's 
Super . . . Translated into Bengalee by . . . К. M. Banerjea, 1841. 

(7) The Arian Witness: or the testimony of Arian Scriptures in cor- 
roboration of Biblical history and the rudiments of Christian Doctrine. In- 
cluding dissertations on . . . [ndo-Arians, etc., Calcutta, 1875. 

(8) Biography. Part I. containing the lives of Yudhisthira (original 
contribution), Confucius (from Du Halde’s description of the empire of 
China), Plato (from Stanley's Hist. of Philosophy), Vicramaditya (original 
contribution), Alfred (from Turner's Hist. of the Anglo Saxons), and Sultan 
Muhmud (from Elphinstone’s Hist. of India). [Compiled by K.V.], 
p. 168, Engl. and Beng. Calcutta, 1847. 

№. V. of the “ Encyclopædia Bengalensis," edited by Krishnamohana 
Vandyopadhyaya. 

(9) Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, comprising the Nyaya, the 
Sankhya, the Vedant. То which is added a discussion of the Authority of 
the Vedas. Calcutta and London, 1861. : 

(10) Elements of Geometry. The first three (fourth, fifth, and sixth) 
books of Euclid, by John Playfair, with additions by William Wallace... 
to which is prefixed an extract from Lord Brougham’s essay on the objects, 
etc., of science, and a short compendium of algebraic rules from Whewell's 
Mechanical Euclid. (To which is added a selection from Bland’s Geome- 


trical problems, and the Lilavati) [of Bhaskara Acharya. Compiled by 
К.У.] 2 pt. Engl. and Beng. 
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No. Il and IX of the Encyclopædia Bengalensis, edited by Krishna- 
mohana Vandyopadhyaya. 


(11) A funeral sermon [on Rev. XIV, 13] . . . on the decease of 
Baboo Mohesh Chunder Ghose, Calcutta, 1837. 
(12) Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy . . . Second Edition. 


Christian Literature Society for India, Madras, 1903. 

(13) Geography. Part I containing a description of Asia and Europe. 
Compiled [by K.V.] from Murray's Encyclopædia of Geography, Molte 
Brun’s Geography, and other works. Engl. and Beng. Calcutta, 1848. 12° 

No. viii of the “ Encyclopædia Bengalensis," edited by Krishnamohana 
Vandyopadhyaya. ; 

(14) The History of ancient Egypt [compiled by K.V.] from Rollin 
and the Encyclopeedia Britannica. Engl. and Beng. Calcutta, 1847. 

No. vi of the “ Encyclopædia Bengalensis," edited by Krishnamohana 
Vandyopadhyaya. 

(15) Lectures to educated native young men. Lecture fourth... 
on Vedantism.  [Calcutta, 1851.] 8°. 

(16) See Hindu. Remarks on Rev. К. M. Banerjea’s Lecture on 
Vedantism. By a Hindu. 1851. 

(17) Miscellaneous readings, or detached pieces on various subjects, 
adapted to the comprehension of the natives of Bengal [compiled by K.V.] 
2 pt. Engl. and Beng. Calcutta, 1846-47. 129. 

No. Ш and VII of the '' Encyclopædia Bengalensis," edited by Krishna- 
mohana Vandyopadhyaya. . 

(18) The Missionary duties of the Christian Church. A Sermon [on 
Is. Liv. 2, 3], etc., Calcutta, 1843. 

(19) The peculiar Responsibility of educated Natives and their duty .. 
to inquire into the Christian Scheme and Salvation. A lecture, etc. See 
Christian Scheme. The Christian Scheme of Salvation, etc., 1866. 

(20) A prize essay on Native Female Education. Calcutta, 1841. 

Second edition, revised and corrected. Calcutta, London, 1848. 

(21) The relation between Christianity and Hinduism. See Papers. 
Occasional Papers on Missionary Subjects, etc. No. 1 [188], etc.] 89. 

(22) Remarks on the speech of the Earl of Ellenborough in the House 
of Lords, on the Bengal Petition against Act XXI of 1850, of the Govern- 
ment of India. Calcutta,'1853. 8°. 

(23) Sanctity of Conjugal Relations. Reasons for signing the clerical 
petition against the Remarriage of Converts Bill. Calcutta, 1865. 

(24) А sermon [on Matt. [Х, 37, 38] preached at St. John’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta, at an ordination holden on Ascension Day, May 13, 1847. Cal- 
cutta, 1847. 

(25) Sermons addressed to Native Christians and inquirers in Ben- 


galee. Calcutta, 1840. 
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(26) A sermon [on Matt. VI, 10] . . . occasioned by the sudden 
death of G. E. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. Calcutta [printed], 
London, 1866. 

(27) A Reply to the Rev. K. M. Banerjea's remarks on the speech of 
the Earl of Ellenborough, in the House of Lords... against Act XXI of 1850, 
of the Government of India. With an appendix containing the speeches 
of Lord Monteagle and the Earl of Ellenborough. By a Member of the 
Committee appointed by the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
for petitioning Parliament against the aforesaid Act. Calcutta, 1853. 

*(28) A few facts and Memoranda with reference to the early career 
of the late Honourable Prossunno Coomar Tagore, C.S.I., and to his last will 
and testament, pp. 20, 21 cm. Calcutta, 1870. 

*(29) Primitive Brahmanism and its Institutions, 1874. 

*(30) The Proper place of Oriental literature in Indian collegiate 
education. Calcutta, 1868. 


Halebid. 


ITS ANCIENT HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE. 


ANY keen observer knowing a little of Kanarese will, while inspecting the 

may of Mysore, guess that behind the modern name ' Halebid ' attached 
to a small village of the Belur Taluka, Hassan District, there must be a hidden 
precious treasure of history and romance. For the name Halebid, composed 
of the two Kanarese words Hale (old) and bidu (camp) clearly shows that 
underneath those mounds of ruins there is the glory of a forgotten dynasty; 
and over them a cycle of tales has been built by the popular mind. 

And indeed it is related that Virasomésvara, the grand-son of Ballala II 
of the Hoysala Dynasty towards the middle of the 13 Century, being 
attacked by leprosy, withdrew to the hill of Pushpagiri—one of the hills 
that surround the modern village of Halebid—where he was instructed to 
erect temples of Siva to obtain the cure of his disease (1). Thus the prac- 
tical mind of the simple folk of Halebid has fancifully dressed up the bare 
historical event of the enlargement of the ancient city by Somésvara. 

In point of fact Dórasamudra—for such is the ancient name of the town, 
‘now almost completely forgotten—was first taken as the capital of the 
Hoysala Empire by the great Vishnuvardhana, the first who shook off the 
yoke of all the neighbouring rulers. His predecessors had ruled from Sosavür 
on the Western Ghauts, the original place of the family, or from Belur since 
the time of Vinayoditya. Narasimha 1 and Ballala II enlarged the new 
capital, but it was not till the time of Somésvara that Dórasamudra was con- 
.siderably extended and beautified. 

Today the ancient capital of the Hoysalas is only a small village, the 
head of a hobli. There is no river in its neighbourhood, as there was close 
to the other two previous capitals, Sosavür and Belur. The greatest num- 
ber of houses are now clustered in the southernmost part of the village, 
while there are very few in the northern part. The road from Belur 
to Banavar—the nearest railway station—crosses the village from west to 
east. 


* f * * * 


To the south-east of the village there are two hills called Bhairavana 
gudda and Pushpagiri gudda. Тһе latter is the hill referred to in the 
legend mentioned above. The former has on its top а shrine to 
Bhairava, the god of death; the cremation grounds of the old capital seem 
to have been in this neighbourhood. 


(1) See other legends in Srikantaiya, Topography of Halebid, Q.].M.S., VIII, pp. 186-7; 
192-8. 
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Towards the west, but not far from Pushpagiri gudda there is another 
hill called Benne gudda, or " butter hill". There are not other heights 
in the vicinity of Halebid. This circumstance is of the utmost importance 
in the ancient history of Karnataka. 
In 1888 there was found in the surroundings of Bannahalli in the Belur 
Taluka a set of copper-plates of Krishnavarma II of the early Kadamba 


Dynasty (2). The ancestors of this Krishnavarma are to be found in 
the following pedigree: 


Mayürasarma 

Kangavarma 

"e 

Kakusthavarma 
m 
Santivarma m I 

TRAE 
ааа 


| 
Krishnavarma I] 


The descendants of Santivarma continued ruling at Banavasi. But 
his brother Krishnavarma, probably at the time of Santivarma's death, 
declared himself independent at the capital of his Viceroyalty (3). This 
Viceroyalty seems to have been in the south, as it is called Dakshinapatha, 
in relation with the main capital of the Kadamba Empire, Banavasi, which 
accordingly was supposed to be in the north. In a copper-plate grant of 
Dévavarma the capital of this southern kingdom is given the name 
“ Triparvata ”. This town has not yet been satisfactorily identified. Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil has identified Triparvata with Dévgiri, Haveri Taluka 
(4), apparently for no other reason than the fact that the above set of 
copper-plates of Dévarama was found at this village. Against this identifi- 
cation the following reasons seem to have some weight :-— 

(1) The capital of the Dakshin&patha ought to be situated south of 

Banavasi whereas Dévgiri is north-east. 
(2) The name Triparvata, which means “ three, mountains," seems 
Я to suggest a city conspicuous for three mountains ог hills in its 
neighbourhood. 
(2) Ep. Сат., V, ВІ, 121. 
(3) Cf. Moraes, The Kadamba-Kula, p. 87. x 
(4) Jouveau-Dubreull, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 101. 
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(3) Together with the copper-plates of Dévavarma, two copper-plate 
grants of Mrgesvarma were found at Devgiri (5). This King had 
his capital at Banavasi. Hence there would be equal reason to 
identify Banavasi with Triparvata, had the site of Banavasi not 
been well known to scholars and geographers. 

On the other hand there seem to be more powerful reasons for identi- 

fying Triparvatha with the ancient site of Dérasamudra:— 

(1) А set of plates of Krishnavarma II of the Dakhsinapatha has been 
found in the neighbourhood of Halebid (6). 

(2) Halebid is south of the city of Banavasi, and hence it could seem 
to be the capital of the Dakshinapatha. 

(3) In the neighbourhood of Dérasamudra and protecting it on the 
south and south-east sides, there are the three hills mentioned 
above, that may have given the name to the ancient capital. 

(4) That Triparvata was to be in one of the western districts of Mysore, 
is not only clear on account of its geographial position, but 
also from the fact that the later Kadambas of Manjarabad used to 
call themselves '' boon-lords of Tripura " (Triparvata) (7), just as 
the Kadambas of Goa and Hangal are sometimes styled '" boon- 
lords of Banavasi."' 

(5) One stone inscription of these Kadambas of Manjarabad, in 
which they received the title of `“ boon-lords of Tripura,” is found 
at Hale-Belur not far from Halbid (8). 

The fact that the name Triparvata is completely lost, and no name 
resembling it is found in those southern districts, seems to confirm our identi- 
fication. Mr. S. Srikantaiya seems to derive the name Dórasamudra from the 
problematic Hoysala King Dora (9). But in point of fact the first occasion 
in which this name “ Dórasamudra " seems to be attached to the locality 
where Halebid now stands, is when Ballala I built a tank there and called 
it Dórasamudra, f.e., ocean of Обта (10). Now " Dóra" means nothing 
in Kannada. Hence Dérasamudra is to be taken as a corruption of 
Dvarasamudra; and this in turn is a corruption of Dvarakasamudra, or “ the 
Ocean of Dvàraka," the capital of the supposed ancestor of the Hoysalas, - 
Krishna (11). When the Hoysala throne was established on the site 
of the modern Halebid, the denomination of that tank, so glorious for 
the real Yàdava race, was transferred to the new capital. Consequently 
the old name of the place was soon totally forgotten; just as the name Обгаза- 
mudra itself has now completely disappeared. During the rule of the later 


(5) Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 86, 88. 

(8) Ep. Сат., V, Bl, 121. 

(7) Ep. Carn., І, No. 56. 

(8) Ep. Carn., V, Mj, 18. 

(9) Shrikantalya, O.C., pp. 187-8. 

(10) Narsimhacharya, Karnataka-Kavi-Charite, I, р. 111. 

(11) Our opinion is that the Hoysalas were not Aryans, as they seem to claim, but purely 
Kanarese people whose origin is to be placed on the Western Ghauts. 
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Vijayanagara rulers of the Sangama Dynasty, the place was officially called 
by the half Sankskrit, half Kanarese пате Jirana-bidu, or Old Camp. The 
Sanskrit word Jirana was afterwards changed into the Kanarese Hale, having 
the same meaning. Наа it not been for the great temples, walls and other 
ruins, Dérasamudra would never have been identified. 


* * * * 


The ruins of Halebid may be classified in two groups: religious ruins 
and civil ruins. The latter are very little known. Travellers spend all their 
time round the Hoysalésvara and Ketaresvara temples and forget these 
remarkable ruins of the glory of the Hoysalas. 

То the east of Benne gudda, just at the foot of the hill, there runs a 
wall built with big irregular blocks but completely destroyed in some places 
and partially ruined in others. This is the wall of the royal enclosure—a 
quadrangular space, a little higher than the rest of the town as it approaches 
the slope of the hill. The space surrounded by this wall are now mere fields 
without any sign of the glorious past; but the village folk by oral tradition 
still preserve the memory of what was within that enclosure in the рату 
days of the. Hoysalas. Тһе whole enclosure is called aramane hola, ~ palace 
feld "; and within the walls several spots are pointed out under different 
names. Неге is the tankasale hola or “* coin-minting field "; close by is the 
hajarada gundalo or " assembly hall "; then the aramane or palace itself, and 
finally, the anegundi, the “ elephants’ pit" or " stable." 

just opposite the palace enclosure there is a small plateau on the slope 
of the Benna gudda, which is called Firengi battery. "They say that the 
place was meant to contain a battery of cannon to defend the royal palace. 
The appellation Firengi given to this battery is not without interest. There 
is no likelihood of there ever being any Firengi (European) helping the 
Hoysalas to defend their capital against their enemies. Does the name 
Firengi battery suggest the western authorship of the defence? 

Besides the walls of the royal enclosure described above, there are 
still at Halebid two other more walls which are worth studying. The most 
important of them із the wall of Dorasumudra, the ancient capital of the 
Hoysalas. This wall has totally disappeared in many places, but its remains 
clearly show what was the enclosure of the whole city. Тһе south-east 
corner of the wall rested almost upon the slopes of the Bhairavana gudda. 
The southern wall then ran westwards and turned to the north after en- 
closing the Benne gudda within it. Just after crossing the modern road 
from Belur the remains of this wall take a north-east direction, and then 
turn towards the south after having passed along the walls of the modern 
village of Halebid. Thus the village stands wholly within the irregular 
quadrangle formed by the old Hoysala walls. 

According to local tradition there were 12 gates in these walls; and 
close to those gates there were twelve tanks. One of them was most likely 
the Dorasamudra, spoken of above which gave its name to the city. Several 
of these gates and tanks are still to be seen. ‘The gates are very broad and 
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preceded by a zigzag passage, such as we find in some of the Indian forts 
of later days. The best preserved of the gates is the one situated to the 
south of Benne gudda, though the bushes and trees growing over it are 
continually threatening those huge venerable blocks that witnessed the glory 
of the Hoysala-vamsa. Cose to this gate there is the Katte Somanahalli 
tank. 

The other wall above referred to surrounds the mucleus of the modern 
village of Halebid. This wall also is in a ruinous state. It was built ac- 
cording to tradition by the Vijayanagara Emperor Praudha Deva Raya, 
called also Mallikarjuna, in the beginning of the 15th century. 

No other civil remains of Dérasamudra are to be found in the modern 
Halebid; but the religious buildings afford a greater attraction to the tourist 
as well as to the historian. 


Within the modern fort of Halebid, just mentioned, there are four 
temples of no great importance. Оле of them nevertheless is in purely 
Ноузаја style with а fine representation of Sala killing the tiger, like that 
found in the great temples built by Vishnuvardhana and bis successors. 
There are besides a number of ruined temples and bastis in the surround- 
ings of the royal enclosure. То the west of the Dak Bungalow there were 
several temples, (12) the remains of which are now disappearing. Some 
portions seem to have been used for reconstructing the Ketarésvara temple, 
when this was practically destroyed by a tree which grew on its vimüna. Other 
portions have been silently removed by visitors, who were apparently 
interested in Hoysala archaeology. 

There is another interesting group of ruins, south of the royal enclo- 
sure, that belong to an old Jaina basti. А huge image of a nude standing 
Tirthankara, probably Parshvanatha, with а hooded serpent lying not far 
from it, shows that the basti was a very important one. Who destroyed 
this basti it is difficult to say. Rāmānuja, after the conversion of Vishnuvar- 
dhana to Vaishnavism, wrought much destruction on both Saiva and Jaina 
temples. But this was equally done by some Mussalmans after the conquest 
of the Hindu cities; and the army of Mallik Kafur after the conquest of 
Dórasamudra most likely followed the usual practice of those days. 

There is another Jaina basti, in good order and use, south of the 
Hoysalesvara temple with a nude standing Tirthankara. There are other 
small shrines in the compound of this basti. 

But the two great temples, on account of which Halebid is now famous, 
are the Hoysalesvara and the Katarésvara temples. While inspedting them 
one has to consider their architecture, their sculpture and their value in the 
study of Hoysala History. 





(12) According to the Patel of the village, Mr. H. S. Chikkanna Gauda, there were five 
temples in this place. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE HALEBID TEMPLES. 


Fergusson and the ancient writers on Indian architecture did not 
recognise the existence of Hoysala architecture, and used to classify all 
these and similar temples under the general but wrong denomination of 
Chalukya architecture (13). Rev. Fr. A. М. Tabard, M.A., late President 
of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, suggested a new name for these temples, 
so different from the Chalukya ones, not only on account of their historical 
опат, but also on account of their style (14). The Archaeological 
Department of Mysore, at whose head was then Rao Bahadur R. A. 
Narasimhachar, adopted this name not long after. Hence it is strange 
that Mr. Cousens in his work on Chalukayan Architecture should classify as 
Chalukya a number of temples that are purely Hoysala' (15). 

To begin with, the old Kadamba and Chalukya temples that preceded 
the Hoysala ones are always square or quadrangular in shape. The Hoysala 
architects gradually changed this plain design of the temples into a star-like 
form. There are several examples of these transition stages. The Késava 
temple at Hirekadalür, Hassan Taluka, for instance is still a simple square. 
On the other hand the Chennakésava temple at Ноппауага, same Taluka, 
built by Narasimha I, already shows the tendency to a star; neither the 
shrine, nor the hall in front of it, can any more be called square. This 
transition is clearly revealed in the Vira Магауапа temple at Belavadi. 
The original shrine with hall attached to it is just like the one at Ноппауага. 
But in front of it two, andapas were built in later times, both star-shaped. 
Sometimes, latet on, the original shape of this star is not square but circular; 
such is the case of the mandapa of the Isvara temple at Arsikere, built by 
Ballala II, closely imitated by the architect of the Jaina basti within the old 
fort of Belgaum. 

Another peculiarity of the architecture of the Hoysala Emperors is the 
conglomeration of shrines in the same temple—three, four and sometimes 
five shrines, forming in most cases a cruciform temple. 

А classical model of these temples is the Késava temple of 
Somanathapur, built by Narasimha III. At Ratihalli, Hirekerur Taluka, 
Dharwar District, the old Kadambésvara temple was reconstructed by some 
Emperor unknown, perhaps Vishnuvardhana or his son Narasimha. In this 
reconstruction two shrines were added, one on each side of the original one, 
and all three were crowned with beautiful vimanas (16). Both Hoysala 
characteristics are to be seen in the temples at Halebid and specially in the 
Hoysalesvara temple which has preserved its original shape. The temple 


(13) Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, pp. 442-50, etc. 

(14) СЕ. Srikantaiya, Topography of Halebid, Q.].M.S., VIII, p. 194. 

(15) Such аге for instance; the Kasivisvesvara and Nannesvara temples at Lakkundi; the 
Muktesvara temple at Chandadampur; the Siddhesvara temple at Haveri, the Tarakesvara 
temple at Hangal; the temple of Mahadeva at Ittagi; the Kedaresvara temple at Belgamve; 
the Kadambesvara temple at Ratihalli, the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambal; and the Saras- 
wati, Somesvara and Trikutesvara temples at Gadag. 

(16) Cf. Heras, A. Hisiorical Tour зп Search onf Kadamba Documents, ].В.Н.5., ЇЇ, 
pp. 120-124. 
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consists of two shrines perfectly similar to each other, both of them cruci- 
form; the double hall in front of them has a star-like shape. In front of 
both shrines there are two mandapas with their respective Nandis; one of 
them is perfectly square; the other is like the transition temples above spoken 
of. . 
As regards the exterior of the buildings, the Hoysala architects did not 
break suddenly with the common type of Hindu temple in Karnataka, which 
has been called Dravidian by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, but which is the purely 
Kadamba temple. The Varaha-Narasimha temple at Halsi, Belgaum 
District, is one of the best specimens of this style. The отапа is a 
square pyramid crowned by a kalasa. "The different stages of this pyramid 
are formed by slabs the edges of which are not plain but decorated by a 
sort of a tooth-like projection, that gracefully breaks the monotony of the 
whole construction. 

One of the early Hoysala temples, the Lakshmidevi temple of Dodda 
Gaddavalli, built by Vishnuvardhana in the beginning of the | [th century, 
has four shrines with as many viindnas built in this plain style. ЈЕ is 
interesting to find the well known Hoysala crest, viz. Sala fighting with the 
tiger, infront of these vimünas in Kadamba style. 

Yet the evolution commenced shortly afterwards. The plain, almost 
triangular spaces of those tooth-like projections were first of all decorated; 
then new ornamentations were added between slab and slab, while some 
of the former tooth-like projections were enlarged and frequently crowned 
by a Kirtimukha, the origin of which will be discussed later on. At the 
same time the vimüna, accommodating itself to the evolution of the plan of 
the shrine towards the star shape spoken of above, assumed a fluted ap- 
реагапсе though often hidden below a gorgeously profuse ornamentation. 
The result was that the original pyramid of the Kadamba temples in a few 
years, during the reign of Vishnuvardhana, became a pointless cone sur- 
mounted by a mere pinnacle that took the place of the kalasa. 

Such are for instance the vimanas built by Vishnuvardhana in the 
second half of his reign and by his successors. А handsome specimen of 
such vimünas is to be found in the Isvara temple at Arsikere, built by 
Ballala Il. The Késava temple at Sómanathapur, built by Narasimha Ш 
offers three beautiful specimens of such vimanas. This temple, one of the 
latest temples built by the Hoysala monarchs, perhaps shows the climax of 
perfection in form and proportion, though it cannot claim the climax of per- 
fection in decoration and carving. 

Unfortunately the temples at Halebid are much mutilated. The 
vimanas have totally disappeared; and the flat roof covering them is the 
greatest disappointment, the student of history and art finds at the old 
Hoysala capital. 

But this disappointment is successfully counteracted by the most agree- 
able surprise produced by the filigree of ornamentation, and perfection of 
carving. Let us first step into the temples themselves to examine their 
interior. 
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The most striking features in the interior of the Hoysala temples are 
the pillars and the ceilings. The latter are extremely varied, sometimes imi- 
tating wooden beams or flexible silk ribbons interlaced in the most fanciful 
manner; sometimes showing beautiful lotus flowers, which are occasionally 
pendant in a daring but successful way. Perhaps the most beautiful of 
these pendant flowers is in the ceiling of one of the mandapas in front of 
the Tarakésvara temple at Hangal (17), probably built by Vishnuvardhana. 
The pillars are exquisitely ornamented with all sorts of figures, designs and 
flowers. : 

Sometimes there are not two pillars alike within the same temple; 
each of them was perhaps carved by a different sculptor, each following his 
own inspiration. Such is the case in the Késava temple at Belur. One of 
the most famous pillars in Hoysala architecture is a pillar of this temple, 
called the Narasimha pillar, situated in the middle hall. Beautiful speci- 
mens of Hoysala pillars are also found in the mandapa of the Saraswati 
temple at Gadag. They are perhaps the finest specimens of Hindu pillars 
in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Nothing specially remarkable is to be found in the interior of the 
Halebid temples. The historian nevertheless will naturally pay attention 
іс the local tradition concerning the two different kinds of pillars found 
both in the interior of the temple and in the southern Nandi mandapa. Some 
pillars are plain, and placed without symmetry and order. They number 8 
in the Nandi mandapa and 13 inside the temple, and they are locally called 
Praudha Déva Raya's pillars. The Vijayanagara Emperor Mallikarjuna 
apparently repaired this temple by adding some new pillars to support parts 
of the building that appeared weak. The pillars seem to have been made 
for this purpose, excepting two at the south end of the temple, the orna- 
mentation of which suggests a more ancient origin. They probably were 
pillars of an ancient Hoysala temple already in ruins at the time of Malikar- 
juna. One of these pillars erected by МаШКагјипа has an inscription on 
the four sides of the pedestal. This and other inscriptions of this temple 


have been long ago published by Mr. Lewis Rice in Vol. V of Epigraphia 
Carnatica. 


As regards the outside of the temples, the first objects to be noticed 
are the stone screens. Such perforated stone screens also are a common 
feature in the Kadamba temples. The latter nevertheless are quite plain, 
(at least in the early days) and placed on each side of the shrine door. 
Later on these screens were embellished; and they occasionally stirrounded 
the whole door-frame, as in the beautiful temple at Degamve built by the 
Queen of the Kadamba King Sivachitta, of Goa. The Hoysalas sometimes 
shifted these screens away from the door of the garbagraha, and finally 
placed them round the mukha-mandapa, which in the Kadamba temple was 
always open. But the greatest difference between the Hoysala screens and 
‘the Kadamba screens lies in their decorations. These occasionally occupy 


- (17) C£. Ind. Ani., V, р. 180. 
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such a pominent place in the Hoysala screens, that the screen itself totally 
disappears to the eyes of the most diligent observer, and is only discovered 
when one goes inside and sees the patches of light that appear here and 
there in the black wall of the temple. Such are for instance the screens of 
the Somésvara temple at Narsapur, Mysore State: passages of the Maha- 
bharata or of the Ramayana are carved all over the screens and the holes 
remain wholly unnoticed. The perforated screens of the Késava temple 
at Belur are still more striking. They are sometimes hidden behind the 
figures of the gods of other personages. Even the Darbars of Vishnuvard- 
hana and Narasimha are represented on two of the screens of that temple. 

The screens of the Halebid temples are not so elaborate; as a general 
rule they represent wooden mouldings and panels. 


SCULPTURE IN THE HALEBID TEMPLES. 


While describing the main characteristics of the Hoysala architecture, 
we have already spoken of the perfection of the sculpture. Yet one cannot 
realise the delicacy of the design and execution, without seeing the figures 
of the Halebid temples. Other Hoysala temples may excel in many other 
qualities; but there is none that surpasses the delicate images of Halebid. 

Four things are to be considered while studying Hoysala sculpture; 
the Madanakai or bracket figures, the Dvarapalas or gate guardians, the 
images of the shrines and the figures of the walls. 

1. Madanakai.—[hese bracket figures are purely decorative and only 
apparently they fulfill the function of brackets by beautifully hiding the 
right angles between pillars and beams, where they are firmly fixed in proper 
sockets. The figures generally represent dancing girls and in some cases 
different deities. The poses of these figures are always conventional, but 
in spite of this conventionalism they are extremely realistic and graceful. 
The tree ordinarily carved on the top of the bracket is in many cases hollow 
inside, being in reality a piece of lace made in stone. Such Hoysala 
brackets were spread far outside the Hoysala dominions. They are to be 
seen in the Degamve temple built by a Kadamba Queen of Goa in the middle 
of the {2th century, in the Jaina basti within the fort of Belgaum and in the 
temple at Kidrapore, Kolhapur State. 

2. Dvarapalas.—In the Kadamba temples по dvarapalas or gate-keepers 
are usually to be found. Once only a couple of dvarapalas are seen on each 
side of the shrine door in one of the small temples at Hale-Banavasi. The 
Chalukyas nevertheless used to have dvarapalas on both sides of the shrine 
door, after the fashion of the early Buddhist and Brahmanic caves. The 
Hoysala architects continued this custom, and somietimes even placed two 
dvarapalas guarding the door of the temple. This happens both at Belur 
and at Halebid. The dvarapalas at Belur are small and inartistic; but those 
at Halebid undoubtedly mark the apex of Hoysala sculpture. When one 
approaches the southern door of the Hoysalesvara temple—the door which 
is called “ royal” as it was used by the kings when coming from their 
palace—those life-size figures on both sides of the door are really imposing 
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CARVINGS IN THE HALERID TEMPLES. 


A four-wheeled Chariot. Below Sala killing a tiger. Ketarésvara Temple. Horsemen Fighting 
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But if you go nearer you will forget their majesty and imposing appearance, 
which will be succeeded by a feeling of wonder at the delicate filigree of 
those silent figures that have kept the entrance to the temple for nearly 
eight hundred years. The only dress of those dvarapalas consists of jewels, 
but those are in such a profuse munificence that the whole body is practi- 
cally covered. These jewels are carved out of the same stone from which 
the image is made, but their hanging position is so natural and their whole 
appearance is so soft and tractable, that one is inclined to handle those 
delicate garlands to examine attentively the genuineness of those imaginary 
precious stones and the skill of the supposed gold-smiths who fabricated that 
armour of jewellery. I really do not know of anything more beautiful in 
design and more perfect in execution in all Indian sculpture. 

3, Images т the Shrines.—The same richness of ornamentation is to 
be found in the images in the shrines. |t is very easy to distinguish the 
images of the gods of'the Hoysala school from the other images of earlier 
date. The Hoysalasvara and Katarésvara temples of Halebid have no images 
in the shrine, but only lingas. The Késava temple at Belur has many 
images of gods, all of them with a pointed carved tablet on their back, 
usually crowned with a kirtimukha. The Késava temple at Kausika, Hassan 
Taluka, has a beautiful image of that god, remarkable not only for the 
majesty of his posture and his decoration, but also for the elegance and 
delicacy with which he holds the different emblems in his four hands. The 
Hoysala images of the gods, to differentiate them from the dancing girls of 
the madanakat, are always in static pose. At Belur nevertheless there is one 
in a dynamic position—a beautiful image of Krishna playing on the flute, 
with his legs gracefully crossed in the conventional way. 

4. Images on the ‘Walls.—The rear of the Hoysala temples, specially 
those at Somanatapur and Halebid are completely covered with images and 
carvings. The upper portion presents images of gods and goddess, musi- 
cians, dancing girls, heroes, etc. Needless to say that the perfection of 
detail one finds in these images is a real wonder, and it is a pity indeed that 
such minutely detailed images are placed so high, for one is not able to 
appreciate them properly. Some of those statues bear the name of the 
sculptor at their base. 

The lower portion of the temples is surrounded by a series of several 
fascias with interesting carvings. Sometimes these carvings have not been 
commenced. Next to a beautiful and detailed carving there is sometimes 
a plain block. These carvings offer material for study both to the artist 
and to the historian. Accordingly we shall examine some of these carvings 
of historical importance. 


HELP FOR THE STUDY OF HOYSALA HISTORY. 


One of these fascias, in all the Hoysala temples that have them, consists 
of a procession of animals that apparently are lions. These lions are exactly 
in the same position as the Kadamba lions carved on top of the old door 
leading to the old temple at Banavasi. The lion was the crest of the 
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Kadambas, and as such it was carved in their inscriptions and sometimes 
in their temples.. In some Kadamba temples the lion is used as a purely 
decorative motif; such is the case of the lions standing erect carved round 
the parapet of the temple at Degamve. From the Kadamba temples this 
lion migrated of the Hoysala temples; and thus the gopuram of the Siddhés- 
vara temple at Науеп, which is in purely Hoysala style, is covered with 
lions (18). A pair of lions is also to be seen over one of doors of the 
Késava temple at Belur. Hence it is not strange to find a procession of 
lions round the Hoysala temples built by Vishnuvardhana and his successors. 
But the most interesting thing is that, when following this endless procession 
round the temple, here and there, one suddenly comes across the figure of 
a man who is about to kill one of these lions; and in one case only—in the 
Hoysalésvara temple at Halebid—he is killing two lions at the same time. 
This is precisely the well known crest of the Hoysalas, vis. Sala killing 
the tiger, as explained in the legends of the XIIth century contained in many 
Hoysala inscriptions. But the fact is that in the sculptures the animal killed 
by Sala is not a tiger but a lion, as the mane evidently shows (19). This 
fact perhaps shows that the Hoysala crest is a symbol of the victory of the 
Hoysalas over the Kadambas in the time of the Vishnuvardhana, and may in- 
cidentally reveal the time when the legend of Sala was being formed. The 
discussion about the Kadamba lion appearing in the Hoysala temples, in- 
vites us to study another point connected with the preceding: that is the 
question of the kirtsmukha. 


Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil explains the appearance of the kirtimukha in 
the Ganga-Pallava architecture of the [Xth centuary, by a peculiar evolution 
of design in the Види of the caves of the Asokan period (20). Yet the cause 
cf the appearance of the Simha-mugam—as the kirtimukha is called in the 
Tamil country—is not explained by the learned Professor. The great Dutch 
archaeologist, Mr. J. Ph. Vogel, also feels himself unable to explain the 
orgin of the Kala-makara—such is the name the kirtimukha receives in Java— 


though he seems inclined to regard it " as an effgy of the terrible good 
Каја " (21). 


(18) This lion was also common in Pallava architecture, as may be seen in the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kanchipuram, and at Mahabalipram. Thence it migrated to Viyaganagara, as the 
temple at Vellore shows. 

(19) During the short period of Hoysala domination at Hangal, Vishnuvardhana built the 
Tarakesvara temple and placed over it at least two carvings representing the Hoysala crest. 
Shortly afterwards the Kadamba king Kamadeva re-conquered the capital of his ancestors, 
and apparently caused those carvings to be mutilated: in one the head of Sala was cut off, and 
in the other, now standing over the entrance to the temple compound, the whole figure of. 
Sala was removed: the result is that what was before the Hoysala crest, now appears as 
the Kadamba crest. A keen observer nevertheless will discover the dagger of Sala carved 
over the mane of the lion. Cf. Heras, A Htstorscal Tour, J.B.H.S., II, р 132. 

(20) Jouveau Dubreuil, Archeologie du Sud de l'Inde, I, рр. 60-62. 

(21) Vogell, The Relation between the Art of India and Java, The Influence of Indian Art, 
p. 60. Cf. Stutterheim, The Meaning of the Küla-Makara Ornament, Indian Arts and Letters, 
III (N.S.), pp. 27-62. 
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The study of Kadamba history and archaeology may perhaps give a 
satisfactory solution to this puzzle. In point of fact in the early Kadamba 
temples the kirtimukha js never seen. It appears for the first time in the 
Hoysala temples when the Hoysala architects had already adopted the 
Kadamba lion as a decorative motif. The head of the same lion was an- 
other beautiful design, and was rapidly propagated through South India and 
even to far off Java. The kirimukha also travelled nothwards to Gujerat 
and Bengal and is known practically all over India. 


Other fascias of the tempe zocles at Halebid are decorated by many 
scenes of the epic or puranic books with great energy and vividness of 
action. Many of these carvings are war scenes between Каша and 
Ravana, or of the Pandavas’ wars. The sculptors of those scenes repre- 
sented those heroic wars as the wars were being fought in their own days. 
Hence the importance of these carvings for the historian in order to study 
the art of warfare during the Hoysala period. 

After a study of the carvings we can affirm that the foot-soldiers wore 
а flat helmet descending down to the ears on both sides, like a judge's wig. 
The legs below the knees generally were bare but the trunk must have been 
protected by mail; their swords are long, sometimes straight and sometimes 
curved. The shields they used were either circular or square. They had 
rings on the inside to be fixed on the left arm. The square shield had a 
projection at the lower end in the shape of a bar, for the purpose of resting 
them on the ground when the soldiers stood at ense. 

The archers were an important factor in the army. Тһе bows and 
arrows were used in the place of the modern guns, when defending a fort 
or when attacking the enerhy at a long distance. 

Chariots were used by the kings and most likely by the generals. 
They were drawn by horses, and they had one or two pairs of wheels. Some 
of these cars had no borders or railings round; this made it easier for the 
occupants to escape in time of need. The two-wheeled chariots were very 
small and of light weight. These were probably used when the army had 
either to flee or to pursue the enemy. The chariots have a perpendicular 
staff on the back, on which is placed the symbol or crest of the king. The 
chariots lead the army and the occupants use arrows, when the enemy is at 
a distance; but when occasion for a hand-to-hand fight offers itself, they 
have recourse to the sword and shield. Their elevated position gives them 
facilities to attack the enemy on foot. The kings are surrounded by a few 
faithful body-guards or life-guards to protect their person. These were 
called garudas during the time of Hoysalas; they wore a todar or chain on 
their legs as a sign of their devotion to the king (22). 

The horses represented in these carvings, specially in the Ketarésvara 
temple, are also worth studying, as they show the armour of the horses 





(22) Ep. Carn., V, На, 69; X, Bp, 9. 
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and of the riders. Some of the horses are represented with a large coat-of- 
mail descending well below the knees. It sometimes consists of steel scales 
overlaping downwards so as to facilitate the movement of the body. Some- 
times the scales are not seen and instead some beautiful floral designs appear 
all over the caparison, which probably is also of steel. The heads of the 
horses are also well covered with plates of steel. The rider hides his legs 
up to the hips, under the armour of the horse, while his head is covered 
with a flat helmet. These burly creatures were probably used when be- 
sieging forts, their armour being a protection against the hail of arrows from 
inside the fort. Some horses are not armoured except for a few straps 
round the neck and loins. The riders however are completely armoured 
their legs and thighs being protected with mail or perhaps with leggings. 
Such a cavalry was evidently used in open battles where agility and swiftness 
was required. 


Such are the lessons taught by those silent stones that have witnessed 
the glory of the most flourishing Hindu Empire in Southern India 800 
years ago. Systematic excavations would discover many new treastres 
of History and Art. It is to be hoped that the University of Mysore 
and the Archaeological Department will take up this task, so glorious for 
India, and so fruitful for the history of our country. 


Н. HERAS, S.J. 





Our Library Cable. 


India Under Wellesley: by Р. Е. Roberts, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester: 
College, Oxford. (London: G. Bell and Sons, Lid., 1929. 
‘Fifteen Shillings net). 


Mr. Roberts is careful not to claim that his account of Lord Wellesley's 
Indian administration is either exhaustive or final. But, although he 
writes all too rarely, he is an acknowledged authority on the history of the 
period: and his estimate of the character and work of the great Governor- 
General is not likely to suffer from his candid admission that there is room 
for a diversity of verdicts. Lord Curzon, who resembled Wellesley in 
many respects, has been rebuked in certain quarters for the emphasis which 
he has laid upon his vanities and foibles. But those who are aware of 
what he actually wrote in the second volume of his British Government of 
India (p. 173) will not assent readily to the censure. “ Wellesley,” says 
Lord Curzon, “ was at the same time both great and small, a man of noble 
conceptions and petty conceit, a prescient builder of Empire and a rather 
laughable person.” There is much sound sense in this observation. It 
would be foolish to judge Wellesley from such glimpses as we get from 
Farington's Diary, where ће is represented as “ an ugly little man ” afflicted 
by "'excessive personal vanity," and where Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
malicious story is repeated, that when he sat for his portrait at the age of 
53, he took the trouble to paint his lips. But it must be admitted that 
many of the letters which are reproduced by Mr. Roberts do display, as 
he himself concedes, a spirit which is hardly worthy of a great man. He 
jeers at the Irish marquessate conferred upon him after: the fall of Seringa- 
patam as a " double-gilt potato." It is true that he certainly deserved the 
English earldom which rewarded such minor personages as Minto, Amherst, 
and Auckland: but George the Third, who was a shrewd judge, was not 
far wrong when he described Wellesley as being inflated with pride, and 
with his own consequence," and as " assuming to himself the exclusive 
merit of all that has done in the East." When Mr. Roberts observes 
(p. 298) that Wellesley refused to entertain any offers of office until his 
reputation had been cleared from the absurd charges brought against him 
in the House by the adventurer James Paull (1), he overlooks, we think, 
the entry made in his diary by Speaker Abbot (2) on April 24, 1807, 
nearly a year before the charges were finally voted upon and rejected: 


(1) For an account of James Pau!l and his efforts to impeach Lord Wellesley, see Bengal: 
Past and Present, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 69-109. 

(2) Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester: edited by his son (London 
1861). 3 
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" Lord Sidmouth called. The object of Lord Wellesley, by his own pro- 
fessions, is to be reconciled to the East India Company and to go back to 
India as Governor-General.” The letter which he wrote to ministers in 
August, 1840, when nearly eighty years of age, and in which he submitted 
" the justice of his claim to a dukedom of the United Kingdom," exhibits 
the same hankering for pomp and power. A year later, he was complain- 
ing that “ ће who has founded a new empire in the East takes rank in the 
British peerage with the captor of the fort of Ghuznee," Sir John Keane. 
The appraisement of his services should have been left to other pens. 


But, when the final balance comes to be struck, there can be no gain- 
saying the fact that he was a mighty ruler of men, even though, as Lord 
Curzon (of all men!) puts it, the highest sense of public and personal duty 
which animated him operated always as a gracious dispensation from a 
benign Providence. He was, of course, an autocrat: and it was natural 
that he should excite the anger and invite the censure of the Court of 
Directors. Mr. Roberts refuses to blame the Directors. One of the most 
valuable parts of his book is his documented examination in Chapter XXIII 
of the difficulties involved in the triple control constituted by the Governor- 
General in Council in Calcutta, the Court of Directors at the India House, 
and the Board of Control in Whitehall: and he sums up the position as 
follows in his preface: _ 

There were no precedents to guide that generation. The problem 
had necessarily to be worked out by а solvitur ambulando 
and the three bodies were perhaps the best means then available 
for reconciling Indian experience with commercial interest and 
political control. It is not surprising that the Court of Directors 
lagged behind both their great Governor-General and the Presi- 
dents of the Board of Control of that time in their appreciation- 
of imperial questions, but at least they had a point of view which 
has not been altogether understood, and which they ably 
defended. 

The President of the Board had the most difficult part to play. He 
was like the Prime Minister who is condemned to lead a party composed 
of widely differing schools of thought. As for the Directors, they made 
ample amends. But it was not until 1837 that they sent him their famous 
message of appreciation and voted him a gift of £20,000 sterling; four years 
later, they ordered a marble statue by Weekes to be set up in the General 
Court Room (3). The history of the College of Fort William is related 
in Chapter XIV. Mr. Roberts describes in detail the controversy between 
the Directors and the Board of Control which arose out of Wellesley's 
action. Castlereagh suggested a draft despatch accepting the Governor- 
General's plea for a postponement of the dissolution of the College: the 





(8) The statue is now one of four on the main staircase of the India Office. The others 
are of the Duke of Wellington by Matthew Noble (voted in 1852), Lord Cornwallis by John 
Bacon (voted in 1798) and Sir Eyre Coote by Thomas Banks (voted in 1784). 
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Court rejected it and substituted a draft of their own. The Board of Con- 
trol declined to be overruled, whereupon the Court maintained that the 
decision on a question of wages and salaries rested with them alone, and 
obtained a legal pronouncement to that effect. Having won this victory, 
they accepted the Board’s despatch with some modifications. Mr. Roberts, 
we observe, appears to think (p. 155) that the life of the college came to a 
speedy end. As a matter of fact, it was not formally abolished until 1854 
(order by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal of January 24, 1854), 
although it assumed more modest proportions than Wellesley had designed 
for it (4). 

We have not the space to follow Mr. Roberts through his admirable 
survey of the various other phases of Wellesley's administration: the prob- 
lem which presented itself on his arrival (Chap. III) the subsidiary alliance 
system (Chap. IV) the Mysore campaign and the events which preceded 
it (Chaps. V to VII), the destruction of the last remnants of French influence 
at Hyderabad (Chap. VIII), the Nabob of Arcot's debts (Chap. IX) and 
the various questions connected with the Carnatic, Tanjore, and Surat 
(Chap. X), the “coercion of Oudh" (Chap. XI), the settlement of the 
ceded Provinces (Chap. XII), Foreign and Imperial Policy (Chap. XIII), the 
treaty of Bassein (Chaps. XVII and XVIII) the Mahratta war in the Deccan 
and in Hindustan (Chaps. XIX and XX), the operations against Holkar 
(Chap. XXI). In addition, there is а Chapter (XV) on the Indian trade, 
which will be welcomed by students: and Chapter XXIV deals with the 
policy of reversal which followed Wellesley's resignation in 1805. 


Wellesley has been charged with nepotism: and he certainly did not 
neglect the interests of his brothers Arthur and William. But he had the 
happy knack of appraising the value of men: and he chose his lieutenants 
wisely and well His family life was marked by that Јахну which was 
characteristic of the age. For many years before he went to India, he had 
lived with а French lady whom he did not marry until 1794: and her five 
children were therefore illegitimate although they bore his name. Опе of 
them, Gerald Wellesley, went out as & writer to Bengal in 1807 and was 
Resident at Índore from 1818 to 1825, and subsequently Opium Agent in 
Malwa (5). Не retired in 1833 and died in 1836, six years before his 
father. The second wife of Wellesley, whom he married in 1824, was an 
American widow, whose sister-in-law Elizabeth Patterson was the wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte. Mr. Roberts draws a pleasant picture of Wellesley as 
a father and a brother. The Duke of Wellington was the solitary exception 


(4) See the articles by Lt-Col Ranking on “ The History of the College of Fort William 
in Bengal: Past and Present, No. 1 in Vol. VII, pp 1-29 and Vol. XXI, pp. 161-200, No. 11 
in Vol. XXIII, pp. 1-87: No ПІ in Vol. XXII, pp. 120-158: and No. IV in 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 84-158. 

(5) Gerald Wellesley wrote a set of verses which are inscribed on a masonry slab on the 
tomb erected in the grounds of the old Residency at Gwalior in memory of Glancer, the favourite 
dog of Richard Strachey and Resident from 1811 to Ki see Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 28-29. 
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to the family harmony: but then, as Greville wrote: “ the Duke is a very 
hard man; he takes no notice of any of his family.” 

We can recommend Mr. Roberts’ book most cordially. It is the 
work of a master of his subject: and deserves to be read from the first page 
to the last with the utmost care and attention. The frontispiece is taken 
from the painting by J. Pain Davis in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
represents him in the prime of life. "Thomas Hickey's portrait at Govern- 
ment House, Madras, is a poor performance: and Home's portrait in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is little better. Гамтепсе’в por- 
trait is at Windsor: and there is а fine proof copy of Turner's Mezzotint 
in the Victoria Memorial Hall. Two other portraits by Home are in the 
Viceregal collection: both are of historical interest: and one of these is fairly 
satisfactory. What has happened, we wonder to the picture by Hoppner 
of the first Lady Wellesley and her two elder boys which Wellesley took out 
to Calcutta with him and hung on the walls of the new Government House? 


The White Mutiny: a Forgotten Episode of the Indian Army: by Sir Alexander 
Cardew, K.C.S.I. (Constable and Co., Ltd. Twelve Shillings and 
Six Pence net). 


The remarkable incident, which forms the subject of Sir Alexander 
Cardew's book, and which occurred in 1809, forms part primarily of the 
history of the Madras Presidency: but indirectly it is connected in more 
than one respect with Bengal. The Governor of Fort Saint George at the 
time was Sir George Hilaro Barlow, a member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who had acted as Governor-General in the interregnum between the 
death of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur on October 5, 1804, and the arrival 
of Lord Minto in September, 1807, and who had received the appointment 
as compensation for his supersession. Another link with Bengal is supplied 
by the fact that Lord Minto found it necessary to come to Madras in Sep- 
tember, 1809 to take over the conduct of affairs. Moreover, such mutinies 
on the part of the Company's military officers were no novelty in Bengal. 
In 1766 Clive had been obliged to take severe measures against those who 
refused to accept the order of the Court of Directors regarding the abolition 
of the enhanced allowances, known as double batte. There had been 
another outbreak of discontent in 1796 which caused Sir John Shore much 
concern and might have assumed serious proportions if it had not been for 
the tactful handling of Sir Robert Abercrombey, the Commander-in-Chief 
(6). 

In spite of the ardent advocacy об Sir Alexander Cardew, it must be 
acknowledged that tact did not characterize Sir George Barlow's handling 
of the difficulties with which he was confronted. And it must also be said 
that the conduct of the principal actors on the other side cannot be com- 
mended. It is, however, impossible to deny that the grievances of the 








(6) See the article by Major V. C. Hodson in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol XXXVI, 
pp. 69-80. 
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Madras Army were of a substantial character. Sir Alexander Cardew dis- 
cusses them at length in his second chapter: and it is unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate them here. References to them and to the outbreak which they 
occasioned, may be found also in the Farrington Diary (7). It must suffice 
to say that there was open mutiny at Masulipatam, Jalna and Seringapatam, 
accompanied by an engagement at the last-named place between the com- 
pany's and the King's troops, in which many casualties occurred. 


Our present purpose will be served if we indicate some of the interest- 
ing glimpses which Sir Alexander Cardew enables us to obtain of the chief 
personalities concerned in this. regrettable episode. Under the orders of 
Lord Minto, whose decisions were marked by great leniency, twenty-one 
officers were exempted from the general amnesty. Three were tried by 
court-martial: Lieut.-Colonel John Bell, of the Artillery, commandant of 
the fort at Seringapatam, Major Joseph Storey of the 19th Madras 
Infantry, whose action in putting Colonel Innes, the commandant at Masuli- 
patam, under arrest was the beginning of the mutiny, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Doveton, who had been in command at Jalna. Two battalion com- 
manders of the Seringapatam Garrison, Lieut.-Colonel Robert Munro and 
Major D. C. Kenny, were also tried by court-martial. All were sentenced 
to be cashiered, except Doveton who was acquitted, but subsequently dis- 
missed by the Court of Directors. The remaining fifteen elected to be dis- 
missed the service. But the sentence remained in force in four cases only: 
those of Bell (8), Capt. James Patterson, who seized the Treasury at 
Coconada, and the two officers, Capt. McIntosh and Capt. Aiskill, who led 
a detachment from Chitaldrug to join the insurgents at Seringapatam. The 
others (with the exception of Capt. Turner who died in October 1809) 
were subsequently reinstated and served the Company with credit and dis- 
tinction. From the useful table compiled by Sir Alexander Cardew, some 
curious facts can be gleaned. Captain James Law Lushington (1779-1859) 
of the 4th Madras Cavalry, who was implicated in the trouble at Jalna, 
became a General and a G.C.B., a member of Parliament (1825-1832), a 
Director of the East India Company from 1827 to 1853 and Chairman of 
the Court in 1838 and again in 1848. Doveton (1783-1847) also rose to 
the rank of General and received the G. C. B. He has given his name to 
Doveton House, Nungumbankum, at Madras, where the Gaekwar Malhar 
Rao of Baroda was confined in 1874, and which is now used as a Govern- 
ment Training College for women. A relative, Capt. John Doveton, who 
was of mixed parentage, was the second founder of the Calcutta Parental 
Academy in Free School Street, which thereupon became known as the 
a —— a РИМ O дызы. 

(7) Entries of January 24, and August 8, 1810. Vol. VI, pp. 2, 101+ quoted in Bengal: Past 
and Present, Vol. XXVI, pp 82-63. See also the account given in the “ Diary " of Colonel 
Richard Bayley, of Н. М. 12th Regiment who was at Seringapatam at the time (Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, 1896, pp. 204219). 


(8) Colonel Bayley writes in his Diary (op. cit., p. 214) that ''the Army subscribed and 
made а munificent provision for him during life." 
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Doveton College. ‘(There used to be an oil-painting of Capt. Doveton in 
the College Library: where is it now?) Storey became a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and died in 1818 at Samulcotta in the present Godavari district. Several 
others received the C.B. in later life and retired as Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Among them was Capt. Thomas Fiott de Havilland (1775-1865) of the 
Engineers, who constructed the sea-wall at Madras and designed and built 
the Cathedral and St. Andrew’s Church and Bridge. No better proofs could 
be adduced of the wisdom with which Lord Minto accomplished his task. 


Lieut.-Gen. Hay MacDowall, the Commander-in-Chief, who, according 
to Lord Minto, “ committed open sedition and sent forth an inflammatory 
appeal from the acts of Government," was the younger brother of Day Hart 
MacDowall (1753-1809) .who came out to Bengal as a writer in 1770, was 
appointed Collector of Rangpur in 1786, and retired in 1789. He was re- 
moved from his post by Barlow on January 31, 1809: but he had already 
resigned and sailed for Europe in the Lady Jane Dundas on January 29. 
This ship, together with the Calcutta, the Bengal, and the Jane Duchess of 
Gordon, foundered in a violent gale off the Cape of Good Hope on or about 
March 16, 1809 (9). With him perished Colonel Capper, his Adjutant- 
General. On the hill above the town of Matale in Ceylon are the remains 
of Fort MacDowall, which recalls the period of his service in the island in 
1803, when a detachment of a thousand men was massacred at Kandy 
almost to а man. 


Another turbulent officer was Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Arthur St. Leger 
of the Madras Cavalry, who had served with distinction under Coote, Corn- 
wallis and Arthur Wellesley, but whose temper was such that the Madras 
Government which seems to have been quite unable to keep him in order, 
complained to the Court of Directors of “ the impunity with which he has 
been enabled to brave and insult" their authority. The agitation which 
he set on foot with regard to his own grievances had much to do with the 
subsequent trouble. Sir Alexander Cardew gives an amazing account of 
the repeated acts of insubordination which he was allowed to commit. 


No less astonishing was the conduct of Sir John Malcolm, who was 
then a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Madras Army. In Appendix E to his 
book, Sir Alexander Cardew quotes from the pamphlet published by Malcolm 
in 1812 and entitled "Observations Оп the Disturbances in the Madras Army,” 
in which he makes a strong attack on Barlow. Malcolm had been sent by 
Barlow to Masulipatam to hold an enquiry; but it soon became apparent 
that his sympathies were entirely with the Army. Не went so far as to 
suggest the issue of a Government order which would have compelled the 
Governor to reverse all his decisions in the most public manner. Мог was 
he content with this. Sir Alexander Cardew prints extracts from letters 
written by him to Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto which are preserved with 


(9) A list of passengers on board the four vessels of whom none survived, is given by William 
Hickey in his Memoirs (Vol. IV, pp. 477-478). 
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the Wellesley MSS. at the British Museum. Barlow’s recall is declared to 
be essential: and his unpopularity and incompetence are emphasized. 

Nor were the difficulties of the Madras Government confined to those 
created by disloyal and rebellious officers. Appendix A deals with the ex- 
traordinary vagaries of Sir Henry Gwillim, who was appointed in 1801, 
with Sir Benjamin Sulivan, as a puisne judge on the establishment of the 
Supreme Court. ‘The story has not, to our knowledge, been previously told; 
and it is well worth reading. The fame of this fiery Welshman has hitherto 
been based upon a passage in the letter of Lord Minto, who stayed 
in Madras on his outward journey in 1807. “ To give you an idea of its 
intensity," he writes in an attempt to convey what prickly heat is like, “* Sir 
Henry Gwillim was discovered by a visitor rolling on his own floor and 
roaring like a baited bull We now learn, that whether as the result of 
prickly heat or not, the learned Judge was the owner of an ungovernable 
temper. He quarrelled on the Bench with Sir Thomas Strange, the Chief 
Justice; he denounced the Governor, Lord William Bentinck, in the most 
violent terms when addressing the Grand Jury: he publicly abused the Ad- 
vocate-General, Alexander Anstruther (who succeeded Sir James Mackin- 
tosh as Recorder of Bombay in 1812 and died at that place in 1819) and 
told him in open Court that he was a contemptible fellow who deserved to 
be kicked out of his profession. Eventually the Court of Directors were 
compelled to take notice of his intemperate conduct and presented a peti- 
tion to the Crown. См а was recalled and sailed in October 1808, after a 
final onslaught on the government in his last charge to the Grand Jury. Не 
was removed from office in April 1810, but survived until 1837. Sir 
Alexander Cardew observes that his outrageous behaviour and defiance of 
the executive produced the worst possible effect upon an atmosphere which 
was already full of explosive matter. 

The character of Sir George Barlow із one of those in the modera 
history of Índia which is usually associated with failure. Sir Alexander 
Cardew makes a gallant attempt to rehabilitate him: but his narrative leaves 
us under the distinct impression that the real pacificator was Lord Minto 
who .spent fourteen months in Madras, and that, had it not been for his 
intervention, matters would have gone from bad to worse. 


Sir Alexander Cardew presents his readers with four excellent 
portraits: of Major-General St. Leger, of General Hay MacDowall (from 
' the painting ру Raeburn) of Sir George Barlow (from a pleasing miniature 
in the possession of the present baronet, Sir Hilaro Barlow) and Sir John 
Malcolm (from the well-known picture at the Oriental Club in London). 
The portrait of Barlow is far more attractive than the painting by Home in 
the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, or the large portrait painted 
by George Watson, P.R.S.A. in 1826 and presented in 1882 to Government 
House, Madras, by Barlow's grandson, Sir Richard Wellesley Barlow, Bart., 
of the Madras Civil Service. In both the latter cases an impression of 
weakness is strongly conveyed by the features. 
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History of the Assam Rifles; by Colonel Leslie Waterfield Shakespear, 
C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E. (London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
Thirty Shillings). 


The five battalions of Assam Rifles, which are now linked with the 
different groups of Gurkha regiments in the Indian Army, are the lineal 
descendants of the military police which have for the last hundred years 
kept watch and ward over the north-east frontier. Col. Shakespear, who 
commanded the Naga Hills battalion from 1897 to 1902, and acted later 
on as Deputy Inspector-General, is well fitted to write their history. His 
literary style is not always beyond criticism: but his industry is undeniable. 
He has obtained his information from a mass of documents and books which 
many an enquirer would never have thought of searching. For example, 
he tells us that the best account of the Abor expedition of 1859 is to be 
found in the History of the Indian Navy. There is a good bibliography: the 
maps are admirable, and the numerous illustrations give an excellent idea 
of the difficulties under which peace has been secured and maintained. From 
a brief reference on page 64, we learn that the Tongal General, who 
was an old man when he was hanged with the Senapati at Manipur in 1891 
for his complicity in the murder of Mr. Quinton and his party, is believed 
to have been a sepoy in the 34th Bengal Infantry, which mutinied at 
Chittagong in November 1857 and after being twice defeated by the Sylhet 
Light Infantry (now the Ist-!8th Gurkha Rifles) fled into the hills which 
border on the Manipur State. Lord Roberts, as is well known took part. 
in the Lushai Expedition of 1871-1872: but it is not so well known that he 
named his favourite charger Vonolel after one of the Chiefs. Mary 
Winchester, whose father was killed in the raid on the Alexandrapur tea- 
garden (which was one of the causes of the Expedition) and who was 
carried off to a Lushai village and rescued during the operations, was alive 
in England some twenty years ago. 


Beginnings of Vijayanagara History; by Revd. Н. Heras, S.J., M.A., 
Bombay, Indian Historical Research Institute, 1929. 


This volume published in the series of Studies in Indian History by the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay, forms an interesting little 
study in methods of exact historical criticism applied to literary tradition. 
It comprises two lectures delivered at the University of Mysore last year the 
object of which is to build up the history of the early Vijayanagar dynasties 
from the evidence of inscriptions rather than of literary records, a method 
in keeping with the modern spirit of research into antiquarian history. Little 
is left of the legendary stories of the foundation of the origin of the city of 
Vijayanagar and Madhava Vidyaramya, brother of the commentator Sayana 
joins company with Lud and Romulus in the limbo where abide the legend- 
ary founders of imperial cities. May Job Charnock alone triumphantly 
remain for all time outside its portals. 





The Editor's Mote Pook. 


are glad to be able to announce that the Trustees of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall are arranging the purchase of the famous portrait group 
А. gu by Zoffany of * Claude Martin and His Friends," of which 
mous ы ~ ~ . 
Zoffany for the Wwe gave an illustration and full description in our last 
MA al Memorial number (p. 88). Details of its history are now available 
у and these are of the utmost interest. Viscount Bridgeman 
of Leigh, the present owner, who is better known as the Right 
Hon. William Clive Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty from 
1924 to 1929, is the grandson of William Clive, the brother of the 
Baron of Plassey: and the picture came to him from his uncle Mr. 
Robert Henry Clive (1766-1867), the son of William Clive, and 
a member of the Madras Civil Service from 1816 to 1838. Mr. 
Clive received the picture about the year 1850 in satisfaction of a debt from 
Lieut.-Colonel (then Captain) Henry Strachey (1816-1912) the elder 
brother of General Sir Richard Strachey (1817-1908) and Sir John 
Strachey (1823-1907). The father of these Stracheys was Edward Strachey 
(1774-1832), who was the second son of Sir Henry Strachey, the first 
baronet, Lord Clive's private Secretary in Bengal. Edward Strachey came 
out to Bengal as a writer in 1792 and was “ out of the service " in 1815. 
As he was second assistant to the Resident at Lucknow from 1797 to 1801, 
he must have come into personal contact with Claude Martin, who died at 
Lucknow on October 13, 1800. The picture was, no doubt, prominently 
displayed in Martin's house: and there is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion that Edward Strachey acquired it at the sale of Martin's effects after 
his death. We know that no less than nineteen paintings by Zoffany, which 
belonged to Martin, were sold at Calcutta by Quieros the auctioneer, who 
was also his executor, on December 29, 1801. 


LIST o£ these nineteen pictures may be found in the Bengal Inventories 
preserved at the India Office (1801-1802-1803, Range I, Vols. 24, 26, 
Claude ‘Martin's 28) : and eighteen of them are described in detail. Мо. 12 
Paintings by із entered as “ Group of persons: names not given ": and 
Zoffany. it is reasonable to suppose that this is the group represent- 
ing Martin, Polier, and Wombwell, which is not otherwise included. The 

list is as follows: 
1. Portrait of Mirza Jewaun Bakht, the Shazada. [Eldest son of the 

Emperor, Shah Alam, who was living at Lucknow]. 


2. Portrait of Asof-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude. 
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3. Full-length portrait of Mrs. Bruere. [Wife of William Bruere, 
Secretary to the Council at Fort William from 1781 to 1787: as 
Nancy Sadlier a noted Calcutta beauty, and one of “ The Five 
Girls who grace India's soil," mentioned in Hickey's Bengal Gazette}. 

4. Group of Mrs..Bruere’s children with a dog. [Now believed to 
be in the collection of Mr. William Ashel. : 

Colonel Martin on horseback. 

Sir Eyre Coote. [Bought by George Cruttenden, the brother-in- 

law of “ Bob " Pott, and used by Thomas Hickey in 1812 for his 

restoration of Robert Home's portrait of Coote which was then 
in the Exchange at Madras}. 
7. Sir E. Coote and Col. Martin together. 
8. General Martin’s House: by Thomas Daniell and Zoffany. 
9. Hasan Raza Khan [query: at the India Office]. 
10. Nagaphon Ghut [sic]. 
11. Sketch for No. 7.. 
12. Group of Persons: names not given. 
13. A Fakir. 
14. An Elephant. . 
15. Asaf-ud-Dowlah.  [query: at the India Officel. 
16, and 17. Portraits of Hasan Reza Khan. 
18. A sketch of Sir E. Coote. 
19. Col. Polier, Martin, and “ a native planter." 
In addition, the inventory mentions: seven sketches, various: 13 sketches 
various: | small sketch: 24 sketches. 


сл 


О other oil-paintings have been added to the collection at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. The first of these was sold at Sotheby's under the vague 
. Two other Ac- description of ' marine scene with building and figures,” 
quisitions. — ' and no artist's name was disclosed. It has been identified 
‚ as the picture exhibited by William Daniell, R.A., at the Royal Academy in 
1802 under the title of >" Hindu Temple at Ramiseram near, Cape Comorin, 
with the approach of the north-east. monsoon.” The building is the, same 
as the “ Chouttry at Ramiseram," of which an engraving is given after а 
drawing by William Daniell in the Oriental Annual for 1834 (p. 55). 
The surroundings are exactly the same: except that a storm is raging and: 
a party of boatmen are endeavouring to land. The other picture represents 
_ a large cannon which is being inspected by two English officers in uniform. 
In the background is a fortress with lofty walls, which is thought to be 
Bhurtpore. As Bhurtpore was stormed by the troops under Lord Comber- 
mere in January 1826, and the initials “ R.S. 1826-1836 ” are plainly visible 
in the left hand corner of the canvas, the attribution is not unlikely: but 
enquiries are being. made of the Political Agent at Bhurtpore, to whom a 
photograph of the picture has been sent. It has not been possible to discover 
the personality of R.S., he was probably a British officer who was present 
at the siege and capture of the fortress. 
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transpires from an interesting article on “ The House of Palmer," which 
is contributed by Brigadier-General R. G. Burton to the October number 
“The House of Of the India Monthly Magazine that Mr. Edward Palmer, the 
Palmer." proprietor of Veeraswamy's, the well-known Indian restaur- 
ant in Regent Street (London), is a great-nephew of John Palmer, the 
“ Prince of Merchants," whose bust by Chantrey stands in the lower lobby 
of the Calcutta Town Hall. Mr. Palmer's father was John Palmer's half 
brother, William Palmer, the Hyderabad banker, who was known аз “ King” 
Palmer, and whose partner was Sir William Rumbold, the third baronet. 
Rumbold died in 1833 and he and his brother George are buried in the 
Residency cemetery at Chadarghat: a house in Hyderabad still goes by the 
name of Rumbold's Kothi. Palmer died in 1867, and his tomb, built in 
Muhammadan fashion, is on the roadside not far from the premises of the 
Imperial Bank of India. His daughter married Colonel Philip Meadows 
Taylor, the author of the Confessions of a Thug, and was therefore the aunt 
of Mr. Edward Palmer. There is at the India Office in the room of the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State an unfinished oil-painting, attributed 
to Zoffany, and purchased from a member of the family, in which General 
Wiliam Palmer, once Military Secretary to Hastings, is represented with his 
wife and children. He is seated in the centre and is leaning towards his wife 
Bibi Faiz Bakhsh, who was a Begum of the Oudh royal family. She is 
nursing their youngest son Hastings in her lap. On her left is " King” 
Palmer who is holding the hand of an ayah: and on her right is their daughter 
Mary who married Lieut. James Arrow, of the Bengal Army, at Berhampore 
m 1806. Behind Mary Palmer is an Indian attendant, and behind her again, 
and on the right of the General, is the Begum’s sister. General Burton is in 
error in supposing that John Palmer is included in the group; he was born 
in 1767 and was the son of an earlier wife. William Palmer was born in 
1782 and Hastings Palmer in 1785: and as both are represented as very 
young children, the dates will correspond with the probable date of the 
picture, which is put at 1786. Further information regarding the Palmers 
may be found in Vol. XXXIV of Bengal: Past and Present (pp. 72-74 and 
pp. 146-147). 


PARTICULARS regarding a little-known portrait of Warren Hastings are 

given by Mr. Stephen Wheeler in an interesting article which was pub- 
А Littleknown lished in the Pioneer on November 29, 1920. It is a pencil 
Portrait of Warren sketch drawn from life by the daughter of Major John 
Hastings. Scott-Waring, the indefatigable but not always discreet 
agent of Hastings whose best piece of work was the selection of the 
motto Mens aequa in arduis which may still be seen on the portrait 
by Devis at Delhi. Scott-Waring’s first wife Eliza or Elizabeth was 
a daughter of Surgeon-General Blackery (or Blackrie) who had fought 
at Culloden for the Pretender and later on in life had the honour 
of prescribing for the younger Pitt. They had three children, a 
son named Edward Warren Hastings, and two daughters Anna Maria 
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and Eliza Sophia. Eliza married the Rev. С. S. Faber, and their 
son was the theologian and hymn-writer of that name. Anna Maria 
was the artist who drew the pencil sketch. She married on February 9, 
1796, John Reade} of Ipsden House in Oxfordshire and died on August 19, 
1863, at the age of ninety. In a letter written to his “ dearest Marian " 
from Calcutta on December 8, 1780, Hastings says: "| am just returned 
from a visit to Mrs. Scott. Scott is arrived, and their daughter, a beautiful 
child." This was Anna Maria who was born at Dinapore on July 7, 1773. 
She met her husband who was then at Oriel College, at a dance at Oxford 
and,they were married not long afterwards at Bromley where her mother 
is buried under an elaborate monument. The sketch, which is about seven 
inches by ten in size, shows the bust of Hastings with his head turned slightly 
to the right; he is bald with the exception of longish hair on either side, and 
the shoulders are draped in some sort of classical robe. The present owner 
of this interesting drawing is Mr. E. Reade of Streatham, who is a great 
grandson of Mrs. Reade. It is not known whether she made the sketch 
before or after her marriage: but Mr. Reade owns in addition а miniature 
portrait of Hastings by Ozias Humphry, which was certainly а wedding 
present, and also a copy of the published report of the trial, with the follow- 
ing autograph inscription on the fly-leaf: "' This book is presented to Mrs. 
Reade by her old and affectionate friend, Warren Hastings." 


П 


the article on Ozias Humphry (“ An Artist and His Fees ") which was 
published in Bengal: Past and Present in 1927 (Vol. XXXIV, p. 17) men- 
Ozias Humphry's tion is made of an oval miniature of Hastings by Humphry 
Miniature of (44 inches by 3-37 inches) which is in the collection of 
Hastings. Mr. F. Hampden Turner of Church Hill House, Brenchley, 
Kent. There is a sketch for it in the Victoria and Albert Museum and an 
engraving by William Greatbach forms one of the plates in Bentley's Mie- 
cellany for 1841. Mr. Wheeler takes the view that the miniature which was 
given to Mrs. Reade as a wedding gift, was original and was bought by 
Hastings: and that the one in the Turner collection which bears a close 
resemblance to it, was a replica for which Humphry failed to find a purchaser 
until he disposed of it with several other works of his to Charles Hampden 
Turner (1772-1856), the ancestor of the present owner, The Reade minia- 
ture seems to have escaped the notice of Dr. G. C. Williamson, and appears 
to be as little known as the pencil sketch by Mrs. Reade. Charles Hampden 
Turner of Rooksnest, Godstone, Surrey, has already figured in these pages 
(Vol. XXXV, p. 181) in connexion with the two oil-paintings by Thomas 
Daniell, R.A. which were presented to the Victoria Memorial Hall in 1928 
by the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan. Не was a partner with Sir 
Robert Wigram, Sir John Woolmore and William Cotton (who became ' 
Governor of the Bank of England and was the father of Lord Justice Cotton) 
in the cable-manufacturing firm of Huddart and Co., and owned or partly 
owned several Indiamen. No less than thirty-one oil-paintings by Thomas 
and William Daniell were commissioned or bought by him: but their existence 
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was unsuspected until they were sold by auction in January 1928 by order 
of his great grandson and twenty-one of them were bought by the Maharaja. 


ANNA MARIA READE was a remarkable woman in many ways. She 

was an accomplished musician as well as an artist, and was a pupil of 
Handel. She was not only the mother of Charles Reade 
the novelist (1814-1884) but four of her seven sons went 
out to India in the service of John Company. The eldest John Thurlow 
Reade, who was a godson of the Lord Chancellor, was born in 1797 and 
received a Bengal writership in 1814. Не died in 1827 at Saharanpur where 
he was magistrate and collector. It is said that on the day of his death his 
ghost was seen by his mother who was so impressed that she arranged for 
a funeral service. The second son, George Edward Reade, went to Madras 
and died at Calicut on December 2, 1816, in the eighteenth year of his age, 
and the first year of his service. Henry Jonathan, the third son who was 
born in 1801, likewise died young in India. He obtained a military cadet- 
ship and was attached to the 4th Bengal Cavalry. In 1821 the regiment 
formed part of the force sent to support Zalim Singh, the Machiavelli of 
Rajputana, against the Maharao of Kotah: and Reade and a fellow-officer 
John Clark, the brother of Sir George Russell Clark, fell in the battle of 
Mangrol on October 1. 

There is an account of the engagement in Tod's Rajasthan (Oxford 
edition, 1920, Vol. III, p. 1602), but the names are wrongly given as 
"Clark" and “Reade” in the footnote, and the mistake has been over-looked 
by Mr. William Crooke, the latest editor. The fourth of the sons who went 
to India was Edward Anderton Reade, С.В. (1807-1886), who served in 
Bengal from 1826 to 1860, and was John Russell Colvin's ablest Lieutenant 
at Agra in 1857. The miniature of Hastings is in the possession of his 
grandson, whose father, Mr. Arthur E. Reade, of the Indian Telegraph De- 


partment, was a noted sportsman in his day. 


The Reade Family. 


FEW people, we imagine, are aware than an Indian well may be seen in 
the Oxfordshire hamlet of Stoke Row, which adjoins the village of 
AMaharaja's Ipsden, and that it was the gift of a Maharaja of Benares. 
а toan oo It was placed there through the instrumentality of Mr. E. A. 
' Reade. When Mr. Reade was Commissioner of the 
Benares division, he formed a close friendship with Maharaja Isri Prasad 
Singh, and when he retired and settled at Ipsden, the Maharaja expressed 
his wish to be associated with the locality. Mr. Reade suggested a well at 
Stoke Row, and the first turf was cut on the wedding day of King Edward, 
then Prince of Wales (March 10, 1863). The well is surmounted by an 
elephant standing under a black dome upon which appears the fish, the 
crest of the Benares Raj, and the words: " The Maharaja of Benares gave 
this well in 1863." The Maharaja also built a house:for the “ well warden," 
standing in an orchard of cherry trees to which Mr. Reade gave the name 
“ [sri Bagh ": and in the garden is a fish pond in the shape of a fish. 
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the interesting note on “ The Standards and Colours of the Old Bengal 
Army," which appeared in our last issue (pp. 15-18) Captain Bullock 
The Old Bengal States, quite accurately, that of the 74 regiments of the 
Army. line in 1857, eleven, which he names, survived the post- 
Mutiny re-organization. But mention should also be made of the 66th 
Bengal Infantry, which remained loyal. Originally raised at Subathu in 
1815, and composed principally of the Gurkhas who took service with the 
. Company after the fall of Malaun, it was known until 1850 as the Nusseeree 
Battalion. In January 1850 the old 60th Bengal Infantry when on its way 
from Lucknow to the Punjab, halted at Amritsar, where they refused their 
pay and tried to shut the gates of the Govindgarh fort. Serious trouble 
was prevented by the accidental presence of a cavalry regiment which was 
marching down from the Punjab. Sir Charles Napier ordered that the regi- 
ment should be sent to Umballa and there struck off the roles, and that the 
colours should be handed over to the Nasiri Gurkha Battalion which was 
in future to be called the 66th or Gurkha Battalion which was in future to be 
called the 66th or Gurkha Regiment. Нерсе it comes about that the 
regiment, which is now known as the Ist Battalion of the Ist Gurkha Rifles 
(The Malaun Regiment) includes '' Bhurtpore," “* Aliwal " and " Sobraon " 
among the battle-honours on its colours. 


WO composite regiments were formed after the Mutiny from the faithful 
remnants of several Bengal regiments. The “loyal Poorbeah Regi- 
The “Loya ment " which was numbered as the 21st В. М. I. in 1861. 
Poorbeahs " ‘and was composed of the loyal sepoys of the old 3rd, 36th, 
кол т and 618 Regiments: it became a class regiment of Mussal- 
man Rajputs in 1903 under the name of the 17th Infantry 
(the loyal Regiment) and was disbanded in 1922. The Lucknow Regi- 
ment was formed at Cawnpore in 1857 after the relief of the Lucknow 
Residency by Colonel H. Palmer, who had commanded the outpost at the 
Machhi Bhawan, and was made up of the fragments of the 13th, 48th, and 
7 15: Regiments, who had played so gallant a part during the siege. In 1897 
it was re-christened the 16th Rajputs and is now the 10th Battalion of the 
7th Rajput Regiment. 


IN the year 1810 the firm of Macintyre and Co. was founded in Calcutta 
by Donald Mackintyre: and on December 18, 1819 he married also 
Links with the at Calcutta Margaret McKenzie of the Kincraig family. 
Past. Their daughter, Mrs. Mary Isabella Travers, entered on her 
hundred and first year on September 7. Her connexions with the Indian 
services are numerous. Three of her mother's brothers were Indian army 
officers: and her mother’s sister Mary married in 1813 Major-General Sir 
Donald MacLeod (D. 1843), also of the Bengal Army. Mrs. Traver's hus- 
band, Colonel James Travers, was a Bengal cadet of 1838. In July 1857 he 


was at Indore when the Residency was attacked by Holkar's troops and won 
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the V. C. by charging their guns at the head of only five men. Major- 
General Donald Macintyre, Mrs. Travers’ brother, won the V. C. in the 
Lushai expedition of 1871-1872: and their sister was the wife ‘of Dr. Brydon, 
the sole survivor of the retreat from Kabul in 1842. Both the Brydons 
went through the siege of the Lucknow Residency. 





GUBADAR ISHAR SINGH, V.C., of the 28th Punjabis (now the 4th 
battalion of the 15th Punjab Regiment), who won the Cross in Waziris- 

fs, aes tied tan in 1921, represented the Indian holders of the Victoria 
youngest У. C.'s. Cross at the dinner in London on November 9 which was 
organized by the British Legion and at which the 

Prince of Wales presided. He is the youngest V. C. and the latest recipient 
of the decoration. The senior survivors are Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald 
Hart, who won the Cross in 1879 in the second Bazar Valley expedition 
against the Zakka Khel Afridis, and two of the group of eleven who received 
the decoration for the defence of Rorke's Drift in the same year: Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Reynolds of the Army Medical Department, who is 85, and 
Private John Williams of the 24th Regiment (South Wales Borderers) 
who is 72. Sir Reginald Hart is 81. There is no living holder of the 
Cross who won it in the Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny. The last 
Crimean V. C. was Surgeon W. H. T. Sylvester, who died in 1920, and 
the last Mutiny V. C. was Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, who died in 1927. 


HE number of Mutiny veterans is rapidly diminishing: and it is more than 

probable that Major-General William Astell Franks, who died at 
Southampton on October 13 in his ninety-second year, 
was among the very last survivors. He was the son of 
Mr. William Franks, of the India House in Leadenhall Street, and obtained 
a cadetship in the Bengal Army in 1855 on the nomination of Mr. John 
Harvey Astell who was a Director of the East India Company from 1857 
to 1858. (The statement made in the obituary notice in The Times that 
he was nominated by his god-father Mr. William Astell, M.P., cannot be 
correct, for that gentleman who was a Director from 1807 to 1845 and was 
Chairman of the Court in 1824, 1828, and 1830, died in March 1847). 
He made his way to India from Southampton to Egypt and across the desert 
overland route to Suez, whence he proceeded by paddle-steamer. When 
the Mutiny broke out, he was at Nowgong in Central India with his regiment 
the 12th Bengal Infantry: and was among those who escaped to Banda. 
There is a graphic account of the adventures of the party in the third volume 
of Sir George Forrest's History of the Indian Mutiny (рр. 16-22). In the 
course of a scuffle Franks was robbed of a signet ring which had been given 
to him by his father: it was restored to him some years later, when it was 
found in the palace of the Nawab at Banda. Arriving eventually at Mirza- 
pur, he accompanied Peel’s Naval Brigade to Allahabad and Cawnpore. He 


A Mutiny Veteran. 
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subsequently took part in the pursuit north of Lucknow of Firoz Shah, a 
member of the Delhi family, who eventually took refuge in the Tonk State 
and disappeared. 


QPPOSITE the police station at Halia, in the Mirzapur district, there stands 
а tomb with an inscription roughly cut on a large flat slab about 74 
А Forgotten feet high and 4 feet broad. It bears the names of a number 
Monument. of sepoys of the 2nd Battalion of the 21st Bengal Infantry 
who "fell courageously assaulting Ворага Ghurry іп Burdea, April A.D. 
1811, which is now destroyed and levelled with the ground." The inscrip- 
tion also states that “ under the auspices of Lord Minto, Governor-General 
of India and General Hewett, Comdr.-in-chief and Vice-President, a passage 
was made through the Kiraha Pass of vast height, two miles in extent, into 
Burdea for 18 pounders, etc., by Lt.-Col. J. Tetley, Comdg. the 2nd Batt. 
218. Native Infantry, aided by the great exertions of his gallant and willing 
corps." The fort of Bhopari was attacked and captured in the course of an 
expedition undertaken at the instance of Lalla Naik, a Mirzapur merchant, 
to punish the Rewah highway men who plundered the conveys of mer- 
chandise. 


MAJOR HODSON sends an interesting note regarding Colonel Tetley, who 

in addition to being an art collector, was related by marriage to the 
family of David Garrick. Colonel James Tetley, after 
whom the 38th Bengal Infantry, which mutinied at Delhi 
on May 11, 1857, was known as “* Bullumteer Titteelee-ki-Pultan," died at 
Allahabad on November 11, 1820. Leaving three natural children by 
Chaund Bibi and a sister Elizabeth who married as his second wife George 
Garrick, the youngest brother of the great actor. By his will he bequeathed 
to “Н.Е. the Nawaub Vizier of Oude, Ruffut-ul Dowlat Ruffeeull Moolug, 
Gazee oo Deen Hyder Cawn, Bahadur, Shamat Jung, the two Oyl Paintings, 
before mentioned and reserved, by Angelica Kauffmann, on Copper, as a 
Small Mark of the great sense 1 entertain of His Excellency's condescending 
kindness and Friendship." The names of the paintings are given elsewhere 
in the will: “ Nymphs waking of Love ” [sic] and * A Sacrifice to Nature." 
Are they still at Lucknow ? 


_ Colonel Tetley. 


the course of an article in the Statesman of August 1, Sir Archibald Hurd 
mentions that he has come into possession of a “ Prospectus for estab- 

The Pioneer of Ushing by means of Steam Navigation a Communication 
Steam Communi- with Calcutta and the East Indies generally, via the Medi- 
cation with India. terranean, Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea; the voyage 
Out and Home to be completed within 120 days." This pamphlet which 
was printed in 1823 by B. Bensley, of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, is 
of historical importance as showing that the first advocate of the Red Sea— 
Suez route was not Captain Thomas Waghorn, but Captain James Henry 
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Johnson (whom Sir Archibald Hurd calls Johnston). Johnson had fought 
at Trafalgar and became in later days Controller of the steam department 
of the East India Company: he died at sea off the Cape on May 5, 1851, 
and is commemorated by a tablet in St. Stephen's Church, Calcutta. From 
the summary of the pamphlet which Sir Archibald’ Hurd supplies, we learn 
that Johnson proposed three or four vessels of 400 tons each and 100 horse- 
power for the service on either side of the Isthmus of Suez, which would be 
crossed on camels. The first part of the voyage from Plymouth to Gibraltar 
and thence to Malta and El Arish would occupy nineteen days. The 120 
miles across the Isthmus would be covered in 6 days. From Suez the 
journey by sea would be continued by way of Mocha (or Perim), Socotra, 
Cochin, Trincomalee, Madras and Calcutta, and would be accomplished in 
32 days: making a total of 7,920 miles by sea in 57 days. The fare per 
passenger was fixed at £200, that being ‘ е lowest usually paid for an 
inferior accommodation on board a ship trading to India ": but the opinion 
is expressed that after one or two voyages, the sum might be reduced to 
£150. Johnson, as we have already mentioned in these pages (Vol. XXXV, 
p. 185) did not carry his idea into execution, but made the first voyage by 
steam to Calcutta from Falmouth round the Cape in the Enterprise in 1825. 
The first voyage from Bombay to Suez was made by the Hugh Lindsay of 
411 tons in 1830. 


(CALCUTTA visitors to Kandy will, if they find their way to the old Garrison 
Cemetery,- observe there a conspicuous monument in the form of a 
Sir John D'Oyly broken fluted column of masonry, which bears on a marble 
of Ceylon. tablet the name of Sir John D'Oyly Baronet, ‘‘ Resident 
of the Kandyan Provinces and опе of His Majesty's Council of this island," 
who died in 1824, at the age of forty-nine. They must not, however, be 
misled. The person commemorated is not Sir John Hardley D'Oyly, sixth 
Baronet of Shottisham in the country of Norfolk, the friend of Warren 
Hastings: he died in Calcutta on January 5, 1818, at the age of sixty-four 
and is buried in the South Park Street cemetery. The Ceylon D’Oyly, who 
was created a Baronet in 1821 and died without issue, spent the whole of 
his official life in the island, and never visited England. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has left a curious account of him (Life, Vol. H, p. 6) :— 
He is the one Cingalese Scholar in the Ceylon Civil Service, and like 
many Orientalists has almost become a native in his habits of life. 
He lives on a plantain, invites nobody to his house, and does not 
dine abroad once a year; but he is generally esteemed and seems 
an amiable and honourable, although uncouth man. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Matthew D'Oyly, Archdeacon of Lewes, 
and his nephew D'Oyly, who died in 1908, was in the Bombay Civil Service 
from 1848 to 1875. 
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AN INTERESTING connexion may perhaps be traced between the family 
of Baron Imhoff, the first husband of Mrs. Warren Hastings, and Fort 
Fort Gustavus at Gustavus, at Chinsurah, which was, according to Stavorinus, 
Chinsurah and the who visited the place in 1769-70, built by the Dutch in the 
Imhof Family, year 1656 “ as appears by the date over the landgate." 
A certain Gustaaf Willam Van Imhoff, who was born in 1705, was Governor 
of Ceylon under the Dutch in 1736 and Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies in 1740. This was of course, a century after the building of Fort 
Gustavus if Stavorinus' account is to be accepted, but it is quite possible 
that it may have been re-named after him. His relationship to Carl von 
Imhoff is mentioned by Sir Charles Lawson in his “ Private life of Warren 
Hastings ": where he says (p. 49) that he was the third son of Baron 
Christopher Imhoff and a near kinsman of Baron Gustave Imhoff “ who was 
appointed Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies in 1740, and in whose 
honour а medal " which was bequeathed to Sir Charles Imhoff, ‘* was struck. 
Nothing now remains of Fort Gustavus except a stone slab which was prob- 
ably taken from the north gate and has been placed on the fine marble stair- 
case of the Dutch Director's house, now occupied by the Commissioner of 
the Burdwan division. It is inscribed with the monogram V. O. C. which 
denotes Vereenig de Oostindische Companie, and the date 1687. The 
stone with the date 1656, to which Stavorinus refers, has disappeared; and 
so has another stone. mentioned by Mr. George Toynbee in his excellent 
“ Sketch of the administration of the Hooghly district," which bore the date 
1692 and is said to have been affixed to the southern gate of Fort Gustavus, 
leading to the Company's garden. The suggestion which has been made is 
at any rate an attractive one, and may be allowed to hold the field until 
some one produces another Dutch East Indian worthy with the christian 
name of Gustaaf. 


НЕ. modern church of St. James, in the Lower Circular Road, is not the 
original Calcutta church of that name. Members of the Calcutta His- 
Duce , torical Society come and go: and early volumes of Bengal: 
Church, Calot Past and Present are not always available. It may there- 
у fore be useful to recall that the original Church was 
situated to the south of the old Madrasa building, in Boitakhana (Bow Bazar 
Street) which is now occupied by the Scottish Zenana Mission. Its exact 
location was thus described by the late Mr. E. W. Madge in an article in 
the second volume of this review (p. 145): 

Proceed down Bow Bazar towards Sealdah and you will, on reaching 
Amherst Street (which is on the left hand), find opposite it, on 
the right, a wide lane running southward, which was formerly 
called St. James's Street and is now named Nebutala Lane (“ the 
place of limes"). А few paces down this lane is St. James's 
-Square, again on the left. Enclosed by the sides of the quad- 
rangle is a range of road side shops, among which, to the south 
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of one occupied by a mod: (grain-dealer), stands a tottering gate- 

pillar with the crumbling fragment of а wall behind. This is all 

that remains of old St. James's Church. 
The Church was consecrated by Bishop Heber on November 11, 1823, and 
the sermon was preached by the first Minister, the Rev. ]. Н. Hawtayne, 
from a text which, according to John Bull (the Englishman of the day) was 
taken from the 2[st chapter of Genesis, and opens with the equivocal words: 
" And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place." Owing to 
the fact that it was erected on the site of the " choked " Puddopukur tank, 
it began to subside: and the beams in addition were attacked by white ants. 
It had already been declared to be unsafe when on the morning of Sunday, 
August 22, 1858, the roof fell in, as the congregation were assembling in 
the school-room in the church compound. It was in this church that а 
young civilian of the name of Charles Trevelyan was married in December 
1834 to Hannah More Macaulay, the sister of Lord Macaulay: and here 
also that two of their daughters were baptized, of whom the younger died 
in infancy in 1837 and is buried in the North Park Street cemetery, and the 
elder became the wife of the first Viscount Knutsford. The modern church 
cf St. James was consecrated by Bishop Cotton on July 25, 1864. 


MONG the latest additions to the National Portrait Gallery in London is 

a portrait of the Right Hon. James Wilson, Financial Secretary to the 
"Treasury from 1853 to 1858, who died in Calcutta on 
August 11, 1860, nine months after he had assumed the 
office of Finance Member of the Supreme Council. The picture was pre- 
sented in Apri] 1928 by his daughter, Mrs. Russell Barrington and is signed 
and dated “Sir John Watson Gordon, R.A. and P.R.S.A. Pinxt. 1858." 
The canvas is a large one (50 inches by 40 inches); and the figure is three- 
quarter length, seated, slightly to the right, the hands together on the knees, 
and the legs crossed. The statue of Wilson by Sir John Steell, which has 
taken the place of the effigy of Lord Hastings in the portico of the Dalhousie 
Institute, was originally inside the building. There is also a bust in the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh and a portrait in the Town Hall at Hawick 
where it hangs in company with the full-length portrait by Chinnery of the 
first Lord Minto, which was engraved in mezzotint by Charles Turner in 


1815. 


James Wilson. 


- ~ 


SIR RICHARD BURN has drawn our attention to an interesting oil-paint- 
ing in the possession of Mrs. Leathes, of Warborough, near Oxford, 
"Ee which is connected with the ‘Bagshaw family, once well 
Identification known in Calcutta. It has descended to her from Miss 
Mary Bagshaw, who died in 1898 at the age of 80 or 90, 

and was the daughter of one Robert Bagshaw “ of Calcutta," who may have 
been the founder of the firm of Bagshaw and Co. of Calcutta, which (as 
related on an earlier page) provided a Sheriff of Calcutta in 1843 in the 
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person of Mr. W. C. Braddon. Another Sheriff was Stephen Bagshaw, 
an attorney, who served the office in 1784 and died in Calcutta in 1786: 
and there was a Captain Robert Morris Bagshaw (1769-1807) of the Bengal 
Army who was a contemporary of his: he married Sarah Hope at Calcutta 
in 1795 and died at Karnal in 1807. The subject of the picture may be 
an incident during Stephen Bagshaw's term of office, for it represents the 
visit of an Indian of distinction to a European of position, who may well be 
the Sheriff of Calcutta. The centre of the canvas is occupied by a large 
two-storied house. Some distances at the back and on the right is a large 
river on which can be seen a schooner with all sails set. Їп the foreground 
is an Indian of rank who is approaching a palankeen: he is accompanied 
by a servant who is holding &n umbrella over his head, and by three other 
attendants. Не has evidently just concluded a ceremonial visit: for on 
the steps of the house are a European in mufti and a lady: and below them 
are four chobdars with red pagris and kamarbands, and carrying silver staves. 
The European gentleman is bare-headed and wears a long dress coat, cherry- 
coloured knee-breeches, and black stockings. The lady is in white. A 
curricle drawn by two ponies stands close to the steps. Їп the upper storey 
of the house are an English officer in scarlet uniform, a European in mufti 
with a shovel hat, and some servants. А coat of arms appears to be carved 
on the pediment. The name of the artist cannot be ascertained. 


qui * Memories of the Extraordinary Military Career " of John Shipp are 
well known. He enlisted at the age of thirteen in Н. M. 22nd Foot 
aui ныкы dH 1797 and went to India where he served at the capture 
ordinary Military ОЁ Deeg in 1803 and before Bhurtpore in 1805. Не won 
Career ” of John а commission in the 76th Foot for bravery in the field but 
RE sold out in 1808 to pay his debts. Re-enlisting in the 24th 
Light Dragoons, he returned to India and again won a commission in the 87th 
Foot in 1815. In 1823 he was discharged from the service by court-martial, 
received a pension from the East India Company in 1826, and became master 
cf the workhouse at Liverpool where ће died in 1834. АП this is set out 
in the Memoirs: but he does not mention the fact that he was appointed 
to a Bengal Infantry cadetship in 1809. Major Hodson has discovered his 
name among the cadets for Bengal in the East India Register for August 15, 
1809, and also the following entries in the Court Minutes: 

January 25, 1809.—The memorial of John Shipp, late Lt. of H. М. 
76th Hindoostain [sic] Regt., setting forth his very particular 
services in India and praying that on account thereof he may be 
granted the appointment of a cadet in the Coy.'s service. 

February 17, 1809.—Resolved that Mr. John Shipp, late Lieut. in 
H.M. 76th Regt. of Foot, be, on account of his Singular Bravery 
and peculiar circumstances, appointed a cadet of Infantry on Ahe 
Bengal Establishment. 

The date of these entries (writes Major Hodson) fits in with the account of 
his movements which is given by Shipp in his autobiography, but it is strange 
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that he should omit all reference to the fact. Major Hodson has also sent 
us the entries relating to the pension:— ‚ 

January 24, 1826.—Resolved that adverting to the circumstances of 
the case of Lt. John Shipp, late of H.M. 87th Foot, to the con- 
spicuous gallantry displayed him on many occasions, and to the 
wounds received by him in the course of his service in India, he 
be granted a pension from the Coy. of £50 (fifty pounds) per 
annum, to commence from Christmas last. 

February 1, 1826.—Lt. John Shipp, of Н.М. 87th Regt., dated 30th 
ult., returning his grateful acknowledgment to the Court for the 
pension of £50 p.a., which has recently been granted to him. 


HE Calcutta Historical Society has suffered a grievous loss by the death 
on November 12, at the age of sixty-nine, of Maharaja Sir Manindra 
. Chandra Nandi, K.C.LE., of Kasimbazar. The Maharaja 
gop ив of was descended through his mother from Krishna Kanta 
Nandi, the famous '" Contoo Bobboo," whose name is so 
closely connected with that of Warren Hastings: and succeeded his aunt, 
Maharani Surnomoyi, C.l., in the Kasimbazar Raj estates in 1897. Of his 
beneficent activities in every phase of public life in Bengal this is not the 
place to speak. The Calcutta Historical Society will always remember 
him as one of their most distinguished and devoted members. He was one 
of the Vice-Patrons of the Society, and never failed to offer the most 
‘generous hospitality whenever an excursion iwas made to Murshidabad. 
There is at the Kasimbazar Rajbari a most interesting relic of Warren 
Hastings’ memorable visit to Benares in 1780. Kanta Baboo accompanied 
the Governor General: and the curious carved pillars and arches which are 
‘to be seen in the Palace, were brought by him from Chait Singh’s house. 
The headship of the historic house of Kasimbazar now devolves upon the 
Maharaja's son, Maharajkumar биз Chandra Nandi, M.L.C. 


regret also to record the death on November 6 of Mr. F. Harrington, 
the Curator of the Victoria Memorial Hall. The Calcutta Historical 
Society is much indebted to him for the many excellent 
photographs of pictures and engravings in the collection 
which he was always ready to supply for reproduction in 
Bengal: Past and Present. He was not only an expert photographer but 
a skilled restorer of pictures. The magnificent painting by Verestchagin 
which represents the state entry of the Prince of Wales (King Edward УН) 
into Jaipur in 1876 was most ingeniously and effectively repaired by him: 
iit, arrived from the United States, where it was purchased by H. H. the late 
Maharaja of Jaipur, in a badly damaged condition but so cleverly was the 
"work executed by Mr. Harrington that it is impossible to discover where ће 
applied his talent. We have in mind also an engraving by F. C. Lewis, 
.senior, of the late Raja of Puddukottai (who died in 1886); owing to 


Mr. F Harring- 
*ton. 
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careless unpacking, it suffered such serious injury that it appeared to be 
utterly ruined, but it was pieced together with such success that the repairs. 
equally defy detection. Mr. Harrington had been in ailing health for some - 
time past and was due to retire on pension at the end o; the year. Не will be 
succeeded by Mr. Percy Brown who was until 1927 Principal of the Calcutta 
School of Art, and acted for some time as Art Adviser to the Trustees. 
Mr. Brown, we are glad to announce, is joining the Calcutta Historical. 
Society: and the close association with the Victoria Метопа] Hall collection,. 
to which the Society has made many presentations, will thus be maintained. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Henry Beveridge was never associated directly with the- 
Calcutta Historical Society, he was the author of important contributions 
| to the History of Bengal: and was опе of the last of 
а ao the members of the Indian Civil Service who remem-- 
bered the rule of John Company. In announcing his- 
death on November 8 the age of 92, the “ Times” recalls that 
he headed the list at the third competitive Examination in 1857, and 
came out to Calcutta їп a sailing ship by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
His well-known “ History of Backergunge " was published in 1876: and this. 
was followed in 1886 by " The Trial of Nanda Kumar ” in which he sought 
to reply to Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's defence of Warren Hastings and. 
Impey. After his retirement in 1892, he brought out a translation from the 
Persian of the Akbarnama of the Fazl, and an annotated translation of 
the Memoirs of Jahangir; contributing in addition numerous miscellaneous. 
articles to the Сасина Review, the Asiatic Revied, and the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


was largely due to Mr. Beveridge, as Mr. Stephen Wheeler has pointed 

„out in a letter to the Times of November 16, that the tomb of Rose Aylmer 

The Tomb of in the South Park Street cemetery was discovered and. 
Rose Aylmer. saved from complete destruction. 

Writing in 1886, his friend Dr. Busteed owned his indébtedness to 
Mr. Beveridge for information that led after an arduous and at 
first fruitless search to the finding of the tomb in a cemetery no 
longer used. The monument was falling into ruins, the inscription 
scarcely legible. Public attention was called to the urgent need' 
of measures to prevent further dilapidation. Since then every- 
thing possible has been done to preserve this interesting memento 
of the past. 

The words of Walter Savage Landor's Elegy were placed on the, tomb 
in [909 at the suggestion of Dr. Busteed. Тһе cost being defrayed by 
Lady Graves-Sawle (‘Rose the Second”, the daughter of Rose Aylmer's 
half-sister) Mr. Cecil Russell, а decendant of Sir Henry Russell, the Chief 
Justice and Colonel F. Aylmer. Landor appears, however, to have been 
under the altogether erroneous impression that four of the eight lines were- 
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originally engraved on the tomb: for Mr. Wheeler informs the writer that 
he has seen a letter written by the poet a year or two before his death in 
1864, in which the stetement is made. The fact is that the five lines which 
were inscribed on the iomb at the time of ite erection are taken from Young's 
Night Thoughts. The‘ lines had become almost illegible, and Landor's 
informant, being unable to decipher them, came to a hasty conclusion. 





WE are indebted to МЕ. A. Cassells, 1.С.5., for the following Note on the 
dates from which information about baptisms, marriages and burials 
(Church of Scotland) in Calcutta is known to be on record. 





N the 24th April, 1840, the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany wrote as follows to the Governor of Bengal:— 

* In order to enable us to satisfy inquiries which are constantly made 

парити Mach to us by parties in this Country, we desire that you 
ages and Burials furnish us with Copies of such Registers as may "be in 
in Calcutta (Church existence of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials performed 
ot Scotland): by Ministers of the Church of Scotland at your 
Presidency, and that similar returns be in future sent to us quarterly 
in the same way as Registers of sacred offices performed by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England are now forwarded.” The request 
was passed on to the Reverend J. Charles, D.D., Senior Minister of 
St. Andrew's Church, who, in forwarding to the local Government ex- 
tracts from the Baptismal and Marriage Registers kept in St. Andrew's 
Church at this Prseidency, for transmission to the Hon'ble the Court of 
Directors, wrote in September, 1840,— 

“ Аз no date was mentioned from which Copies of these Registers were 
ordered to be furnished, 1 directed the Seseion-Clerk to prepare them from 
the month of November, 1832, the period at which I entered on my duties 
as Chaplain to the Hon'ble Company, and to bring them down to the month 
of June last. No register on which entire reliance can be placed has hitherto 
been kept of the Burials performed in the Scotch Burying Ground, but 
measures have been adopted which will ensure its accuracy ; and Copies of 
it as well as of the other two Registers will in future be regularly furnished 
to Government." 

These copies duly reached the Directors, who wrote in May, 1841,— 

“ Presuming that the earlier Registrations of the Scotch Church have 
been preserved at your Presidency we desire to be furnished with complete 
Copies from the earliest period to the end of the year 1840, duly certified 
to be true transcripts of the original Registers, and that they in future be 
forwarded to us quarterly." 

The Reverend Dr. Charles, when forwarding Certified Copies of the 
Registers kept in St. Andrew's Church of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 
between tst January and 30th June, 1841, brought to notice that “* the 
Register of Burials, which is at present kept at the Scotch Burial Ground, 
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is more complete than the one which is to be introduced from the Ist of 
January, 1842, as it includes notices of the place of Birth of the party 
interred, of the disease of which he died, and of the hour and day of his 
death, and thus furnishes more ample materials for the compilation of a 
Body of ' Medical Statistics '." 

In October, 1841, he supplied duly certified transcripts of the Registers 
of Baptisms and Marriages kept in St. Andrew's Church and of the Register 
of Burials kept at the Scotch Burying Ground up to 1840, and added “ that 
the Baptismal Register, of which an exact copy is herewith sent, commences 
in December, 1814, though from the blank spaces which occur in it (such 
as at Nos. 49, 62, 68, 69, and 72) it seems not to have been regularly kept 
for the first four or five years; and that the Marriage Register commences in 
March, 1816, though in it also the entries appear to have been irregularly 
made for the first three or four years.” 

Quarterly lists were thereafter sent regularly to Government and trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors. Presumably, they are preserved in the 
India Office, the original registers being still in St. Andrew's Church. 


